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A Constructive Financial Program: 


By ALLAN SPROUL* 
President, Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


Federal Reserve executive points out inflationary trends present in 
our economy, and, without minimizing seriousness of situation, lays 
down following antidotes: (1) an increased and balanced output 
with rising productivity per worker; (2) avoidance of a wage-price 
spiral; and (3) reduction of redundant money supply along with 
restrictions on credit expansion. Admits remedies are difficult to 
apply and calls attention to need of restoring powers of Federal 
Reserve to properly regulate credit both qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively. Says we should combat further decline in interest rates 
and curb further credit expansion, but opposes a “tough” mone- 
tary policy. Advocates loan to Great Britain and calls for construc- 
tive debt management. 
I went on to the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco in time 


to see something of the financial aftermath of World War I, when o our 
new and rela- @ 


IE 
ibe dition 


ry 


[nen 
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Why I Voted 
Against Truman 
Anti-Strike Bill 


By HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 
U. S. Representative from Ohio 


In addition to objecting to method 
of presenting the bill Rep. Smith 
holds it is unnecessarily dictatorial 
and akin to State Socialism. Says 
measure if passed could not be 
readily repealed, and, like every 
other authoritarian machinery, will 
extend and intensify its power. 


I voted against the President’s 
“emergency” strike control bill 


Price 60 Cents a Copy 


Utilities Integration Program 
Speeds Up 


By OWEN ELY 


Analyst recites experience of SEC in carrying out integration policy 
under Utility Holding Company Act, and points out fluctuating ef- 
fects on utilities securities. Notes recent rise in market values of 
both senior and junior securities and describes progress of integra- 
tion plans of American Gas & Electric, American Light & Traction, 
American Power & Light, American & Foreign Power, American 
Water Works & Electric, Columbia Gas & Electric, Commonwealth 
& Southern, Electric Bond & Share, Electric Power & Light, Middle 
West Corporation, National Power & Light, Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric, and others. 





After Congress enacted the Public Utility Holding Company Act in 
11985 the Securities and Exchange Commission, in a possible attempt to 
» conciliate the 











for several 
reasons. The 
mation was 
tense and the 
pressure upon 
Congress 
strong. Action 
by both the 
Adm i nistra-— 
tion and Con- 
gress was long 
overdue. The 
hour demand-— 
ed coolness 
and delibera— 





a flation. 


tively untried 


ee | central bank- 


ing system 
grappled with 
the destructive 
forces of a 
postwar inf'a- 
tion and de- 
The 
medicine  fi- 
nally used was 
bitter and the 
results drastic. 
But the pa- 
tient survived 


The New Tax Policy 


By BEARDSLEY RUML* 


Chairman, Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Chairman of Board, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 


Holding advances in finances and economics have been as real as 
advances in scientific fields, Mr. Rumi contends heavy war financing at 
declining interest rate indicates a new relationship 

between money market and Government. 
tional Government need not tax to maintain its sol- 
vency when it can control central bank opsrations 


Says na- 


utilities, in- 
vited the lead- 
ing systems to 
Suviiaat VOLUN- 
tary plans to 
meet the re- 
quirements of 
the Act. One 
of the earliest 
ot these, suo- 
m“ittecr hv 
American 
water Works 
ana Electrie, 
was promptly 











tion, but the 
mood of the 
House was to 
rush through 
whatever the President recom- 
mended, which resulted, in my 
opinion, in the passage of very 
bad legislation. 
(Continued on page 2932) 


and adhere to an inconvertible currency, thus free- 
ing itself from domination of money market. Claims 
most important fiscal purpose should be stability 
of dollar, and tax rates should be set to balance 
budget only at high levels of employment. Denies 
his policy of having fiscal surpluses and deficits in 
proportion to swings in industrial cycle is a “spend- 
ing”’ policy. 

One of the spectacular consequences of a great 
world war is the enormous speeding up of tech- 
nological progress:and of the application of scien- 
tific knowledge. The advance of scientific knowl- 


edge itself is also speeded up somewhat, partly as a result of inten- 
sified effort, and partly because of the opportunity for observation 


(Continued on page 2928) 


= iand grew ro- 
Frederick C. Smith - a Mae a 
ever, whether our economy would 
again submit to such treatment, 
even if it were deemed desirable 
and even if there were the confi- 
dence in monetary measures 
which then existed. Severe defla- 
tion in the United States, with all 
that it might mean in terms of 
declining prices, curtailed pro- 
duction and widespread unem- 

(Continued on page 2948) 


approved 
(with minor 
excep tions) 
by the Commission. But most of 
the other plans submitted proved 
unsatisfactory, since the Act was 
difficult to understand and the 
holding companies naturally in- 
terpreted Section 11 in the broad- 
est possible way. 

The next stage, after several 
years’ delay, was the issuance of 
the famous “death sentences,” 


(Continued on page 2938) 


Allan Sproul Owen Ely 





Index of Regular Features on 
page 2972. 

Bond Cluh of New York Anrv?! 
Field Day Pictures on pages 2934, 
2935, 2936 and 2937. 


Beardsley Ruml. 








*An address by Mr. Sproul at 
the Convention of the California | - 
Bankers Association, San Diego, 


*An address by Mr. Ruml before the Annual Meeting of the New 
May 24, 1946. 
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Common & Preferred 
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Mitchell ¢ Company 


Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5 
WOrth 2-4230 
Bell Teletype N. Y. 1-1227 








Rogers Peet 


Common 
Mississippi Shipping 
W. & J. Sloane 


Common 


-| Vanderhoef & Robinson 
; y Members New York Curb Exchange 
| 31 Nassau Street, New York 5 
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Bell System Teletype NY 1-1548 


Trading Markets in: =t | 











Byrndun Corporation 


Common 


A. S. Campbell 


Common 
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Common and Preferred 


7H. G. BRUNS & CO. 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Te’etype NY 1-1843 








Boston & Maine RR 


Stamped Preferreds 


Colonial. Millis 


Macfadden Publications 
Common & Preferred 


Marion Power Shovel 


Preferred 


Northern New. England Co. 


United Piece Dve Works 
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Changing Costs of Electric Power Generation 


By ERNEST &. ABRAMS 


Writer says past price rises place bituminous coal at competitive disadvantage in generation of electric 


energy. 
and natural gas. 


pipeline capacity restricts its use. 
tion now cheaper than steam at average plant factors. 


development. 


The long reign of bituminous coal as the major boiler fuel in the generation of electric energy ap- | 
Steadily rising prices, induced by mounting labor and transportation costs, are 
placing it at a competitive disadvantage with oil and natural gas. 
has benefited hydro-generation more than steam-generetion of power. 


pears nearing an end. 


The constant decline in cost of capital 


Contends further increases to cover wage and freight rate boosts will stimulate the use of oil 
Holds latter already is most economical fer power production, and’ that only lack of 
Maintains that despite higher capital costs, hydroelectric genera- 
Expects further agitation for public power 


At usual plant factors, elec- | 


tricity can now be produced cheaper with water power than with coal and this differential promises to | 
become more pronounced as bituminous prices rise urd-r pressure of boosts in miners’ pay and as| 


freight 
increase 
offset 
costs of rail 
labor. Only 
steam-electric 
plants using 
natural gas as 
boiler fuel 
can generate 
electric en- 
ergy at lower 
eost at usual 
plant factors 
than hydro 
plants today. 
These are the 
important de- 
velopments in 
the generation of electric power 
over the past decade. 


to 
added 


Ernest R. Abrams 


Although apparently insignifi- |} 


cant in its impact on unit costs, 
the delivered price of fuel is an 
important element of cost in the 
generation of electric energy. 
With roughly two-thirds of all the 
electricity produced in this coun- 
try during the past ten years gen- 
erated in fuel-consuming plants, 
the price of fuel has affected the 
production cost of 1,083 billion 
kilowatt-hours of electricity, rang- 
ing from 73 billion kilowatt-hours 
in 1936 to 132 billion in 1945. 
Moreover, since around 80% of 


9l1 boiler fuel consumed during 

this decade was bituminous coal. 

any change in its delivered cost 
(Continued on page 2940) 





Home Title 
Guaranty Co. 
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rates ® 


Economic and Social Council 
Moves Into High Gear 


By A. WILFRED MAY | 
Formulating decisions on matters ranging from microbes to full | 


employment. 
after its termination. 


Nations, 
finally gotten 
down to real 
business. Con- 
vening in a 
ceremonial] 
session Satur- 
day last, with 
Secretary 
General Lie’s 
awe-inspiring 
greetings: 
“you carry on 
your shoul- 
ders the hope 
of all human- 
ity ... we must 
keep our feet 
on the ground 
but keep reaching for the stars,” 
the Council! is’ already tackling 
problems running the wide gamut 
from microbe-killing to world- 


wide full employment to universal 
woman suffrage. 

Reflecting the ambitious pro- 
gram was President Truman’s 
brief address of welcome which 
as read by Mr. Winant, follows: 


ee - 


A. Wilfred May 


Truman Greets Economic 
and Social Council 
“The opening of this second 
session of the Economic and So- 
cial Council stirs the hearts of 
the common people all over the 











world. You can make the peace 
a reality for them. 


We Maintain Active Markets in U. 8. FUNDS for 


ABITIBI POWER -& PAPER, Common & Preferred 
BROWN COMPANY, Common & Preferred 
BULOLO GOLD DREDGING 
MINNESOTA & ONTARIO PAPER 
STEEP ROCK IRON MINES 


Canadian Securities Dep’t. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


115 BROADWAY 
Tolepbone BArclay 7-0100 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-672 


Arranging for continuation of UNRRA’s benefits | 
Messrs. Winant and Noel-Baker, the U. S. 
and British delegates, voice great expectations. Australian Minister 
Evatt’s arrival presages strong acceleration of political decisions. 
HUNTER COLLEGE, New York, May 29—The Economic and 


Social Council of 18 member countries, a top-level body of the United 
has @ 





“As you begin your delibera- 
tions, I extend to you the heart- 
felt welcome of this country and 
the sincere wishes of all the 
American people for your success. 

“While the Security Council 
stands guard against new threats 
to peace, the Economic and Social 
Council mobilizes the construc- | 
tive forces of mankind for the vic- | 
tories of peace. 

“We did not struggle to prevent 
the domination of the world by 
the Axis powers only to accept 
hunger, disease, poverty and in- 
security in a world made free by 
brave men. 

“Your task is to achieve freedom 
from want, to encourage produc- 
tion, help to open up transport 
and clear communications, end to 
assure higher standards of living. 


| 
“It is for you to promote al 








fuller recognition of the dignity 
and worth cf the human person, | 
and to advance fundamental | 
rights of man through the world. | 


“To this great task the United | 


States pledges its full support.” 
8 * % 


The next functions of 
Council will consist of its di- 
rections and stipulations to its 
several technical commissions, so | 
that they may proceed with their 
urgent plans. This serves to build 
on the preparatory work that has 
been done since the previous ses- 
sion in London. The Preparatory 
Commission conferences held 
in London during the first meet- 
ing of the General Assembly pro- 
vided the Council with the pre- 
liminary outline of its duties and 
organizational structure. Subse- 
quently beginning on April 29 
here at Hunter the several nuclear 
commissions have been continu- 
ously meeting to prepare their re- 
ports to the Council. In these re- 
ports recommendations are made 

(Continued on page 2957) 
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Problems Ahead for Utilities 


By A. M. 


SAKOLSKI 


Dr. Sakelski points out that notwithstanding Supreme Court’s up- 
holding of “death sentence” in Utilities Holding Company Act, there 


are still ahead unsettled problems for the utilities. 


Foresees pos- 


sible clashes between Federal and State jurisdiction, with probability 


of intensifieation and amplification of Federal control. 


problems are likely to arise both 


Says rate 
because of effects of rising costs 


and also because of competition of government and municipally 
owned public service projects. Holds utilities still maintain position 
as relatively safe and stable investments, but urges study and vigil- 


ance in matters affecting future 


values. 


| 


The recent decision of the U. S. Supreme Court upholding the | 


“death sentence” 
clinches the 
SEC control 
over the lead- 
ing public 
service corpo- 
rations. It may 
mark a new 
era in public 
utility regula- 
tion and con- 
trol. On first 
thought, some 
may surmise . 
that the de- 
cision will 
stabilize util- 
ity expansion 
and utility fi-° 
mancing on a 
sound, safe and conservative basis; 
that it will eliminate the element 
of speculation and prevent the re- 
«<rudescence of a wild competitive 
scrambling for territories and vot- 
ing control, and will place the 
industry on a stable and solid 
basis. 
sible future developments may 
mot give this assurance. The fact 
that the utilities, like the rail- 
roads, are state-created and state- 


A. M. Sakolski 


clause of the Public Utility Holding Company Act 





regulated organizations, with the 


| stepping in of Federal jurisdic- | 


'tion over their affairs, they are 
| subjected to dual authority. This 
| is likely to introduce new and dis- 


| 
| 
| 


| turbing situations which may hin- | 


'der stability and influence the 
future investment status of one 0: 
the nation’s most important and 
| widely diversified industries. Hav- 
| ing in view the result of a similar 


The Outlook for Security Prices 


By FRANCIS W. LA FARGE* 


Analyst. Clark 


Market analyst declares that th 
still bullish for the long-term. 


», Dodge & Co. 


e underlying market situation is 
Regarding the more immediate 


future, he feels that the labor and business developments which 
occurred in the past three months and which impend in the period 
immediately ahead, indicate that the climactic market rise will 


be delayed until late 1946 and early 1947. 


I desire to refer to my speech before the American Statistical | 


Association, published in the 
125, not so 
much because 
the forecast 
at that time 
Nas been 
proven mod- 
erately right 
up to date, but 
more because 
it provides a 
basis for tak- 
ing off for the 


| present situa- 


| development which the railroads | 


have undergone in the la.t half 
century there is certainly littl: 


But a closer look into pos- | 


ground for the belief that now all 
wi'l be rosy with the utilities. 
‘Perhaps it would be well at this 


| point to review briefly the condi- 
‘tions that led to Federal interfer- 


ence in the public utilities field | 
During the period of wild specu- | 
lative expansion which ended with | 
the stock market crash of 1929. | 
the financial operations of some 
utilities were certainly far from | 
praiseworthy and a correction of | 
the situation was in order. And | 
this correction would probably | 
have come about even without 


(Continued on page 2943) 





| everything up 


Commodity Prices and Inflation 
In the Year Ahead 


By A. W. ZELOMEK* 
Economist, International Statistical Bureau 


Business economist predicts highest point in post-war commodity 
prices will be 15 to 20% above present levels and will occur dur- 
ing first half of 1947. Expects this will be followed by a marked 
decline and urges businessmen to (a) increase inventory turnover; 
(b) reduce length of commitments after end of this year; and 
(c) recognize generally present demand is wholly abnormal. Denies 
supply of money is a determining factor in price inflation. 


People have written books telling what inflation is and what has | 


ecaused it in the past. 
All we _ are 
vconcerned 
‘with is this 
particular 
wostwar infla- 
tion that af- 
fects us now: 

(1) What 
care the influ- 
‘ences that are 
causing prices 
‘to go up? 

(2) How and 
~when will the 
sadvance end? 

(3) What will 
follow? 

When the 
advance w ill 
end is the 64 dollar question. I 
wish I could answer it, but no- 
body. can. Nobody can do more 
than make a well-informed guess, 


A. W. Zelomek 
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I suggest strongly that you don’t read them. | 
® : 





give his reasons for it, and in that 
way stimulate discussion by such 
gentlemen as yourselves. That is 
what I shall attempt to do. 
first, I should like to repeat a re- 
mark I made five years ago: 

“In dealing with economic prob- 

(Continued on page 2942) 

*A speech before the annual 
convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents, Chi- 
cago, delivered for Mr. Zelomek 
by Dr. Robert C. Shook, May 27, 
1946. 
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tion. 

At that time 
my thesis was 
that adding 
F. W. La Farge 
as far as one 
could see, and one certainly could | 


““hronicle” of Jan 
oi ———— 


. 10, 1946, on page 


not see too clearly at the time I 
forecast as a preliminary estimate 
a range of 170 and 230 for the 
Dow Jones industrial average. If 


| after that you applied the well-| 


known money factor to the situa- 
| tion and the prospect that divi- 


“= LICHTENSTEM 


AND COMPANY 








NEVER PUT BANANAS 


} 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| dends would probably be good for | 


| the year, thereby introducing the | 
yield factor, you had to raise your | 


range roughly to 180 to 250. 


ket was in the first four months 
of the year, a period during which 
| the rate of earnings would be at 





| their lowest, the rate of dividends | 
| would be at their lowest, and at | 
that time with no great perspicuity | 


,On my part I thought we were in| 


“An address by Mr. LaFarge be- | 
fore the N. Y. Society of Security | 
Analysts, May 24, 1946. 


strikes. 


for a number of very serious | 
So that if the market | 
(Continued on page 2953) 





Repayment of Blocked Sterling 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Mr. Einzig calls attention to impression in Britain of Secretary 
Vinson’s statement regarding extent of application of proceeds of 


British loaa to repayment of blocked sterling balances. 


Says these 


details were not disclosed to Parliament and are likely to cause 
resentment because of large amount of loan proceeds that are un- 


available to obtain needed dollars. 


jeopardized. 


Sees ratification of loan 


LONDON, ENG.—The statement Mr. Vinson is reported to have 
made in the course of his evidence before the House of Representa- 


tives Banking * 
and Currency; British public. 
Committee on | 
May 20, giv-| 


ing details of 
which the 


ernment is to 
settle the £3,- 


500,000,000 of | 
blocked ster- | 
ling balances, | 


has caused 
some. stir 
British politi- 
cal and finan- 
cial circles. 
The details he 


Paul Ejinzig 


But | has given are certainly new to the 





in | 


They were not) 
lisclosed on the occasion of the'| 
jebate in both Houses of Parlia- | 


/ment on the ratification of the. 
the terms on} 


.oan agreement in December last. | 


_And while many peop:e are in-| 
British Gov-| 


clined t© reserve judgment pend- | 
ing the receipt of the authentic | 
text of Mr. Vinson’s statement, | 
there can be no doubt that his) 
disclosures, if confirmed, will 
‘ead to a first-rate row in the, 
House of Commons. | 

As far as it is possible to judge 
facts .of the case from the 
single newspaper report avail-| 
avuie On this side, the ioan agree- | 
ment seems to have contained a 

(Continued on page 2949) 
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Public Utility 


Telephone HAnover 2-4300 


We are interested in offerings of 


High Grade 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street. New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


and Industrial 


Teletype NY 1-5 


At that time it seemed to me that | 
the greatest danger for the mar- | 


IN THE REFRIGERATOR 


—and if keeping a lot of obsolete 
bends and stocks on ice has you 
running a high temperature, sell 
them to us for some cool cash, 


Obsolete Securities Dept. 
99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone WHitehall 4-6551 





Book Cadillac 
Commodore Hotel 
Schulte Real Estate Pfd. 
61 Broadway 
United Piece Dye Common 





L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 


New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 








v 


PLASTICS 
MATERIALS CORP. 


Prospectus on Request 


J. F. Reilly & Co., ine: 


40 Exchange PI., New York 5 
HAnover 2-4785 TWX NY 1-2733-4-5 


39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Randolph 8924 TWX CG 616 


68 Devonshire St., Boston 9, Mass. 
Richmond 4321 


Private Wires: 
Boston Cleveland 


Chicago 
Los Angeles 


New York 








AXELSON | 
MFG. CO. 


Engineers Report 
on request 


BOUGHT ® SOLD © QUOTED 
Est. 1926 


Hinzosc & [o.= 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 


170 Broadway WOrth 2-0300 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 








Haytian Corporation 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Eastern Sugar Assec. 
Lea Fabrics 
U. S. Sugar 
American Bantam Car 
Pressurelube, Inc. 
Susquehanna Mills 


DUNNE &CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


WHitehall 3-0272—Teletype NY 1-956 
Private Wire to Boston 

















Telephone: 
BOwling Green 9-7400 








American Bantam Car 
Common & Preferred 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Horr, ROSE & TROSTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








Teletypes: 
NY 1-375 & NY 1-2751 














*Parks Aircraft 
Sales & Service, Inc. 


National Radiator Co. 


Public Nat’! Bank 
& Tr. Co. 


*Prospectus upon request 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Warp & Co. 


EST. 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


Aw Cargo Transportt. 
Air Products Com.t 
Air Products “A” tT 

American Bantam Car 

Assoc. Dev. & Research 

Automatic Instrument 

Barcalo Mfg. Co. 
Cinecolor 
Deep Rock Oil 
District Theatrest 
Douglas Shoe* 


Chicago R. I. & Pac. 


Old Pfds. 


Missouri Pac. 
Old Pfds. 


N.Y. New Hav. & Hart. 


Old Pfd. 














Frontier Ind. 
General Mach. New 
Getchell Mines 
Gt. Amer. Industries* 
Hartford-Empire Co.* 
Jessop Steel 
Lanova* 
Mastic Asphalt 
Michigan Chemical 
Minn. & Ontario Paper 
Mohawk Rubber* 
Moxie 
Purolator Prod.* 
Thomas Steel? 
-Upson.Corp.* 

U. S. Air Conditioning 
Vacuum Concrete 


Alabama Mills* 
Aspinook Corp.* 
Textron Wrnts. & Pfd. 


American Gas & Pow. 
Cent. States Elec., Com. 
lowa Pub. Ser. Com. 
New England P. S. Com. 


Puget S’nd P. & L. Com. 
Southeastern Corp. 


Spec. Part. 


Southwest Natural Gas 
Standard Gas Elec. 


tProspectus Upon Request 
“Bulletin or Circular upon request 


WARD & Co. 


Members N.Y. Security Dealer: Assn. 


120 BROADWAY, N.Y. 5 
REctor 2-8700 


N. Y¥. 1-1287-1288 


Direct Wires to Chicago and Phila. 
ENTERPRISE PHONES 
Hartf’délll1 Buff. 6024 Bos. 2100 


Security Regulation: 
A State Problem 


By HON. ALLAN 


S. RICHARDSON 


Secretary, National Association of Security Administrators 
Securities Commissioner of Colorado 


Mr. Richardson reviews accomplishments of State Securities Ad- 
ministrators in two-fold task of preventing and of suppressing 


frauds in sale of securities. 


Points out State’s duty is not to advise 


regarding value of securities but to furnish investors with means of 
verification of salemen’s representations, as well as to prevent sales 


of fraudulent issues. 


Holds State regulation is still needed, despite 


authority and control exercised by SEC, and deplores tendency of 
State legislatures in reducing appropriations for securities com- 


Calls for closer cooperation between members of in- 


vestment fraternity and State securities administrations. 


State securities administrators have a two-fold task in that they 
are charged with the vital functions of preventing or suppressing 


frauds in the® 
| the security to be offered had to 
bonds or|meet 





sale of stocks, 


other media 
for the rais- 
ing of capital 
funds and in 


them before 
they go to bat 
because of in- 
different state 
legislatures 
and no propa- 
ganda agen- 
cies to smooth 
their path. 
After the American public 
learned the hard way that state 
regulation was necessary to pre- 
vent, legally at least, the mulcting 
of the unwary investor, the legis- 
latures of some commonwealths 
decided rather belatedly to pass 
laws to protect people with money 
to invest from having to run the 
risk of buying the wrong stock or 
dealing with an imposter rather 
than a respectable dealer in se- 
curities. Early legislation created 
a pattern, since followed by most 
of the states, under which, first, 





Allan S. Richardson 





certain requirements for 


|qualification and the offerer had to 


be registered as a dealer in turn 
meeting standards enabling him 


|to be licensed to engage in the 
doing so often | business of security selling. 

have two; 
strikes on|tern called for the filing of a 


In the first instance the pat- 


prospectus in a public office, con- 
sisting of what is properly termed 
a full disclosure of pertinent in- 
formation concerning a proposed 
security offering, including finan- 
cial facts and supporting evidence 
as to the legitimacy of the deal. 
Very properly many exemptions 
from qualifying a security were 
permitted, such exemptions. in- 
cluding of course the offering of 
government instrumentalities and 
credit obligations of municipal 
corporations or those of other po- 
litical sub-divisions. Exemptions 
also permitted, included securities 
of companies whose issues are 
listed on certain recognized stock 
exchanges and of companies 
whose operations are under the 
regulatory authority of govern- 
mental agencies such as the Inter- 








state Commerce Commission, the 
(Continued on page 2940) 


Se 


American Hardware T 
*Auto Car 5% Conv. Pfd: 

Bowser Inc. Com. & *Pfd. * 
*Crowell-Collier Pub. 


H. H. Robertson Co. 

Oxford Paper Com. & Pfd. 
Stand. Steel Sprgs. 4% Conv. Pfd. 
Sunray Oil 42% Conv. Pfd. 


Bought - Sold - Quoted 


*Prospectus available on request. 
{Research item available. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


115 Broadway, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 


105 West Adams St., Chicago 
Teletype NY 1-672 





State. 


ineffectual. 


political free- 
dom for the 
individual? Or 
will leader- 
ship pass to 
those who be- 
lieve that such 
freedoms 
should be sup- 
pressed by the 
State so that 
men can be 
conformed to 
the pattern of 
life which the 
State deems 
best for them? 

Recent cen- 
turies have 
been marked by a struggle to en- 
large the area of human freedom. 
The proponents of human free- 
dom have never been more than a 
small minority of the human race. 
But they have had the initiative 
and they have been supremely 
confident that their cause was 
righteous and would prevail. In 
that struggle, Americans have 
been at the front. But today the 
prestige of freedom is tarnished. 
Its proponents have lost the initia- 
tive and their confidence has 
waned. In order to win two world 
wars, free peoples have had to 
abandon many of the freedoms 
which they were fighting to pre- 
serve. Also, these wars have so 
impoverished mankind that in 
much of the world men’s only 
concern is to keep alive. They 
have lost interest in freedoms 
which seem to be moral and polit- 
ical abstractions which they can 
neither eat nor wear. They are 
like waifs who look to some bene- 
factor to care for them. During 
years of war, something called 
“the State” seemed to be the 
supreme arbiter of their destinies, 
and now, pathetically, they feel 
that if they sacrifice their free- 


-_ 
John F. Dulles 


*An address by Mr. Dulles be- 
fore The Presbyterian General 
Assembly, Atlantic City, May 24, 
1946. Mr. Dulles is a partner in 
Sullivan & Cromwell. 














*Princess Shops 
fCitizens Utilities 


FIRST COLONY 


52 Wall Street 
Tel. HAnover 2-8080 





*Dumont Electric Corp.*District Theatres Corp. 


*Prospectus Available 
¢Statistical Study or Special Letter on Request 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


Simplicity Pattern 
tLe Roi Company 


CORPORATION 


New York 5, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-2425 














Thrifty Drug Co. 

Aeronca Aircraft 

*District Theatres 
Great American Industries 
Commercial Nat. Bank & Tr. 


*Prospectus on request 


J.K.Rice,Jr.&Co 


Established 1908 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 


























*Upson Company 
Central Paper 

*Tennessee Prod. 

*Temple Coal Pfd. 


41 Broad Street, New York 





*Descriptive Circulars on request 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


‘Doyle Mfg. Com. & Pfd. 
*Shatterproof Glass 
*Wellman Engineering 

Textiles, Inc. 


4 HAnover 2-2100 








ACTIVE MARKETS 


United Piece Dye 
Soya Corp. 
Di-Noc Co. 


Great American 
Industries 


SIEGEL & CO. 


39 Broadway, N.Y. 6 Digby 4-2370 





Teletype NY 1-1942 


There is one paramount political issue in the world today. 
leadership rest with those who believe in spiritual, intellectual and 
& 


Freedom Through Sacrifice 


By JOHN FOSTER DULLES* 


Mr. Dulles declares most important issue before world is spiritual, 
intellectual, and political freedom; and cessation of reliance on 
Decries present trend toward authoritarianism under Rus- 
sian leadership. Urges us to combat challenge of Soviet system by 
affirmatively and strongly demonstrating self-controlled freedom is 
indispensable to greater productivity and higher standards of liy- 
ing. Holds unwise domestic policies, as in labor situation and in 
withholding truth from people, are rendering our foreign policy 


=) 
t 


Will 














doms to the State and make it 
all-powerful, it will in some way 
take care of them. 

So after the second World War 
for freedom, freedom is in dire 
peril. 

Soviet Leadership 

Leadership in the present trend 
comes primarily from the Soviet 
Union. 

Under the Soviet system, abso- 
lute authority is vested in a few 
leaders who are committed to 
promote the welfare of the many. 
The individual surrenders his 
right to personal freedom and 
personal choice in most matters of 
politics, economics and religion. 
In that way the mass is made uni- 
form and there are eliminated 
discordant elements which might 
impede the smooth functioning of 
the economic and social programs 
of the State. That, superficially, 
seems calculated to promote 
greater efficiency. 


Soviet leaders now seek world- 
wide acceptance of their system. 
In part that is because of a nation- 
alistic desire to enlarge their do- 
main and to protect it. In part it 
is because they believe that indi- 
vidual human freedom is a basic 
cause of human discord and in- 
efficiency and that if it is taken 
away it will increase men’s ma- 
terial welfare. They think that 
their experience at home has 
proved that to be so, and that if 
their system were given world- 
wide application that would best 
assure world-wide peace and se- 
curity. To achieve that is the 
basic goal of Soviet foreign policy. 


That challenge to freedom is 
formidable in part because of 
methods of coercion and of prop- 
aganda which the Soviet leaders 
use. We concede the right of any 

(Continued on page 2955) 
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Considerations in Selection 
Of Railroad Investments 


By RICHARD K. PAYNTER, JR.* 
Treasurer, New York Life Insurance Co. 


Insurance executive cautions some railroads may go back to peril- 
ous days of thirties, but holds many individual rail securities still 


merit investoer’s confidence. 


Points out railroads are linked to 


capital goods industries, and looks for increased tonnage arising 
from heavy building operations, enlarged output of automobiles 


and expanded agricultural production. 


individual rail bond purchases 


Sets up as standards for 
(1) wartime operating results; 


(2) working capital and cash resources; and (3) condition of 
physical equipment. Says prime indications of railroad prosperity 
are (a) percentage of net income to gross revenues; and (b) abil- 
ity to keep down wages and joint facilities expense. 

It is a great pleasure to have the opportunity to appear before 


this distinguished audience. 
other peoples 
money, have 
many com- 
mon problems 
and few clear- 
cut solutions, 
and it is obvi- 
ous that as 
mever before 
we must weigh 
all investment 
opportunities. 
They have 
been few 
enough so far 
in 1946 and 
the going rate 
so low that 
there is a neg- 
ligible margin for any errors of 
judgment. 

Before attempting to deal with 
the present or the future in rail- 
road credit, I must refer to the 
past and pay tribute to the cour- 
age and wisdom of your represen- 
tatives who labored manfully by 
the side of the representatives of 
the insurance companies to bring 
about the reorganization of the 
many railroads which have 
emerged from the protection of 
the courts and those same roads 
are, in many cases, today out- 
standing credits. By and large, 
those who complain the loudest 
about the reorganization which 
have not been completed are the 
very persons who have littered 
the path of reorganization with 
every technical and legal obsta- 
cle. 

Perhaps it is too melancholy a 
note to speak of reorganizations 
in these happy days of a high 
level of national income, but it is 
a thought which is always well to 


R. K. Paynter, Jr. 


*An address by Mr. Paynter be- 
fore the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks, New York 
City, May 17, 1946. 


TR <P + MBER 


Chicago and 
Southern Airlines, Inc. 


Continental 
Airlines, Inc. 


All American Aviation 


BURNHAM & COMPANY 
members New York Stock Exchange 
associate members N.Y.Curb Exchange 
15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
telephone: HAnover 2-6388 
nn -- © —_< 


Today, we, who are the trustees of 
o— 





keep in mind for unless there are 
great changes, there will be trou- 
bles in the future. 


“Will the Railroads Go Back?” 


On the occasion of your last 
meeting in 1944, a very able rail- 
road executive, R. W. Brown, 
spoke to you and at the start of 
his speech pointed out that it was 
no longer a question of “would 
the railroads come back’—‘“they 
had come back’’—today I think 
the question in the minds of many 
of us is—‘“‘will the railroads go 
back”’—to the perilous days of the 
thirties. There can be only one 
reasonable answer to that—some 
of them certainly could. 

I would like to stop a moment 
and point out that I used the 
word “some”—I want to make it 
clear that in my own opinion 
there is entirely too much talk in 
investment circles about the rail- 
road industry and entirely too lit- 
tle talk about the status of indi- 
vidual railroads—I have seen a 
lot of good railroad bonds scorned 
because the “industry” was in bad 
repute and a lot of poor utility 
bonds bought because of the glam- 
our which has surrounded that 
industry. 


To point up this industry situa- 
tion a moment. In 1940 we made 
a careful comparison of a top 
grade railroad credit and a most 
respected name in a certain heavy 
industry. This study dealt with 
the period 1930-1940. The rail- 
road won on every comparison— 
ability to meet falling business— 
ability to recover—to absorb wage 
increases—to absorb tax increases 
—a closer relation to F. R. B. in- 
dex of production—greater per 
cent of gross available for charges 
—better return on invested capi- 
tal—yet the industrial commanded 


(Continued on page 2931) 





TEMPLE COAL PFD. 


Jeff. Lake Sulphur Com. & Pfd. 
Lane Cotton Mills Corp. 
Stand. Fruit & S/S Com. & Pfd. 


T. J. FEIBLEMAN & CO. 


Members New Orleans Stock Exchange 
New York 4, N. ¥. New Orleans 12, La. 


41 Broad St. Carondelet Bldg. 
Bo. 9-4432 


Bell Tel.—NY-1-493 








Baker Raulang 


Carbon Monoxide 
Eliminator 


American Insulator 


Preferred & Common 


American Beverage 


Preferred 


PETER BARKEN 


32 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 4-6430 Tele. NY 1-2500 











Getchell Mines 
Master Tire & Rubber 


Common 


Oil Exploration Co. 
Recordograph 
United Pubiic Utility 


Common 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


HARRISON & SCHULTZ 


64 Wall St., New York 5 
Phone HAnover 2-7872 Tele. NY 1-621 











Points Out Defects of Wheeler Bill 


Donald M. Liddell, Jr., Vice-President of Templeton, Dobbrow 
& Vance, Inc., New York City, writes that measure if passed would 
impair the protection of mortgage bonds. 

Editor, Commercial & Financial Chronicle: 


In a recent issue of the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
(Page 1637, March 28, 1946) there is an article concerning the reor- 
© 


ganization of 
bankrupt rail- 
ways, an im- 
portant part 
of which is 
devoted to a 
defense of that 
section of the 
so -called 
Wheeler Bill 
($1253) which 
provides that 
railroads now 
under going 
reorganization 
whose average 
earnings dur- 
ing the past 
seven years 
have been sufficient to meet av- 
erage annual fixed charges, would 
have their trustees immediately 
discharged and would be returned 
to their stockholder - owners. 
Thereafter the stockholders, in 
conjunction with the bondhold- 
ers, would work out a new reor- 
ganization plan for submission to 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and to the Courts for ap- 
proval. 


With many of the criticisms of 
the operations of trusteeships and 
of the types of reorganization 
plans hitherto put into effect, 
made by the author of the afore- 
said article, the writer hereof is 
in hearty agreement. But with the 


theory that the railroads now un- 


Donald Liddell, Jr. 








dergoing reorganization should, 
under the conditions mentioned, 


be. returned to the control of the 
‘stockholders, 


the undersigned 
most emphatically disagrees. It 
would appear that many of the 
advocates of this procedure have 
forgotten how deeply into finan- 
cial difficulties some of these 
companies were plunged as the 
result of the Great Depression. 
In this connection it may be worth 
reviewing briefly the situation, as 
it existed prior to the beginning 
of World War II, of the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railway, 
a typical example of the roads 
which would be affected by that 
provision of the Wheeler Bill 
herein discussed. 


The Rock Island filed a petition 
for reorganization under the pro- 
visions of the Corporate Bank- 
ruptcy Act in June 1933, having 
experienced losses in each of the 
two preceding years. Actual defi- 
cit of the system for 1932 was $9,- 
956,801, in which year fixed 
charges were covered only .38 
times, and an even larger deficit 
for 1933 was in prospect. Current 
liabilities of $27,490,000 at the end 
of 1932 were over twice current 
assets of $13,410,000 and the situ- 
ation was worse byJune 1933. In- 
terest due July 1, 1933 on the 
General 4’s, 1988. the best-secured 


(Continued on page 2962) 








32 Broadway 

NEW YORK 4 

Digby 4-8640 
Teletype NY 1-832-834 


White & Company 
ST. Louis 





Direct Private Wire Service 


COAST-TO - COAST 
New York - Chicago - St. Louis - Kansas City - Los Angeles 


STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 


—_—+——_—— 


Piedger & Company, inc. 
LOS ANGELES 


Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO 4 


Harrison 2075 
Teletype CG 129 


Baum, Bernheimer Co. 
KANSAS CITY 














Tel. WHitehall 4-4860 


Buckeye Steel Castings 
*Longines-Wittnauer Watch 
National Gas & Electric 
Regal Shoe 


*Prospectus on request 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 


40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - San Francisco 


Teletype NY 1-490 











63 Wall Street, New York 5. N. Y. 


Consolidated Electric & Gas Co. $6 Pfd. 
Firth Carpet Company* 
Globe-Union Inc.* 

Petroleum Heat & Power 
Suburban Propane Gas Corp.* 
Tennessee Gas & Transmission Co.* 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


*Prospectus on request 


FREDERIC H. HATCH & CO., ING. 


Established 1888 
MEMBERS N. Y. SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


With Ketcham & Nongard 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, ILL.— Richard |p. 

Vermillion and Richard B. West- 
phal have been added to the staff 
of Ketcham & Nongard, 105 West 
Adams Street. Both were previ- 
ously in the armed forces. 





MAI 5S IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 





Bank of Montreal 
Bank of Nova Scotia 
Bank of Toronte 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Dominion Bank 
Imperial Bank of Canada 
Royal Bank of Canada 


Abitibi Pr. & Paper Com. & Pfd. 
Andian National Corp, 
Assoc. Tel. & Tel. $6 & 7% Pfd. 
Atlas Steel 
Brown Company Com. & Pfd. 
Bulolo Gold Dredging 
Canadian Pacific Rwy. 
Canadian Western Lumber 
Consolidated Theatres, Ltd. 
Electrolux 
Famous Players Canadian Corp. 
Hydro-Electric Securities Corp. 
International Utilities 
Jack Waite Mining 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Ce. 
Noranda Mines 
Pend Oreille Mines 
Sherritt Gordon Mines 
Steep Rock Iron Mines 
Sun Life Assurance 
Teck Hughes Mines 


HART SMITH & CO, 


52 WILLIAM ST., N. ¥. 5 HAnover 2-0980 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 














AIR PRODUCTS CORP. 
HAVANA LITHOGRAPHING 
KAISER-FRAZER CORP. 
KOLD-HOLD MFG. 
L’AIGLON CORP. 
LIEBERT & OBERT 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Prospectus on Request 
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The State vs. Customers 


By ENDERS M. VOORHEES* 


Chairman, Finance Committee 
United States Steel Corporation 


Leading financial executive, reviewing present steel situation, holds 
“picture is none too cheery,” and stresses danger of Government 


price fixing and its definition of 


“reasonable profits.” 


Cites corn- 


hog ratio as proving that a “price” is really the exchange value 
of one commodity in terms of others. Points out that customer’s 
decision determines exchange values but “costs” determine an 
industry’s survival more than they determine its prices. Denies 
wages can be continuously increased without affecting costs, ex- 
cept if offset by (1) imcreased output; (2) improvement of tools; 


and (3) increase in price. 


Decries Government intervention in 


price adjustments, and concludes “the customer never needs 


protection.” 


I fear that [ am not as much concerned as perhaps I ought to be 


about giving you an entertaining 
an hour. 
mind is not 
running to 
entertain 

ment. And, 
not having at 
hand, as they 
have in some 
quarters, a 
stable of for- 
tune tellers 
who, with 
such quaint 
wit and upon 
a moment’s 
notice, trot 
out ae re- 
quested fore— 
cast, I have 
not the material for a good pep 
talk. 

I think that we all have a lot 
more to fear than just fear. This 
is not to say that I shall try out 
an anti-pep talk and wind up 
calling for three deadening trem-— 
bles. Rather, I shall ask you to 


think with me about the shape of 


Enders M. Voorhees 


*An address by Mr. Voorhees 
before 54th General Meeting of 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 
New York, N. Y., May 23, 1946. 


or even an instructive quarter of 





My® 





things as they are, so that we 
may have a hand in the shaping of 
things to come. 

We are faced as an industry 
with a per.od of high production. 
Our order books are fairly filled, 
although not with quite the ar 
rangement or. variety of orders 
that we should like. We are ina 
sellers’ market but of a peculiar 
kind, and nearly all of us are un 
able fully to serve many cus 
tomers that we should like to 
serve and ought to serve. 

We do not know how long the 
sellers’ market will last. The 
enormous pile of paper claims— 
hand money, bank deposits, gov 
ernment bonds, etc.—in the hands 
of our citizens and corporations 
is not a criterion, for that great 
pile was accumulated in creating 
goods and services which were 
destroyed and hence were never 
available for exchange against the 
paper. We do not yet know what 
that pile of paper will do to our 
economy. 

On the whole, however, we may 
expect, at least for a while, to 
have our order books bulging and 


we shall at least have the means 
(Continued on page 2954) 
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Profit Margin 
and Stock Prices 


By EDSON GOULD* 


Mr. Gould sees encouragement for 
further rise in stock values ir 
pending OPA legislation that gives 
reasonable confidence in a fair 
level of corporate profits. Believes 
stocks will hold on a 3% yield 
basis, and for long-term outlook 
favors building, chemicals and oils. 


One of the more encouraging 
elements in the outlook for busi- 
ness activity, corporate profits 
and stock prices is the increasing- 
ly favorable 
prospect that 
OPA legisla- 
tion may be 
in a form that 
will relieve 
the onerous 
restrictions 
and regula- 
tions lying 
across somany 
businesses and 
industries. It 
looks ass 
though the 
Senate may 
back up the 
House of Rep- 
resentatives 
oy passing a measure that will, so 
far as legislation can, restrict or 
orevent many of the practices that 
have so seriously interfered with 
production and profits. That 
would, of course, be highly im- 
portant to the market. 

The big bullish factor in this 
market has been the stimulating 
effect on security prices of the 
huge volume of funds seeking in- 
vestment and it is the pressure of 
these funds that has suggested 
that the industrial market would 
achieve at least a 3% yield basis 
(against present 3.30%) before 
encountering any sizable volume 
of selling. (On the basis of cur- 
rent dividend payments the Dow- 
Jones equivalent would be about 
225-230 and to the extent that 
dividends may be increased this 
level would be raised.) 

But intermittently over recent 
years the social changes and 
evolving concepts of the function 
and duty of government have 
acted as a brake and damper 

(Continued on page 2960) 


Edson Gould 


*Mr. Gould is a member of the 
research staff of Smith, Barney & 
Co., but the views and opinions 
expressed by him are not neces- 
sarily those of the firm. 
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Members Philadelphia Stock 
52 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Harrisburg-Pittsburgh-Syracuse-Miami Beach 
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Tele. NY 1-2178 


STANDARD 
GAS EQUIPMENT 


$1 Par Common 


Per shafe 
Net Quick Assets about______ $20.00 
Fixed Assets about = a 
Book Value about __. $54.00 
Earned Year 1945 about ______$ 7.30 
Earned Year 1941 about _._.$ 8.30 


Selling at about 5 times earnings of 
a single year. Data upon request. 


George A. Rogers & Co., Inc. 


1 Montgomery St., Jersey City, N. J. 
42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Silver Scene Shifts 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 


Murdock Bill, approved by Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, is intended to replace rider attached to Treasury Depart- 


ment Appropriation Measure, with which it is identical. 


expected to reach floor for some 
appointment of conferees to draw 
both Houses of Congress. 
of price change on hoarding. 


Bill not 
time. If passed, would require 
up final measure for approval of 


Estimated supplies in Mexico and effect 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Followers of silver politics play by play 
were treated to a shift of seene when on May 16 the Senate silver bloc 


led by 
Abe” Murdoch 
of Utah, intro- 
duced a bill 
and had it re- 
ferred to the 
Senate Bank- 
ing and Cur- 
rency Com- 
mittee. And 
then in the 
remarkably | 
short interval 
of four days, 
the Banking 
and Currency 
Committee — 
which for 
months had 
been sitting on the bill introduced 


last year by Rhode Island’s Sena- | 


Herbert M. Bratter 





“Able ©o——__—- -— 


tor Theodore F. Green—agreed by 
voice vote to report out the con- 
tent of the mining Senator’s bill, 
S. 2206. This puts the matter be- 
fore the fuil Senate for approval, 
and if the Senate approves, the 
only remaining obstacle to $1.29 
silver in two years’ time will be 
the House conferees. Those con- 
ferees, who heretofore were ex- 
pected to come from the House 
Appropriations Committee, will 
now come from the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, if 
the silver bloc has its way. But 
new complications loom, and the 
rider to the Treasury appropria- 
tion bill is not dead. 

All this may sound very con- 

(Continued on page 2956) 





Govt. Propaganda 


By RALPH 


on Price Control 


ROBEY * 


Chief Economist, National Association of Manufacturers 


NAM economist attacks propaganda for price control and refutes — 
argument that without price ceilings producers will demand 


exorbitant prices. 


Holds competition will keep prices down and 


denies opposition of NAM to price control was taken without poll 


of membership, or that businessmen want inflation. 


Says price 


control will not help world food situation, and housewives con- 
stitute a better price control agency than OPA and its economic 


theorists. 


Never in the history of this country have the people been bom- 
barded with more propaganda from a Government agency. 


From top® 


OPA officials 
and the “eco- 
nomic _ stabi- 
lizer’”’ —- from 
certain radio 
comm enators 
and some seg- | 
ments of the) 
press — liter- 
ally millions | 
of words have | 
been pouring | 
into your eyes | 
and ears—| 
wordslike| 
“postwar)| 
profiteers” ...| 
“greedy, self- 
ish, irresponsible groups.” Sen- 


Ralph W. Robey 
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R. G. ILSLEY & CO. 


Member of National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


64 Wall Street, New York 5 
HAnover 2-1140 








Expresso Aereo 
*Kinney Coastal Oil 
Equity Oil 
Utah Southern Oil 
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JAMES M. TOOLAN & CO. 


67 Wall Street, New York 5 
Telephone HAnover 2-9335 
Teletype NY 1-2630 











‘|| Philippine Mining Stocks 


JOHN J. O’KANE JR. & CO. 


tences like—‘“Only price control 
stands between our country and 
inflation.” ... “OPA aids produc- 
tion.” ... And that grand old fear 
line . “Look what happened 
after the last war.” 

You've been told that the reten- 
tion of Mr. Bowles and Mr. Porter 


'and all their cohorts is absolutely 


essential to save the starving peo- 
ple of Europe. In fact, never be- 
fore in our history have so many 
little men mounted so many white 
horses—so many people become 
self-styled heroes—to save the 
nation and the people from them- 
selves ... attempting to work us 
all up into such a frenzy that we'll 
all go out on a crusade from per- 
petual regimentation. 

Well, it’s time to come down to 
earth. It’s time to take stock of 
where we stand. It’s time to an- 


'alyze the emotional outpourings 
iof those egomaniacs who 


think 
they’ve been ordained by some 
supreme being with the brains to 
regulate an entire economy — 8 
million products, 3 million busi- 
(Continued on page 2961) 


*Radio address by Dr. Robey 
over Mutual Broadcasting System, 
May 23, 1946. 
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Dangers of Organized Labor Control 


By DONALD R. RICHBERG* 


One-time Administrator of National Recovery Act scores abuses 
of labor union liberties, and states we have become so befuddled 
by arguments that labor is free to pursue self-interest regardless 
of injury to others, that we fail to recognize labor aggression as an 
attack on Government. Calls for revision of labor laws that would 
end rule of force and institute rule of justice, and points out eco- 
nomic power held by unions leaves no alternative to governmental 
action to enforce industrial peace. Blames both labor and manage- 
ment leaders as well as politicians and “economic reformers.” 
Lays down economic principles regarding national income distribu- 
tion, wages and price relationships, and profit incentives. Urges 
industrial leaders to indulge in more self-criticism and maintain 
their interest in rule of law. 















No matter how large the enterprise or how specialized the func- 
tions of a corporate officer, there is hardly any responsible exec cutive 
who is not» 
deeply con- 
cerned with 
labor rela- 
tions. The| 
sales execu-| 
tive must have 















|or industry but often in many in- 
terdependent industries and vrades. 
The coal strike has shown how 
the strike of 600,000 men may dis- 
integrate the business of the en- 
tire nation. The s.rike of 3,500 
















something to | tugboat men in New York harbor, 
sell which will | (Continued on page 2946) 

be produced | —— 

by labor 





| First New Amsterdam 


transported by | 
labor, and sold | 


to somebody | To Open i in New York 


who depends 

on wage earn- The First New Amsterdam Corp. 

ers to resell it | is being formed with offices at 

or to buy it.| 120 Broadway; New York City, to 
engage in the securities business. 


There is a ‘ ; 
Officers are Clarency Y. Palitz, 


chain of labor relations running - 
from the production of raw maie-/| President, and Walter A. Weiss, 
Vice-President. Mr. Palitz was 


rial to the ultimate consumer . 
which must be in continuous oper- | President of the previous corpora- 
tion doing business under the 


ation. If it is broken or stopped A 
at any place ihe complicated in- |S@ame name. Mr. Weiss in the past 
was with Lehman Brothers. 












Donald R. Richberg 












































dustrial machine is thrown out of 
gear, not only in one enterprise | 


























‘Walker & MacKay Join 
Floyd D. Cerf Company 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Lt. ‘Donald 





*An address by Mr. Ric hberg at | 
Banquet of National Federacion of 
Sales Executives, Chicago, IIl., 


May 23, 1946. Mr. Richberg is a| . 

member of the law firm of Davies, Mackiny, eoneenly nepeneen srow: 
|active army service, has joined 

Richberg, Beebe, Busick and Rich-| Floyd D. Cerf Co., 120 So. La 

ardson of Washington, D. C. |Salle Street, in the syndicate de- 

|par.ment, Floyd D. Cerf, Presi- 


° dent, announced teday. Mr. Mac- 
Acme Aluminum Alloys, Inc. Kay is a graduate of the Univer- 
Common & Conv. Preferred 


> | sity of Michigan and the Harvard 
“Detroit Harvester Co. Com 


| Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ni ministration. 

“Solar Aircraft Company 

90c Conv. Preferred 


Also associated with the firm is 
Allen L. Walker. Mr. Walker was 
“Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 
$2.40 Conv. Preferred 





previously with the Recons.-ruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, and 
'wrior thereto with Goven, Eddins 
| & Co. 


*Prospectus on request 
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HELP WANTED © POSITIONS WANTED 


Officials of Fund 
and World Bank 


(Sixth of a series) 


LOUIS RASMINSKY 


Executive Director of the Fund 
Representing Canada and Norway 


During the technical ae 
preceding and following the B 
Conference Mr. Rasminsky be- 
came well known in Washington 
financial cir- 
cies. At Sa- 
vannah he 
was elected 
executive di- 
rector of the 
Fund by the 
combined 
votes of Can- 
ada and Nor- 
way. Thus he 
-holds a voting 
power of 4,000 
votes in the 
Fund, or 
4.83% of the 
total. 

Born in 
Montreal in 
1908, Louis Rasminsky graduated 
from the University of Toronto in 
economics in 1928. He took post 
graduate work at the University 
of London and the London School 
of Economics. In 1930 Rasminsky 
was appointed to the Financial 
and Economic Section of the 
League of Nations. He specialized 
in banking and currency questions 
with the League of Nations from 
1930 to 1939, was appointed head 
of the Economic and Research Di- 
vision of the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board of Canada in 1940, 
and at present occupies the posi- 
tions of chairman (alternate) of 
the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board and executive assistant to 
the governors of the Bank of 
Canada. In Washington, Mr. Ras- 
minsky continues to be paid from 
Canada, in keeping with Canadian 
policy as evidenced at Savannah. 
He accepts no Salary from the 
Fund, but only expenses. 

During the past few years, Mr. 
Rasminsky has participated ac- 
tively in the preparations for and 
the work of the Bretton Woods 
Conference, the San Francisco 
Conference, and the subsequent 
inaugural meetings of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the 
United Nations Organization. Mr. 
Rasminsky was a member of the 
Canadian Delegation at the Savan- 
nah Bank and Fund meeting. 





Louis Rasminsky 
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120 enbvée, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-9400 
Teletype NY 1-1950-2 & NY 1-2837-9 


89 Devonshire Street, Boston 9 


LAfayette 3300 Teletype BS 208 


Direct private wires vetween New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Hartford 


services. 
and analyzes proposed remedies 


labor. 


Labor Relations Act. 


Our Industrial Relations Problem 


By WILLIAM K. JACKSON* 
President, Chamber of Commerce of U. 8 
Prominent industrialist, asserting it is time for action to end nation’s 
paralysis from labor disputes, urges legislation to end coercion, 
violence, intimidation, mass picketing and blocking of public 
Says these practices undermine collective bargaining, 


~y 


of (1) compulsory arbitration; 


(2) government seizure; and (3) application of anti-trust laws to 
Holds compulsory arbitration success is not assured; 
that government seizure is not desirable but may be necessary; and 
is in favor of applying anti-trust laws to labor. 
to improve collective bargaining, and calls for a revision of National 


Proposes a means 


Tonight our nation is in a state of industrial stagnation. Count- 
less factories are shut down by strikes. 


Numberless others are short 





of fuel 
also they are 
unable to ob- 
tain raw ma- 
terials and 
parts because 
the plants that 


supply the 
materials and 
parts are 


themselves 
shut down. 

Our re- 
tailers have 
almost no 
automobiles, 
few radios, 
few refrigera- 
tors, and few 
electrical appliances. Their inven- 
tories are hungry for replace 
ments. The public’s impatience is 
emphatic. 


Our home builders are making 
little progress because of the lack 
of essential items that are the 
products of factories now closed. 
And our veterans continue to have 
no place to live. 

Hundreds of thousands of our 
workers are receiving no wages 
with which to pay the grocer. 





William K. Jackson 





Those who have gone back to 
work after their own strikes are 
over are laid off again because 
they have no materials on which 
to work. Great numbers of our 
factory employees have had to 
sell their war bonds and draw 
upon their savings. 

And, of all the world, our na- 
tion, alone among nations, has had 
the brightest prospects for a 
happy return to the ways of peace. 

I am going to talk to you to- 
night about these strikes and their 
effects, and the rights of the pub- 





*An address by Mr. Jackson be- 
fore New Jersey State Chamber 
of Commerce, Newark, N. J., May 
23, 1946. 


and 


lic which have been all but ige 
nored, 

The public expects production 
to continue uninterrupted in this 
crucial period of reconversion. 
Even more, the public has the 
right to expect continuous service 
from its railroads; from its tele- 
phone and telegraph companies; 
from its bus and streetcar lin 
and from its electric, gas, an 
water utilities. In all these service 
industries costly strikes have oc= 
curred. 

Time for Action 


The time has come for action, 
The righteous wrath of.a long 
suffering public demands it. 
There are those who say—keep 
calm—get the facts first—let there 
be an investigation of the causes 
of these strikes. 

What facts are not now known? 
As far as the public is concerned 
the outstanding fact is that its 
rights have been flouted. The pub- 
lic knows what caused the strikes, 
That is history. What the publie 
wants is an assurance that these 
wholesale strikes will not be re- 
peated, and that it shall not be 
again impotent and helpless in the 
face of threatening calamity. 

There are those who say — im- 
prove the processes of collective 
bargaining. I believe in that. But 
of what avail is it if the processe# 
of collective bargaining are metic- 
ulously followed and then nego- 
tiations break down and strikes 
flame out. 


There are those who say — ex= 
tend the Railway Labor Act or ita 
principles to all industries where 
the public interest is preeeminent 
The Railway Labor Act has its 
good points. I am aware of them, 
but, why extend that law, which 
in fact does not outlaw strikes, if 








there be repetition of the events 
(Continued on page 2925) 
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Wages, Prices and Securities 


By ALBERT E. 


VAN COURT and AUGUSTUS SLATER* 


Investment analysts predict a probable 20-30% increase in the cost 
of living from present levels. Aver that despite political pressure 
to keep the cost of living “index” down during election year dollar 
devaluation resulting from arbitrary production cost hike is an 
accomplished fact. Hold inflation inherent in huge wartime savings 
versus goods shortages, emphasized by politicians, is of shert 
rather than long-term significance. See protection against decline in 


purchasing power of fixed incomes, and “real” 


value of high grade 


credit obligations, afforded by the holding of carefully selected 


“growth” 
Strikes 
efforts to 


A. Slater 


securities. 


and politically sponsored wage increases, combined with 
“hold the line” against inflation in this election year, have 


created a dilemma from which 
there is no retreat. A choice 
will have to be made between 
higher prices, or a continued 
shortage of goods. The modifi- 
cation of OPA price controls, 
therefore, is both an essential 
step toward full employment, 
and an indication that Congress 


-, is becoming more realistic with 


respect to the reconversion 
snarl. 


The pros and cons of “infla- 


tion’”’ have been bruited about | 


for so many years that confu- 


; sion exists with respect to the 


issues now at stake. But a clear 
understanding of the facts is 
essential to investors planning 


Albert E. Van Court 


vrotection of capital and purchasing power against foreseeable 
dollar devaluation. 





® 
Two Current Inflationary Factors; short rather than long-term sig- 


In belaboring an infinitely com- | 


nificance, with volume production 


plex price structure, the OPA has | the obvious and only cure. 


ignored the fact that there are) 
two distinct 


Government price controls 
inflationary forces | which impede full peacetime pro- 


currently at work. The first is the | duction will defeat their own pur-— 


one we hear most about. 


It arises | pose. 


from an unprecedented level of | market” was at a 
stored-up purchasing power and | production facilities were fully 
back-log of accumulated demand, employed either for war or essen— 
is against an acute shortage of | tial civilian needs, and appeal to 


goods. 


reports on financial matters issued 


During the war the “black 


minimum since 


But this disparity is of | the patriotic motive was sufficient 


'to stigmatize both purchaser and 
“The first of a series of monthly | seller of black market goods. 


But these influences no longer 


by Gross, Van Court & Co. of Los| exist, and unless an enlightened 


Angeles, Calif. 


| (Continued 


on page 2951) 








U. S. Government Bond Market 


By JAMES H. CLARKE* 


Assistant Vice-President, prvi wane National Bank & Trust Co. 


of Chicago 


Mr. Clarke, in reviewing fluctuations of Government bond prices, 
notes recent decline has been due to abandonment of Treasury 
policy of pumping deposits and reserves into banking system as an 
aid to war financing. Because of statements of -Treasury and 
Federal Reserve authorities announcing retention of present inter- 
est rate pattern, he does not look for substantial change in market, 


despite war loan deposit withdrawals to retire national debt. 


Urges 


banks to prepare to replace loss of earnings on loan deposits by 


searching for other sources of income. 


Cautions income loss is 


preferable to assuming risks of unsound investments. 


for 
BROKERS and DEALERS 


UTAH MINING 
STOCKS 


In 1942, the first full year of the war, many bankers were wor- 
ried about the increase in this country’s debt. They had watched it 
grow during the 1930s and fore-* 
saw to some extent the stagger- 
ing amounts which would be piled 
up to meet the costs of war. Some 
bankers were disturbed to a point 
where they carried from 60% to 
80% of their deposits in cash and, 
in one or two _ instances, their 
desperation caused them to li- 
quidate everything and _ close 
up shop. The first war loan 
drive did not come until Decem- 
ber, 1942 and by early 1943 
bankers became more venture- 
some and entered the short-term 
market. Later they bought the 
eight to ten-year two’s which were 
offered by the Treasury, and by 
1944 and through 1945 many of 
those who at one time had been 
afraid to buy one-year %ths be- 
gan buying Government securities 
with little regard to maturity. 
F:gures on bank holdings of bonds 
show that short maturities pre- 
dominated in the early years of 
the war but during the last two 
years there was no change in the 


» 12 Texas Public Service 


Protuces the finest precision ball 
and roller bearings. Has net quick 
ef o er $5 per share and has shown 
good peacetime earnings ($3.14 
m 1941). 


W. H. Bext & Co.| 


Incorporated 
Investment Securities 
42 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. 
Tel. HUB. 0810 Teletype BS 189 
New York Tel. CAnal 6-3667 
York Philadelphia Washington 
Yentown Easton Harrisburg Portland 


short position but longer holdings 
increased 60%. 

Why this change? What became 
of the fears of the bankers who 
only two or three years before 
were of the opinion that Govern— 
ment financing in World War II 
would encounter the same diffi- 
culties that broke the markets 
during and following World War 
I? The answers to these questions 
are not too complex. The ability 
of the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve Banks to manage money 
did the job. “Managed Money” is 
a loosely defined term and in this 
instance is used only to cover the 
processes by which the Treasury 
was able to pump additional de— 
posits of over $100 billions into 
the banking system, and the Fed-— 
eral Reserve Banks were able to 
create reserves and deposits in 
excess of $23 billions. These two 
things ultimately made converts 
out of the most skeptical. These 
deposits and excess reserves pro- 


vided the enormous funds which 

banks used to buy Government 

securities, until bank holdings 
(Continued on page 2933) 





The Gruen Watch Company 
Midland Utilities Co. 


Memos on Request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 


1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 


New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 
N. Y. Telephone—WHitehall 3-7253 
Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 








Established 1898 


W. H. CHILD, INC. 


Members Salt Lake Stock Exchange 
BROKERS 


Stock Exchange Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Teletype SU 67 Phone 5-6172 
ana 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Oneida Ltd. 


Common Preferred 


Utica & Mohawk 
Cotton Mills, Inc. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


MOHAWK VALLEY 


iain * cwactaitd 
238 Genesee St., Utica 2, N. Y. 
Tel. 4-3195-6-7 Tele. UT 16 








DES MOINES 


WHEELOCK & CUMMINS 


INCORPORATED 








Dealer Inquiries Invited 


Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Stee! Corp. com. 
Vinco Corp. 

Sterling Motor Truck 
Warner Co. common 
Penna. Engineering Co. com. 
So. Colorado Power Co. com. 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 
Phone Rittenhouse 3717 Tele. PH 73 





Iowa Power & Light Co. 


Preferred 


Wnited Light & Railways Co. 


Preferreds 


Sioux City Gas & Electric Co. 


Preferred and Common 








EQUITABLE BUILDING 
DES MOINES 9, IOWA 


Phone 4-7159 Bell Tele. DM 184 


*An address by Mr. Clarke be- | 
fore the 55th Annual Meeting of 
the Tennessee Bankers Associa- 
tion, Memphis, May 23, 1946. 
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The Economic Outlook 


By MARCUS NADLER* 
Professor of Finance, New York University 
Asserting the economic picture has certain bright aspects, Dr. 
Nadler gives as expected economic developments: (1) a high level 
of business activity for mext few years; (2) an early balancing of 
production with demand; (3) an expanded role of U. S. in inter- 
national finance and trade; (4) increase in middle class income 
groups; and (5) efforts to alleviate the debt burden. Predicts 
bank holdings of Government bonds will decline, while business 
loans will increase. Looks for more bank mergers and says interest 
rates are to remain low for some time. Holds competition of banks 
with Government lending agencies may increase, and concludes 
danger of inflation may have reached peak, but is still greater 


than realized. 


Introduction 


It is always difficult to make predictions, particularly at the 
present time when the world at large is in turmoil and in a state of 


flux. The ma-® 





jor nations of | ed and labor difficulties and faul- 


the world |ty planning by the Administration 


have sofar 
been unable 
to agree on 
many import- 
ant points. 
Considerable 
difficulties 
have been 
encountered 
in drawing 
up the terms 
of the treaties 
of peace. 
Throughout 
the world 
there is a 
great shortage of all kinds of com- 
modities and many millions are 
faced with hunger. In the United 
States, too, the reconversion has 
not proceeded at the rate expect- 


Dr. Marcus Nadler 


*An address by Dr. Nadler be- 
fore the New York State Bankers 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 27, 1946. 


| 





have contwibuted materiality to 
the present shortages and difficul- 
ties. The danger of inflation is 
great and spending by the people 
continues at an accelerated rate. 

There are certain bright aspects 
to the picture, however. The Or- 
ganization of the United Nations 
has survived its first shocks. The 
Bretton Woods Agreement has 
been ratified by the majority of 
the countries and the institutions 
advocated by it will soon come 
into existence. The physical as- 
pect of reconversion in the United 
States has practically been com- 
pleted. As soon as the labor diffi- 
culties are ironed out the nation 
will be ready to produce larger 
quantities of commodities than 
ever before. Furthermore, the 
budget of the United States is 
practically balanced and the fiscal 
outlook for 1946-47 and ensuing 
years is good. ‘ 

(Continued on page 2926) 





Essentials of Price Stabilization 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New York holds it not a problem for tem- 
porary expedients, but one of long-term solution. 
monetization” refunding of National Debt. 

“Only gradually has it become widely recognized that price 


stabilization is not wholly, or even primarily, a problem of th 
reconversion period, but that six-® : 


teen years of deficit financing by 
the Federal Government has 
brought about profound changes 
in monetary and banking cendi- 
tions which, to the extent that 
they are not counteracted, threat— 
en to be a continuing, not a tem- 
porary, influence on the price 
level. Such essentially temporary 
measures as direct price control 
and the stimulation of reconver-— 
sion, however useful they may be 
as emergency expedients, offer no 
solution to the long-term prob-— 


lem,” states the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York in the cur- 
rent issue of “The Guaranty Sur- 


Urges a “de- 








! which is in the form of cash and} 
demand deposits, a quarter in \ 


vey,” its monthly review of busi 
ess and financial conditions. 


Source of the Inflationary Threat 
“What is the source of this un- 
derlying and continuing inflation- 
ary danger? It is the existence of 
$101 billion in demand deposits 
and currency in circulation, plus 
$50 billion in time deposits and 
$49 billion in United States sav 
ings bonds redeemable in cash on 
demand,” The Survey” continues. 
“This makes a total of approxi 
mately $200 billion of liquid assets 
in the hands of the public, half of 


(Continued on page 2925) 











Partner Wanted 


By Investment Banking House Contem- 
plating an International Business 


A NEW INVESTMENT BANKING HOUSE, now being 
organized, is desirous of adding to its present experienced 
personnel, by taking in one or more active or inactive 
partners, who can contribute $250,000 working capital 


or more. 


ORGANIZER HAS HAD OVER 25 YEARS of experience in 
practically every branch of the Securities Industry. He is 
an up-to-date executive and administrator. Is well con- 
nected in the “Street” and elsewhere in Banking and 
Securities circles where his standing is very high. 


IS KEEN-MINDED, ALERT, has a pleasant personality, 
and is easy to get along with. 


HE IS IN A STRONG AND POSITIVE position to obtain 
remunerative business, and secure high class, responsible 


customers. 


Address Box S 29, Commercial & Financial Chronicle, 
25 Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 


—— 


























Cooperation of Banks 
With Government 


By JOHN W. SNYDER* 
Director of War Mobilization Reconversion 


Stressing important role of banks in aiding reconversion, Mr. Snyder 
emphasizes production accomplishments since V-J Day, and jus- 


tifies his erroneous predictions of large unemployment. 


Points to 


increases in bank loans of $2 billion and to bank plans to aid financ- 
ing of small business. Denounces a government dominated economy, 
but advocates retention of existing price, credit, and production 
controls until supplies catch up with demand. Urges continued 
cooperation of banks with government in fighting inflation, in 
stimulating production, and in aiding policy of repaying govern- 
ment debt by withdrawal of war loan accounts, even if banks’ earn- 
ings are sacrificed. Upholds our system of private enterprise. 


Sometimes, getting away from your own business for a while— 
seeing it from the outside—improves your perspective and actually 


you closer to 
it than you 
were before. 


' magnificent 
f job the banks 
- have done in 
| helping to win 
; the war, iI 
- have come to 
realize more 
fully how for- 
tunate this 
Nation’ is in 
having a 
banking es- 
tablishment so 
perfectly suited to its needs— 
solid, flexible, dependable and yet 


John W. Snyder 


*An address by Mr. Snyder be- 
fore the Missouri State Bankers 
Convention, St. Louis, Mo., May 
21, 1946. 


>. 


seems to bring® 








dynamic and imaginative. With- 
out this superlative banking serv- 
ice, Americans could not achieve 
the future they envisage. The job 
ehead is new; it is difficult and 
very big, but it constitutes the 
most exciting challenge of our 
times. 

I noted the other day in a Fed- 
eral Reserve report that debits to 
deposit accounts during the first 
quarter of this year amounted 
to $250,673,000,000. When 1 
presume to multiply by four in 
those astronomical realms, I am 
forced to the conclusion that the 
banks have been honoring checks 
at the rate of a trillion dollars a 
year. 

This is truly a tremendous la- 
bor, but it is symptomatic of a 
situation that every banker un- 
derstands and welcomes. The re- 
sources of this country are larger 

(Continued on page 2950) 





John J. Ryan Shortly 
To Form Own Inv. Firm 


NEWARK, N. J.—John J. Ryan, 
partner in J. B. Hanauer & Co., 
will shortly form Ryan & Co. with 
offices at 5 Commerce Street, to 
engage in the securities business. 


McBee Co. Elects 


Rummel & Stitt 
Frederick C. Rummel, 


—_— 


Presi- 


dent of Burr & Co. Inc., New York 
and William B. Stitt, New York 
attorney, have been elected direc- 


tors of The McBee Company, 


Athens, Ohio, the company an- 


nounced. The company recently 


admitted the public into owner- 
ship of its securities for the first 
time through the sale of 98,000 
shares of its $5 par common stock. 





Wickliffe Shreve to Be 
Hayden, Stone Partner 


Wickliffe Shreve, manager of 
he syndicate department for 
Lehman Brothers, will shortly be- 
come a partner in Hayden, Stone 
& Co., 25 Broad Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 


Stock Exchange and other leading 
Exchanges. 


J. A. White & Co. Adds 
Finan & Mallon to Staff 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CINCINNATI, OHIO — J. A. 
White & Co., Union Central Build- 
ing, have added Edward R. Finan 
and Horace T. Mallon to their 
staff. Both have recently been in 
the armed service. 

















™ 


' The offering of these securities is made only by a Circular-letter which 
may be obtained on request from the undersigned. 


9$9,G00 Shares 


Industrial: Electronic Corporation 


Common Stock 


Price: $3 per share 


Horr Rose &TROSTER. 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6 


Telephone: 
BOwling Green 9-7400 


May 29,1946 


=) 


| 








Teletypes: 
NY 1-375 & NY 1-2751 


ci 
































L. Richard Kinnard 
Wih Branch, Cabell 


RICHMOND, VA.—L. Richard 
Kinnard, formerly partner of Van 
Als yne, Noel & Co., will join 
Branch, Cabell & Co., 814 East 
Main Street, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, as manager 
of the firm’s investment depart- 
ment, effec ive June 1. 


John A. Foltz Joins Staff 
Of B. C. Christopher & Ce: 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. — John A. 
Foltz has become associsted with 
B. C. Christopher & Co., Board of 
Trade Building. For many years 
he was with Prugh, Combest and 
Land. 


Spiker Rejoins Thomas 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Edward T. 
Spiker, having just been released 
from the Chemical Warfare Ser- 
vice as Captain, has resumed his 
former position with E. W. Thomas 
& Co., 135 So. La Salle Street. 





SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will ap, an advertisement which 
we hope will be of interest to our fellow 
Americans.This is number 128 of a series. 

SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP, 





Reminiscence 


By MARK MERIT 








The Liquor Control Board of one of 
our southern states, issues a Re- 
view, periodically, “‘to coordinate 
all factual information and Liquor 
Control Board activities, making 
it conveniently available, in a 
single reference volume.” The 
board expresses the hope that it 
willencourage cooperation betweem 
all agencies working for better law 
enforcement. We have on our 
desk, a copy of the Review for 
April 1946. It is both interesting 
and highly illuminating. 


This southern state has a consider- 
able number of dry areas, and the 
Liquor Control Board’s Review 
reveals information on enforce- 
ment which is reminiscent of those 
days when the entire country was 
subjected to what its sponsors 
termed a “‘noble experiment”? and 
which turned out to be the most 
ignoble era of crime in our entire 
history. For instance, in the month 
of March, alone, there were 255 
convictions for evasion of the 
liquor laws in the dry sections of 
the state. Fines and costs for 
evasion of the dry laws in the dry 
areas. totalled $42,924.27—in one 
month! 


In reading the report, one truth 
stands out in bold relief. The 
people in these so-called dry areas 
have a perfect right, under local 
option, to make the sale of alco- 
holic beverages illegal in their 
communities. They have not 
learned, however, that merely 
voting their districts dry, does not 
result in the enforcement of their 
expressed desire. Not only is this 
true of our own country, it has: 
been true of all countries since the 
earliest days of civilization, 


An old adage keeps running: 
through our mind as we write this. 
We think it was Emerson who 
wrote something to the effect that, 
““When laws are too strict, people 
will not obey them.” 





FREE — Send 
MERIT OF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS 
CORP., Dept. 18A, 350 Fifth Avenue; 
N. Y. 1, N. Y., and ycu will receive a 968+ 
page book containing illustrated reprints of 
earlier articles. 
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Trading Markets 





Allied Paper Mills 
Atlas Brewing Co. 
Atlas Press Co. 


C. L. Schmidt & Co. 


Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 








CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Member, National Association 
of Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middle West — Pacific Coast 


For 
UNDERWRITERS 


SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 LaSalle St. 650 S. Spring a 
418 
State 6502 CG 99 Michigan 4 








Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp. 


The Chicago Corp. 
The-Muter-Co. 


Circular on Request 


HICKS & PRICE 


Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 
231 So. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 
Randolph 5686——CG 972 
New York Office - 1 Wall St. 





mmr ORAL SN 
*Wells-Gardner & Co., Com. 

*Woodall Industries, Inc., Pfd. 
*Camden Forge Co., Common 
Snap-On Tools Corp., Com. 


*Prospectus Available on Request. 


Paal FI.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 
Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletyp~ CG 405 





Indianapolis, Ind. - Rockford, Hl. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





iin 
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FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


In All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared—Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 
131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5C60 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
Aupnavavnuusansr4uu4si suite g4Un HUAN UASONULANG LUBLIN ATOOUAE Hv UNAA ALLA AE 





FRED. W. FAIRMAN CO. 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


National Gas & Electric 
Corporation Common Stock 


Write For N-1, 
A discussion of this company. 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Kandolph 4068 
Direct Private Wire to New York 
Beli System CG 537 

















Dealer-Broker Investment | 
Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 

















Fifteen Low-Priced Issues—List 
of interesting speculative situa- 
tions — Brand, Grumet & Ross, 
55 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Fire & Casualty Insurance Stocks 
1945 — Earnings comparison—cir- 
cular on request—Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
N. Y. 


Geared to the News—Brochure 
of comment and review contain- 
ing brief analyses of Philip Carey 
Manufacturing Co.; Sargent & Co.;: 
The Upson Company; Lawrence 
Portland Cement Co.; The Parker 
Appliance Co.; Pettibone Mulliken 
Corp.; Armstrong Rubber Co.; 
Ohio Leather Co.; American Fur- 
niture Co.; Punta Alegre Sugar 
Corp.; Haytian Corporation of 
America; Latrobe Electric Steel 
Co.; Ray-O-Vac Company; Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works and Welch 
Grape Juice Co.—Strauss Bros., 32 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


New York City Bank Stocks— 
Pamphlet on favorable outlook— 
Kugel, Stone & Co., 20 Broad 
street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Ohio Unlisted Common Stocks— 
Quarterly folder of statistical in- 
‘ormation on _ selected issues— 
Merrill, Turben & Co., Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, 
Jhio. 


Stocks versus Groups—Study— 
Geyer & Co., Inc., 67 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available is a study of 
American Surety Co. of New York. 





Abitibi Power & Paper—Sum- | 
nary—Ernst & Co., 120 Broadway, | 
New York 5, N. Y. | 


American Forging and Socket— | 
Circular—De Young, Larson & | 
Tornga, Grand Rapids National | 
sey Building, Grand Rapids 2. | 
Mich. 


American Glass Co.—Analytical | 
brochure indicating speculative | 
possibilities — Kneeland & Co.,| 
Board of Trade Building, Chi-| 
cago 4, Ill. 


American Light & Traction— 
Memorandum on increased break- | 
up value—Ralph E. Samuel & Co.,‘ 
115 Broadway, New York 6,N. Y. | 


Amott Baker Realty Bond Price | 
Averages—Current news bulletin | 
—Amott, Baker & Co., Inc., 150) 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


A. S. Campbell Co., Inc. 
Analysis — New York Hanseatic 
Corporation, 120 Broadway, New 
Zork 5, N. Y. 


Canadian Western Lumber Co. 
—Circular—Maher & Hulsebosch, 
62 William Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. 


Central Paper — Circular 
Adams & Peck, 63 Wall Street, 


|look—F. J. Young & Co., 


| Analysis—Caswell 





New York 5, N. Y. 





Central Public Utility Corp. __ 
Analysis — Brailsford & Co., 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Til. 


Commodore Hote!, Inc. — De- 
scriptive circular—Seligman, Lu- 
betkin & Co., 41 Broad - Street 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Commonwealth and Southern 
Corp.—Analysis and outlook—H 
Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver Street 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Consolidated Gas Utilities anc 
The Chicago Corp.—Circulars— 
Hicks & Price, 231 South La Salk 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 

Also available is a recent mem- 
orandum on The Muter Co. 


L. A. Darling Co.—One com- 
pany in four growth fields — 
Analysis for dealers only—More- 
land & Co., Penobscot Building, 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


Drico Industrial Corporation — 
Current situation and outlook — 
J. F. Reilly & Co., 40 Exchange 
Place, New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available is the current 
issue of “Highlights of Wall 
Street” discussing the outlook for 
the market and the situation in 
several interesting issues. 


Co. — 
Pont. 
Milk Street, 


Dwight Manufacturing 
Descriptive analysis—du 
Homsey Co., 31 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Eversharp, Inc.—Analysis on in- 
teresting situation—Hayden, Stone 
& Co., 25 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South- 
ern Railway Co.—Detailed anal- 
ysis—Adams & Co., 231 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, II11. 


Grinnell Corporation — Memo- 
randum indicating interesting out- 
Inc.. 
52 Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. 


Hammond Instrument Co. — 
a Co. “220 


South La Salle Street, Chicago 


| 3, Ill. 


Hartford-Empire Study of 


| outlook and speculative possibili- 


ties for appreciation for this com- 
pany—Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available 
are late memoranda on: 

Great American Industries: 
Alabama Mills, Inc.; Douglas 
Shoe; General Tin; Upson Co.: 
Mohawk Rubber: Aspinook Corp.; 
Purolator; Lanova. 


Illinois Central — Memorandum 
—Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall S.reet, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available is a leaflet of 
ICC Monthly Comment on Trans- 
portation Statistics for the First 
Quarter of 1946. 


(946-47 Officers of New York Security Analysis 


Pierre Bretey 


President Vice President 


Shelby Cullom Davis G. 


cee POA RE RRR | 


Irving Kalin 
Treasurer 


Phillipps Caterer 
Secretary 





Kinney-Coastal Oil Company— 
Analtysis—James M. Toolan & Co.., 
37 Wall Street, New York 5, N. ¥ 


Le Roi Company —Study of 
‘ommon stock as a sound specu- 
lative purchase — First Colony 
Corpor:tion, 70 Pine Street. Neu 
York 5, N. Y. Special letter avail- 
able on Citizens Utilities. 


R. G. LeTourneau, Inc.—Anal- 
ytical study—Graham, Parsons & 
Co., 14 Wall Stree., New York 5. 
n,m. 


Macfadden Publications—Circu- 
lar—C. E. de Willers & Co., 120 
Brozdway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Magor Car Corporation—Circu- 
lar on dividend-paying railway 
equipment stock—Send for circu- 
lar CC—Blair F. Claybaugh & Co. 
52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Midland Utilities Company and 
Midland Realization Company— 
Current memorandum and bal- 
ince sheet—Doyle, O’Connor & 
Co., 125 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill. 

Miller Manufacturing Co.—An- 
alysis of current situation and 
prospects for 1946—Comstock & 
Co., 231 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


National Gas & Electric Corp 
—Late memorandum on a stock 
»ffering combination of improving 
utility income, together with ex- 
-ellent speculative possibilities 
from oil developments—Fred W 
Fairman & Co., 208 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


New England Lime Company— 
Descriptive circular—Dayto: 
Haigney & Co., 75 Federal Street 
Boston 10, Mass. 

New England Public Service— 
Analysis — Ira Haupt & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Panama Coca Cola—Circular or 
interesting possibilities — Hoit 
Rose & Troster, 74 Trinity Place 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Revere Copper & Brass—Study 
of outlook — Edward A. Purcell 
& Co., 50 Broadway, New York 
4. N. . 

H. H. Robertson Co.—Late data 
—Goodbody & Co., 115 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Schenley Distillers Corporation 
—Brochure of articles they have 





oeen running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
m. Se 


Security and Industry Survey 
—64 page booklet covering 34 in- 
dustries — includes review and 
analysis of the current position 
and outlook for both business and 
the securities markets; selections 
of pre-planned portfolios for the 
investment of different amounts 
and for varying objectives; factual 
appraisals of 34 leading industries 
with selections of individual is- 
sues for specific purposes; sections 
on U. S. Government securities 
including a timely article on “The 
Outlook for Interest Rates”; rail- 
road, utility and corporate bonds, 
preferred stocks, and a listing of 
consistent dividend-paying com- 
mon stocks — mailed without ob- 
ligation, write to department T— 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 
5. N.Y. 


Sheller Manufacturing Corp. — 


‘Fecent report—Mercier, McDowell 


& Dolphyn, Buk! Building, De- 
troit 26, Mich. 


Simplex Paper Co.—Descriptive 
analysis discussion potential post- 
war benefits to the company from 
the automobile, building, and 
frozen food industries—Raymond 
& Co., 148 State Street, Boston 9, 
Mass. 


Spokane Portland Cement— 
Bulletin on recent developments— 
Lerner & Co., 10 Post Office 
Square, Boston 9 Mass. 


Texas Public Service — Mem- 
orandum Buckley Brothers, 
1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
ye 

Also available are memoranda 
on Gruen Watch Company and 
Midland Utilities. 


Thermatomic Carbon Co, 
—Circular—Hoit, Rose & Troster, 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, 
| i, o 


Upson Co. — Descriptive Cir- 
cular—Seligman, Lubekin & Co., 
1 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Also detailed circulars on 
Tennessee Products; Wellman En- 
gineering Co.; Shatiterproof Glass; 
Temple Coal. 











Prospectus Available 


Scranton 











Telephone Dearborn 1421 


Common Stock 
Priced at 22% to Yield 4.44% 


SILLS, MINTON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Member$ Chicago Stock Exchange 


209 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4, TLL. 


Electric 





Teletype CG 864 














Telephone State 8711 
New York Philadelphia 





—We Maintain Active Markets In— 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Common 
CHICAGO SO. SHORE & SO. BEND RR. Common 
REEVES-ELY LABORATORIES Conv. Preference 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


Incorporated 


135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


Teletype CG 273 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
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NSTA Notes 











NATIONAL SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Reservation should be made now for Special Train 
Chicago Sept. 14 for the National Security Traders Association Con- 
vention in Seattle, Sept. 17-19. 


The Schedule is 


Sat. Sept. 14 
Mon. Sept. 16 


Thurs. Sept. 19 
Fri. Sept. 20 


Sat. Sept. 21 
Sun. Sept. 22 


Tues. Sept. 24 
Wed. Sept. 25 


Fri. Sept. 27 
Sat. Sept. 28 
Grand Canyon Sat. Sept. 28 5:30 P.M. Santa Fe 
Chicago Mon. Sept. 30 10:30 A.M. Santa Fe 


Cars connecting with the Special at Chicago will leave Sept. 13 
from Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. 

The approximate cost.of the All Expense Trip (including Pullman, 
hotels and meals on train) on the basis of two in a compartment 
from the following points to Seattle and return via Los Angeles 
will be: 

From Baltimore, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
person; from Chicago, Illinois, $300 per person. 

Reservations nay be made now through John M. O'Neill, Stein 
Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore, Md.; B. W. Pizzini, B. W. Pizzini & Co., 
New York, N. Y.; Edward H. Welch, Sincere & Co., Chicago, lL; 
Dayton Haigney; Dayton Haigney & Co., Boston, Mass.; and Russell 
M. Dotts, Bioren & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DALLAS BOND CLUB 


The Bond Club of Dallas is holding its annual spring party on 
May 30, 1946, at the Lakewood Courtry Club. Features of the day 
re golf, tennis and swimming, with gin rummy, etc, ‘following 
Tuncheon. 

Members of the Entertainment Committee are: Jesse A. Sanders 
Jr., Sanders & Newsom, Chairman; John L. Canavan, Rauscher, 
Pierce & Co.: P. B. Garrett, Texas Bank & Trust Co.; Robert R. Gil- 
bert, Jr., First National Bank in Dallas; and James F. Jacques, First 
Southwest Co. 


as Follows: 
10:30 A.M. 
Early Evg. 
11:55 P.M. 
8:00 A.M. 
1:00 P.M. 
10:30 A.M. 
9:10 P.M. 
10:00 A.M. 
4:30 P.M. 
8:30 A.M. 


Lv 
AI 
Ly 
Ar 
Lv 
Al 
Lv 
Ar 
Lv 
Ar 
Lv 
Ar 


Milwaukee Road 
Milwaukee Road 
Union Pacific 
Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


Chicago 
Seattle 

Seattle 
Portland 
Portland 

San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles ~ 
Grand Canyon 


Southern Pacific 


Santa Fe 
Santa Fe 


$425 per 


“CINCINNATI STOCK & BOND CLUB, INC. 


On June 13 and 14 the Cincinnati Stock and Bond Club will hold 
its Mid-Summer Party. There will be a cocktail party on the night 
«of the 13th and an all-day outing at the Kenwood Club on the I4th. 
Frederick F. Latscha, Geo. Eustis & Co., is Chairman of the Com- 
wmnittee on Arrangements, 




















J. Fleming Settle 


“GEORGIA SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


At a recent meeting of the Atlanta Bond Club, the name of the 
organization was changed to the Georgia Security Dealers Associa- 
tion. Officers and the Executive Committee for this year are: 

President: J. F. Settie, J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc. 

Vice-President: J. R. Hirshberg, Norris & Hirshberg, Inc. 

Secretary-Treasurer: R. C. Mathews, Jr., Trust Co. of G2orgia. 

Executive Committee: J. L. Morris, The Robinson-Humphrey 
Co.; T. R. Waggoner, Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner; Byron Brooke, 
Brooke, Tindall & Co.; and J. F. Glenn, Courts & Co. 

The Association will hold its annual outing on June 7 at the Fritz 
Orr Club; features of the day will be golf, swimming, horseshoe 
pitching and other outdoor sports. 


Julian R. Hirshberg R. C. Mathews, Jr. 





HALLICRAFTERS 
“MIDLAND UTILITIES 
“MIDLAND REALIZATION 
CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE & SOUTH BEND 


*Cireular available upon request. 


DOYLE, O’CONNOR & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Telephone: Dearborn 6161 Teletype: CG 1200 


leaving | 


Southern Pacific : ; 








orders are being inflated. 


Report Deterioration 
In General Business 


Purchasing Agents’ Survey points out “confusion is rampant.” Says 

suppliers make sales without profit, and there is indication that 

Inventories are lower. ; 
Industrial purchasing agents report a marked deterioration in 
general business conditions, according to a report in the National 





Purchasing 
Agents Bu le- 
tin submitted 
' by a commit- 
tee headed by 
George E. 
Priee, Jr., of | 
Goodyear Tire | 
& Rubber Co. 
There is a 
strong trend 
| toward poor- | 
% er business 
than a month. 
ago. Confu- | 
sion seems} 
rampant.) 
“Take it or 
leave it” and “What’s the use?”’, | 
express the general attitude of | 


business. Forward planning is im- | 
possible, and a day-to-day basis 





George E. Price, Jr. 


Association of * 


rules. Strikes and material short- 
ages have buyers groggy. While 
some few buyers report the quan- 


_ tity of business is on the upgrade, 


the quality is definitely on the 
downgrade. Suppliers generally 
indicate that sales are not being 
made with any profit, let alone 
a normal profit. There appears to 
be no let up in demand but the 


| capacity to produce is static, be- 
| cause of material shortages. How- 
_ ever, many buyers be.ieve orders 


are inflated and look for a reduc- 


| tion in backlogs before the year is 


over. 

Reports from the West Coast 
and Canadian buyers follow the 
general pattern of confusion and 
uncertainty. Money and work are 
plentiful. The lack of finished 

(Continued on page 2961) 





In beth countries funds for the 
respective National banks. 


~ nation’s currency. Mexico alters 


Chile and Mexico 
Ratify Bretton Woods 


purpose are obtained from their 


Chilean Finance Minister explains im- 
portance of the International Monetary Fund to stability of his 


reserve requirements of National 


Bank of Mexico, so as to exclude liability. resulting from its con- 
tribution to the international institutions from reserve requirements. 
WASHINGTON, D: C., May 29—The circumstances of the ratifi- 


cation of Bretton Woods Agreements by the United States and the 
United Kingdom have been w.de- * 





ly publicized in these pages. Not 
to much is known about the rat- 
ification by other governments, or 


etc. 
“Chronicle” 


subscriptions, 
the 


Accordingly 
presents some 


Chile and Mexico providing for 
ratification of Bretton 
Agreements together with some of 
the colloquy in the Chilean Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

According to~- Art. 
“hilean law the Government 
vorrows from the central bank to 
*inance its subscription to the 
World Bank. Art. 14 provides for 
1 tax on exchange permits to raise 
revenue with which to meet in- 
terest payments due the World 
Fund on borrowings from it by 
Chile. The transitory articles pro- 
vide for an annual foreign ex- 
ehange budget. Authorizations of 
foreign exchange the granting of 
which would cause Chile to use 
he resources of the Fund must 
have the approval of the Central 
Bank of Chile. 


In his address to. the Chilean 
Chamber of Deputies, the Finance 


their methods of financing their | 


data regarding the laws passed in | 


Woods | 


13 of the | 


Minister traced Chile’s past cur-_ 


|rency difficulties, stating that the 
|peso today is worth only one 
fifty-second of what it was when 
Chile became independent. Chile 
cannot maintain the value of the 
peso without foreign help, the 
Minister of Finance explained in 
these words: 

“In the last 100 years all sorts 
of monetary systems have been 
| tried: bi-metalism, gold standard, 
bank notes, Government currency, 
metallic conversion, free ex- 
'change, Central Bank with gold 
|exchange standard, Central Bank 
without gold standard, exchange 
control, import control, et cetera. 
|Of all these the two most fatal 
/were probably those of the last 
two brief periods of fixed ex- 
change rates and the gold stand- 
ard—i. e., the metallic conversion 
of 1895, and the Central Bank of 
1925-31. 

“IT am not trying to lead to the 
|conclusion that fixed exchange 
‘rates and the gold standard are 
not desirable. I only wish to con- 
firm the fact that in our country, 
whatever type of monetary re- 
gime we may have had at any 


(Continued on page 2962) 
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BOSTON 
OMAHA 





BONDS 


Public Utility 


Industrial 


AC.ALLYN«x» COMPANY 


| Incorporated 
| CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


oad 


cipal 


Chicago Personnels — 


(Special to Tag FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Paul J. Espen- 
shade has rejoined ihe staff of 
Lamson Bros. & Co., 141 West 
Jackson Boulevard, after serving 
in the U. S. Army. 


(Special to THz FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, ILL.—John D.. H. 
Gough is with Masen, Moran & 
Co., 135 South La Salle Street. He 
was previously a Lieutenant in the 
U. S. Navy. 





TRADING MARKETS 


Cliffs Corp. 


COMMON 


Cleveland-Cliffs 


PREFERRED 


KITCHEN & CO. 


135 South La Salle Street ~ 
Chicago 3, tl. : 
Tel. STAte 4950 Tele. CG 28 











AMERICAN 
SERVICE CO. 


$3 Preferred, Class A 
and Common Stocks 


Circular on Request 


w 
ADAMS & CO. 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
TELETYPE CG 361 PHONE STATE 0101 





Aeronca Aircraft Corp. 


Appleton Manufacturing 
Company 


Howard Industries, Inc. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
Kropp Forge Co. 
Miller Manufacturing Co. 


Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co. 


Superior Tool & Die Co. 
Trailmobile Company 


COMSTOCK & Co. 
CHICAGO 4 


231 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 150) 
| Teletype CG 955 


I Macfadden Publications 
l Gisholt Machine 


All Wisconsin Issues 








MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CIrry 


1} 
| 


'HOLLEY, DAYTON & GERNON 


|| Member—Chicago Stock Exchange | 
\| 105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. | 
| CG 262 Central 0780 | 
Offices in Wisconsin 

Eau Claire - Fond du Lac ~- La Crosse || 
Madison - Wausau 
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Real Estate Securities 














we hear that the following interest distributions will be made 


Orsi" -e lt: 


Broadway-Barclay first mortgage -bonds will pay the fixed 2% 
plus an additional 42 of 1% with approximately $32.900 reserved for 
ci.king fund purposes. This compares with a total of 2.4% and a 
s.nking fund of anproximately $24,300 for 1945. 


“urth Maaison Corp. will pay $30 > 


per $1,000 second cumulative in- 
cc..2 6% bond, as against $15 per 
$1,000 paid for the previous six 
mon hs neriod. 

500 Ficth Avenue’s newly reor- 
gerized first mortgage leasehold 
4s will pay interest at the full 
rate of 2% for the six months 
enced May 31, 1946. 

Gibcen Apartments will make a 
sem:-annual payment of $10 per 
$1,000 .bond.. After June 1, 1946, 
the bonds will accrue interest at 
the rate of 2%% per annum. 

Gramercy Park’s 6% debentures 
will pay $15 per $1,000, or $5 more 
than was paid on June Ist, 1945. 

London Terrace — will pay $25 
per $1,000 first and general mort- 
geese 2-4% bonds. This constitutes 
l42% fixed interest and 1% in- 
ctme interest. 

Master Printers — interest on 
the €% income debentures will be 
mide at the rate of 5% per annum 
or $25 per $1,000 bond. 

New York Athletic Club — will 








BLOCKS OF 
REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 

WANTED 


We will pay above 
prevailing bid prices 
and in some instances 
above prevailing of- 
fering prices for cer- 
tain blocks of se- 
tected unlisted real 
estate securities. 


* * * 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY |-953 














pay $20 per $1,000 first mortgage 
bond. The payment includes the 
full additional interest of $10 per 
bond made for the first time since 
reorganization. 

New York Majestic—will make 
a semi-annual payment of $7.70 
per $770 reduced par bond. 


61 West 39th Street — will pay 
the usual 1% fixed interest plus 
2.3% additional, or $33 per $1,000 
first mortgage bond. This com- 
pares with $27 paid in June of 
1945. 





Robt. Lovett Rejons 
Brown Bros. Harriman 


Brown Brothers Harriman & 
Co., 59 Wall Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Ex- 
change, an- 
nounce that 
Robert A. 
Lovett has re- 
joined the 
firm as a gen- 
eral partner 
as of June 1, 
1946. Mr. Lov- 
ett, who re- 
tired from 
the firm in 
December 
1940 to enter 
the Govern- 
ment service, 
resigned his 
post as As- 
sistant Secretary of War for Air 
in December, 1945. 


Robert A. Lovett 





French Credit Agreement 


Terms provide for advance of $1.4 billions and cancellation of $1.8 


billions in lend-lease. 


France agrees to remove some restrictions 


against American motion pictures, and not to raise import duties. 
Terms similar to British loan, but arrangement through Export- 
Import Bank does not require Congressional approval. 


The United States and France, through Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes and the Ambassador Extraordinary for France, Leon Blum, 


signed a general loan agreement® 


in Washington on May 28th pro- 
viding U. S. credits of $1.4 billions, 
together with cancellation of 
lend-lease advances estimated at 
$1.8 billions, In return for the 
new credits, under the terms, 
France agrees to accept the U. S. 
non-discriminatory policy; to re- 
frain from raising tariffs above 
prewar level; and to remove some 
restrictions on American motion 
pictures. As the credits are grant- 
ed through the instrumentality of 
the Export-Import Bank, no rati- 
fication by Congress is essential, 
though the terms of the agree- 
ment, including interest charges 
and methods of repayment, are 
similar to the Anglo-American 
Financial Agreement, which is 
now before Congress for approval. 
The full text of the agreement as 
reported by the United Press, is 
as follows: 

The Representatives of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of 
America and the provisional gov- 
ernment of the French Republic 
today concluded their discussions 
of the economic and financial 
problems of interest to their re- 
spective countries. 

Texts of the agreements reached 
follow: 














Declaration made in Wash- 
ington by the President of the 
United States and in Paris by 
the President of the Provi- 
sional Government of the 
French Republic on May 28, 
1946. 

Representatives of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the 
provisional Government of the 
French Republic have met to- 
gether in Washington and have 
discussed important economic and 
financial problems of common 
interest. These problems have 
included the need for foreign 
credits for reconstructing and 
modernizing the French economy, 
the settlement of lend-lease, re- 
ciprocal aid and other war ac- 
counts, the purchase of United 
States surplus property situated 
in France and certain French over- 
seas territories, the purchase of 
ships owned by the United States 
and international commercial 
policy. 

The discussions have brought 
out clearly the full agreement of 
the two governments on coopera- 
tion in the fulfillment of the eco- 
nomic objectives which both gov- 
ernments recognize as essential to 

(Continued on page 2958) 








Chanin Bidg. 2/45 
Cianin Bidg. 1/45 
500 Fifth Ave. 4-6 '2 /49 
51 East 42nd St. 3/56 
2 Park Ave. 3/46 








L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


“embers New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 
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Commodore Hotel, Inc. 


Descriptive Circular on request 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 


HAnover 2-2100 














(fferings Wanted: 
Beacon Hotel 2-4/58 


Broadway New St. 3/61 
165 Broadway 414/58 
Poli New England Theatre 5/83 
Westinghouse Bldg. 4/48 


J). S. Strauss & Co. 


_148 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 


nets 


New York A. C. 2s, 1955 
Savoy Plaza 3/6 1956 W.S. 








SF 61 & 62 EXbrook 1285 





Hotel Waldorf Astoria Corp. 


Common 


150 Broadway 
Tel. BArclay 7-4880 





Roosevelt Hotel 5s, 1964 
Sherneth Corp. 534s, 1956 W.S. 
40 Wall St. 5s, 1966 W. S. 


Commodore Hotel, Inc. Com. Mayflower Hotel Corp. 
870—7th Ave. Corp. 
Roosevelt Hotei Inc. 


AMOTT, BAKER &.CO. 


Incorporated 


Common 


New York 7, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-588 











——— | 








Tomorrow’s 


Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says— 

——By WALTER WHYTE! 


Previous Dislike of Market 
Action Intensified by Recent 
Rally. Suggest Withdrawal to 
Sidelines for Time Being. 























As last week’s column was 
written the nation was on 
the verge of a railroad strike 
and it still wasn’t out of the 
woods so far as the coal situ- 
ation was concerned. All this 
was not news. At least not 
surprising news even though 
it made considerable fodder 
for newspaper headlines. By 
the time I sat down to type 
this column the rail strike had 
come and gone and the coal 
stoppage which had an armis- 
tice, is on again. 

oe 7% o 

But the biggest and most 
dramatic event was the rail 
strike which Truman ended 
Saturday afternoon. Drama, 
however, is for the theater 
and for page one newspaper 
stories. It has nothing to do 
with the stock market. The 
market is as coldly realistic 
as ever. It is not interested 
in sentiments or dramatics. 
Unfortunately most people 
who have come into the mar- 
ket in the past few years in- 
sist on giving the market an 
aura of mysticism. They ap- 
ply their wish fulfillment to 
symbols on a ticker tape and 
dress the whole thing up in 
something that just doesn’t 
exist. News for news sake 
means nothing to the market. 
It is what is behind the news, 
or,in advance of it that is 
important. 

* * oe 


Last week I warned readers 





LAMBORN & CO. 


99 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


SUGAR 


Exports—Imports—Futures 


Digby 4-2727 








Established 1856 


H. Hentz & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
And other Exchanges 


N. Y. Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHICAGO DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


| Schwabacher & Co. 











that the market was building 
up an amateur short position 
that was dangerous. A pub- 
lic long accustomed to ad- 
vances had become tired of 
dullness and was poking its 
toes into waters it had no 
business. The presence of such 
tyros could turn a mild tech- 
nical rally into a stampeding 
advance that would flatten 
many a fat pocketbook. This 
observation was made at a 
time when all the available 
news was pessimistic. Even 
the market was against any 
nearby advance. But under- 
neath all this gloom the ac- 
tion of various stocks pointed 
toarally. It didn’t take any 
remarkable foresight to see 
what such a rally could mean 
at this time. Being aware 
that there was an overloaded 
short position present and 
adding the possibility of a 
rally to it led to the state- 
ment, “The market is now 
teetering on the edge of an 
overloaded short position. . . . 
If it starts . .. the panic cov- 
ering can bring about a rally 
that will make the front 
pages.” 
bo 

Well, you know what hap- 
pened. Saturday’s market 
was closed by the rail strike 
so nobody could cover had 
they wanted to. But last 
Thursday’s and Friday’s mar- 
kets gave signs of what was 
to come. Monday, you saw it. 
They opened up and stayed 
up most of the day closing at 
practically the best prices of 
the day. This brings us up 
against the immediate future 
and what to do about it. 

a: 3% co 


For practical purposes we 
have to consider our positions 
first. As of last week we were 
long of four stocks. about 
which last week’s column ad- 
vised, “. . . if their prices im- 
prove on any rally ... you 
will have still larger profits. 
When .. . specific objectives 
are seen the suggestion is to 
accept the profits.” So here 
is what happened: American 
Car & Fdry, was bought at 
60 in which profits were to be 
taken at 70 or better. Mon- 
day it was across the 70 figure 
so you have a ten point profit. 
Bethlehem bought at 99; to 
be sold at 107 or better. Mon- 

(Continued on page 2959) 





Pacific Coast. 
Securities 


Orders Executed on 
Pacific Coast Exchanges 








Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
Chicago Board of Trade 


14 Wall Street New York 5, N.Y. 
COrtlandt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 
Private Wires to Principal Offices 


San Francisco — Santa Barbara 
Monterey — Oakland — Sacramento 
Fresno 
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International Cooperation— 
A Goal of Prosperity and Peace 


By FRED M. VINSON* 
Secretary of the Treasury 


In discussing current financial and trade problems with reference to 
a sound and expansive economy, Secretary Vinson stresses need of 
both political and financial international cooperation. Though 
denying our prosperity is basically dependent on world healthy 
economic conditions, he points out that unless we are prosperous, 
the world cannot have a stable economy. Lauds Bretton Woods 
institutions and British Loan Agreement as factors promoting world 
trade and prosperity and as fostering greater international cooper- 


ation. 


Predicts balanced budget in 1947. 


Our country is the most influential nation in the world. That is 


a basic fact. 


It is recognized by the peoples and governments of 


other nations.® 


Whatever 
doubt’ exists 
arises not as 
to whether we 
are the most 
influential 
nation, but as 
to whether we 
fully realize 
the import of 
this basic fact 
and are ready 
to accept the 
leadership 
and to assume 
the responsi- 
bility that it 
entails. We 
must tackle this job in such a 
way that these doubts vanish. We 


Secretary Vinson 


*An address by Secretary Vin- 
son, read by Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, Edward H. Foley, 
Jr., at the Tri-State Bankers’ 
Meeting (Tennesese, Mississippi, 
Arkansas), at Memphis, Tenn., 
May 23, 1946. 








must accept fully the leadership 
and responsibility that now rest 
upon our shoulders, and this job 
is one that requires our attention 
and effort day in and day out. 

In exercising our leadership and 
assuming our responsibility, we 
must first set a good example in 
our own country. We must con- 
tinue to be the most freedom-lov- 
ing and freedom-having people in 
the world. We must continue to 
show the world that democracy 
works, and works well, and that 
it is the best political system that 
man has established to govern his 
relationships with other men. We 
must continue to be the exem- 
plars of living under justice, law, 
and order. We have lived through 
prosperity, depression and war 
under justice, law and order, and 
it is our duty to keep this record 
unblotted so that all nations may 
be inspired to live in justice, or- 
der, and security. 

Our laws so far as possible are 

(Continued on page 2944) 
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rebuilding. Europe must have 
food, raw materials, and tools to 
restore the order and tranquillity 
which are essential to peace. Now 
the often demonstrated fact is that 
in Europe the greatest cohesive 
and constructive force is Great 
Britain. For more than a century, 
the world’s peace was a pax Bri- 
tannica, maintained by her sea 
power, her skill in government 
and business, and her ideals of de- 
mocracy and integrity. The stra- 
tegic point for aiding Europe is 
aid to Britain. 

Second only to disorder and dis- 
tress, the greatest enemy to hu- 
man freedom and the greatest 
threat of war is statism. After 
World War I dictators took over 
power, and whether it was called 
Nazism, or Fascism, or Commun- 
ism, it was all dictatorship, which 
is the opposite of Democracy. For 
centuries Great Britain has been 
in Europe the most powerful ex- 
ponent of human rights. To 
strengthen Britain is a most effec- 
tivemeansof resisting dictatorship. 
Even in Britain itself the struggle 
between statism and democracy 
goes on. Without economic help 
Britain will be forced into more 
regimentation, more extension of 
the powers of government, and 
less freedom for the individual 
human being. This British loan 
is a safeguard to human liberty. 


The British loan is not by itself 
a cure for the troubles of Europe 
or the world, but it is one step, 
and an essential] step, in any pro- 
gram for rebuilding and main- 
taining a peaceful, prosperous 
world. There must be a program, 
and if we are to win the perma- 
nent peace we seek we must be 
willing to take the individual 
steps which are essential parts of 
that program. 


Chairman, 


Three Aspects of Loan to Britain 


By MARRINER 8S. ECCLES* 
Board of Governors, 


Federal Reserve System 


Chairman Eccles urges ratification of Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement on grounds (1) British need help from abroad in mee:- 


ing bill for their essential imports during transition period; (2) cost 


posed British loan. 


to us would in no way be a strain on our financial resources and 
is a small price to pay for what we expect in return; and (3) loan 
would promote economic peace and restore free access to foreign 
markets and open way to a genuine world trading system. 


I appreciate this opportunity to express my views on the pro- 
This is one of the most important issues of our 





of the most 
ing the weeks 
and months of 


which we 


ish represen- 
tatives last 
Fall, I formu- 
lated three 
questions in 
my mind 
which I event- 
ually found 
could be an- 
swered, at least to my own satis- 
faction: 


1. Why do the British need help 
from abroad? 


2. What would it cost us to help 
them out? 


3. What would we get in re- 
turn? 


Marriner S. Eccles 


*Statement of Chairman Eccles 
before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, May 22, 
1946. 





time, and one® 


difficult. Dur- | 


continuous ne- | 
gotiations! 





First: Why @e the British need 
help from abroad? 


They need it because they hzeve 
just finished an all-out war 
against our common enem/‘és. 
They need a blood transfusion to 
help them regain their interna- 


conducted| tional economic healtn. The pro- 
with the Brit- | 


posed credit is not and, there.ore, 
should not be judged as a com- 
mercial loan. It is more like a 
draft on a blood bank. 

We in this country know some- 
thing about the cdst of war. We 
too have thrown our resources 
into the breach without thought 
of anything but victory. And we 
too face a tremendous job of re- 
conversion and of recovery from 
the strain which the war effort 
placed on our economic and fi- 
nancial system. This job we plan 
to do with our own resources. 
Why can’t the British do the 
same? 

To answer this question we 
must look at the peculiar charac- 
ter of the British economy. We, 
in America, who are accustomed 
to a nation with vast continental 
resources, find it difficult to real- 

(Continued on page 2959) 








Pros and Cons of 
Proposed British Loan 


By W. RANDOLPH BURGESS* 
Vice-Chairman of National City Bank of New York 


Although favoring ratification of Loan Agreement, Mr. Burgess 
calls attention to its defects as: (1) it is not up to commercial 
standards of a bank loan; (2) it increases nation’s financial bur- 
den when inflationary tendencies and tax burdens require reduc- 
tion; and (3) it aids a government committed to a socialist policy. 
Sees loan essential to restoration of European peace and to pre- 


vention of more regimentation, 
power and less individual free: 


more extension of government 
m. Calls for wider program to 


win permanent peace and prospérity. 
The Congress should ratify the British Financial and Trade 
Agreement, not because it is a perfect arrangement, but because such 


a plan 
essential part 
of any con- 
structive pro- 
gram for re- 
storing and 
maintaining 
peace. 

There is 
plenty of 
room for hon- 
est difference 
of opinion as 
to this fpro- 
posal. It is 
well to recog- 
nize some of 
the difficul- 
ties. 

First, this is not a suitable bank 
loan by commercial standards. 
There is a good chance it will be 
paid, but the risk is substantial. 
No group of commercial banks or 
‘investors could aftora to take so 
‘great a risk. This risk can only 
be borne by the nation as a whole 
‘in the national interest. 

Second, the British loan in- 
creases this country’s financial 
burden at.a time when we are 
‘seeking to reduce _ inflationary 
buying power and seeking also to 
‘reduce the tax burden, which im- 


W.R. Burgess 


_  *Statement of Mr. Burgess be- 
fore the House Commi’‘tee on 
Banking and Currency, May 24, 
‘1946. 


is an@— 








pedes production. The weight of 
the loan is not large, however. It 
takes about 1% of the national in- 
come for two and one-half years. 
Third, the agreement gives aid 
to a government in Britain which 
is committed to a socialistic pol- 
icy of government ownership of 
certain industries. The policies of 
this government seem to many of 
us to be placing an obstacle in the 
way of freedom of trade and the 
stimulation of enterprise. 


These are all objections which I 
know have been weighed by our 
government, and which this com- 
mittee is justified in reviewing 
with care, 

As against these objections, 
however, there seer fo me over- 
riding reasons which make the 
ratification of the agreement es- 
sential. 

The world is in a desperately 
difficult economic, financial, and 
political situation. Just as we 
won World War I and lost the 
peace, so today we are in danger 
of losing the peace a second time. 
It was the economic and social 
disorder after the first World War 
which bred Hitler, Mussolini, and 
World War II, and we are today 
moving in the same direction. 

Every traveler returning from 
abroa®? tells the story of disorder 
and distress that can be cured 


only by patient and constructive 
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Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Common Stock 


On May 23 United Light & Railways Co. offered for sale at com- 
petitive bidding slightly less than the entire common stock of Colum+ 


bus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 


A syndicate headed by Dillon, 


Read & Co. made a successful bid and the stock was offered to the 
public at $53.50 a share. The books have now been closed on. the 


offering, which is unusually large 


for a common stock sale. 


* 





The prospectus 
page five a summary of the pro 
forma earnings for calendar years 
1938-45, for the 12 months ended 
March 31, 1946 and for the quarter 
ended the same date. Unfortu- 
nately no adjustment was made 
for- the new tax law — a vital 
factor in current earnings. Fol- 
lowing are the figures as con- 
tained in the prospectus: 

Period— Earned Paid 


Quarter ended Mar. 31, 1936 $1.29 
12 mos. end. Mar. 31, 1936__ 


Calendar year— 
Micrel dastetih eiinosisuetaons i 


3.06 ae 


2.60 
2.31 
2.58 
2.65 
2.70 
3.50 
3.61 1.60 
3 2.83 1.60 

In. 1945 federal income taxes 
amounted to $1,074,410 and fed- 
eral excess profits taxes were 
$2,100,052. Savings under the new 
law ;.would have approximated 
$1.62 in 1945 bringing the total to 
$4.22. Of course the quarter ended 
March 31 is on the new tax basis, 
but due to higher seasonal earn- 


$2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.00 
1.60 
1.60 


ings ‘for this quarter it would be | 


improper to multiply the share 
earnings by four. However, it ap- 
pears fair to estimate that, based 


contained on° 


| on present trends, 1946 earnings 
| may be in the neighborhood of $4 
|a share or better. 


Accordingly, the retail offering 


_price of 5314 would be equivalent 
to about 13.4 times the estimated 
current earnings, and reflects a 
yield of nearly 4.5%. The price- 
earnings ratio would appear to be 
about in line with ratios for other 
electric utilities, adjusted for cur- 
rent tax rates; the yield, however, 
is somewhat on the high side 
since yields currently average 
about 4.3% (somewhat lower for 
old-line seasoned issues). Possibly 
the better-than-average yield was 
designed to offset any sales re- 
sistance which might result from 
the unusually high price (most 
new utility stock offerings have 
been at a price level one-third to 
one-half as much). The substan- 
tial earnings from transit opera- 
tions (about 22% of gross) may 
also have been a factor. Earnings 


are figured after an item of plant 
| amortization amounting to about 
| 13¢ a share. 





The pro forma statement 
|showed the division of operating 
income’ (before income taxes) 
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| 


attributable to (1) electric gas and 
heat departments and (2) trans- 
portation department. The latter 
service contributed only about 
3% of operating income or one- 
seventh as much as the contribu- 
tion to gross. Hence it would ap- 
sear that, after deducting federal 
taxes, transport operations have 
only a negligible effect on com- 
mon share earnings, and any 
change in the status of such op- 
erations would have a rather small 
effect on future earnings. The 
company expects to resume its 
yxrogram of modernizing the 
transit lines (interrupted by the 
war). 

The company has enjoyed a fair 
amount of war business, as in- 
dicated by the detailed list of in- 
dustrial customers on page 11 of 
the prospectus. However, it has 
been rather widely demonstrated 
by recent earnings figures for this 
and other companies that loss of 
such business has had little effect 
on profits; in fact, the substitution 


pears to be generally favorable. 


cost (less depreciation) appear 
fairly high (nearly 8%, or about 
6.7% after inclusion of current 


doubtedly be higher than original 
cost. Under Ohio law, rates may 
be fixed by municipalities; sub- 
ject to certain restrictions as de- 
scribed on page 23 of the pros- 
pectus. 


White, Weld Chicago 
Branch Under Meers 


CHICAGO—White, Weld & Co., 
a leading investment banking and 
brokerage firm with offices in this 
country and abroad, announces 
the opening of 
a Chicago Of- 
fice at 231 
South La Salle 
Street, under 
Henry W. 
Meers as Man- 
ager. Com- 
mander Meers 
was released 
from the Navy 
April 5. He 
has been as- 
sociated with 
Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co. since 
1936. Previ- 
ously he was 
with Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., for five years. 
Mr. Meers is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois. 

Mr. Meers holds a commercial 
flying license, is also a member 
of University Club, Economic 
Club, Saddle & Cycle, Exmoor 
Country Club and the Longmea- 
dow Hunt Club of Northbrook. 

White, Weld & Co. was one of 
the few American firms to keep 
their London office open during 
World War II. The firm, founded 
50 years ago, is a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
the Chicago Board of Trade and 
is also one of the leading under- 
writers of investment securities. 


Henry W. Meers 


H. Veneklasen Joins 
Staff of Boettcher 


(Special to THe FrvaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Herman W. 
Veneklasen has become associ- 
ated with Boettcher and Co., 135 
So. La Salle Street. He was pre- 
viously with the War Depar.ment 
in the Chicago Ordnance District, 
and prior thereto was assistant 





manager of the investment de- 
partment for ihe Chicago office 
of Fenner & Beane. 


of larger residential business-ap- |. 


Earnings in relation to original } 


assets with plant cost).. However, | 
cost of reproduction would un--) 








British Loan—Keystone to 
World Trade Stability 


By CHARLES 8S. DEWEY* 


Vice-President, Chase National Bank 
Former U. 8S. Representative from Illinois 
Mr. Dewey contends loan to Britain, though it may not fulfill its 
objectives, im combination with Bretton Woods and Internationai 


Trade Organization, will aid in 


arresting the movement toward 


state-controlled world trade, as a threat to free enterprise. Holds 
loan will break foreign trade log-jam caused by bilateral agree- 
ments and tightening of wartime controls, and maintains: an ex- 


panded foreign trade is essential 


to prosperity. 


What I wish to do is to present the basic reasons that cause me 
to believe the British Loan Agreement has become the keystone to 


the arch of@ 





world trade 
stability and 
future - peace 
and is of 
major import- 
ance to the 
4+ American way 

..0f life today 

and in the 

_ years to come. 

In the first 
_ place I wish. 
_to. emphasize 
that I am a 
believer in 
free enter- 
prise based on 
competition, 
both nationally and as it affects 
international trade: Our very laws 
in the United States are written to 
prevent combinations in restraint 
of trade. The very efficiency of 
our industry is due to this com- 
petition. 

If we carry this thought a little 
further it must become evident 
that our own economy will make 
the best progress when our foreign 
business contacts are made under 
rules with which we are familiar 
rather than in competition with 


— 


Chas. S. Dewey 


*Statement of Mr. Dewey before 


|/the Banking and Currency Com- 


mittee of the House of Represen- 
tatives, May 23, 1946. 


the trade and industry of foreign 
nations which are either heavily 
subsidized or controlled by gov- 
ernments which have an ideology 
in opposition to our own. 

There are three business ideolo- 
gies existant in the world today, 
the Soviet System, our own free 
enterprise system, and a third 
which is neither one nor the other. 
This third system of bilateral 
agreements between England and 
her colonies and .Dominions and 
a number of independent. states 
is a defense mechanism due al- 
most entirely to the distressing 
economic condition they are fac- 
ing as a result of the war. 


Troubled About Future of Free 
Enterprise 


As an American citizen I am 
extremely troubled about the fu- 
ture of free enterprise. To put 
it bluntly, are we going to let this 
third group abandon the policy of 
free enterprise and open competi- 
tion and become state trading na— 
tions or are we going to take a 
smart gamble and back our own 
future by advancing funds that 
may tide them over their difficult 
period and permit them to play 
the game under the rules we ad—- 
here to. If we don’t we may be~- 
come a hermit nation, trying to 





(Continued on page 2960) 





Sen. Glass Dies—Sponsored Federal Reserve Act 


In tribute to the late Senator 


Carter Glass, of Virginia, Capitol 


_|flags were lowered to half-mast and the Senate adjourned immedi- 


ately after convening, at 11 a.m. on May 28, on which day the death 
of. the Senator occurred in his apartment at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington. The Senator, who was 88 years of age, died in his sleep 
shortly before 3 a.m. The funeral service will be held today (May 


30) at Lynch- 
burg, Va. The 
Senator, spon- 
sored the Fed- 
Reserve Act of 
1913 and was 
known as the 
father of the 
Federal Re- 
serve System. 
He was dean 
of the Senate 
in age, it was 
pointed out by 
the Associated 
Press on May 
27, although 
his 26 years as 
Senator was 
outranked in service by Senators 
Kenneth D. McKellar, of Tennes- 
see, and Arthur Capper, of Kansas. 
The public career of Senator Glass 
of a half-century not only in- 
cluded Congressional service but 
that of the office of Secretary of 
the Treasury under President 
Wilson. In the Associated Press 
accounts from Washington May 27 
it was stated: 


To the public at large, however, 
Senator Glass was probably better 
known for pungent speeches in 
political battles and in Congress- 
sional debate. He differed strongly 
with President Roosevelt over the 
New Deal’s fiscal policies and said 
so vigorously. He also opposed a 
third term for Mr. Roosevelt. 

But, despite their differences, 
Mr. Roosevelt maintained a warm 
affection for the man he once 
termed the “unreconstructed 
rebel.” 


Senator 


Carter Glass 


Glass’s sincerity in 


> 





espousing his views was one thing 
no one ever questioned. It was a 
point repeated over and over by 
Republicans and Democrats alike 
as Senators, in a 21 minute session 
today, spoke in sorrow of their 
colleague’s death. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd, Demo- 
crat of Virginia, announcing his 
colleague’s death, said: “His char- 
acter, carved out of unblemished 
granite, was composed of truth 
and loyalty and sincerity that 
hates deceit and detests a lie.” 

Senator Walter F. George, 
Democrat, of Georgia, said of his 
long-time friend: “‘He instinctively 
turned away from all false pre- 
tense and fraud. There was no 
sham in his soul.” 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
Republican, of Michigan, called 
Senator Glass “one of the great 
men of this age,’ and Senator 
Wallace H. White, of Maine, Re- 
publican Leader, said: “He fought 
always gallantly for the right.” 

Senator Robert F. Wagner, 
Democrat, of New York, said: “He 
was one of the foremost figures 
ever to serve in this body.” 

It was added that “Senator 
Glass had been so ill that he was 
unable to appear in the Senate 
since June, 1942. Because of this 
John Locke Green, a Virginia Re- 
publican, sought unsuccessfully 


last year to have his seat declared 
vacant and a_ special election 
called to name a successor. Vir~- 
ginia courts threw the suit out and 
the Supreme Court declined to 
review the case. 
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or new powers to carry out a long range program of debt man- W. W. Fanning Joins Staff 
igement interest rates will continue low and the pattern from 43% 


: : 
“Our Reporter or Gove rnments oa or certificates to 242% for long-term obligations is still very much Of Stifel, Nicolaus Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
in style.... ST. LOUIS, MO. — Willis Wood 
By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. Although there have been considerable discussion and state- | fanning has become associated 


a ig i oa ir meg with Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Ine, 
The Government bond market is still in the process of digesting ments made to support the cause of higher in crest rates, there #314 North Broadway. Mr. Fanning 

speculative holdings and this operation is expected to continue for a will most likely be no change in the present policy of keeping (jn the past was with Francis, Bro. 

short period, although some let-up in selling is anticipated after rates low because of the large debt and heavy debi burden... . | & Co. 

June 8... . Despite cautious, selective buying it is reported that 

sizable amounts of weak holdings have passed into strong hands... . 

A good trading market is looked for with large commitments to be 

made if prices should show signs of weakening much from curren 

levels. . Non-bank investors are reported to be ready to do vigor- 

ous buying as signs appear that the market is being cleaned up. 


The market should be watched carefully because not only is 
it in a buying range, but there are indications that in the not too 
distant future the technica! condition will be so improved that a 
rising trend will again be in evidence... . 


The ruling by the monetary authorities to allow commercial 
banks to buy and sell the ineligible bonds for customers, has not yet 
zesulted in too much activity by the deposit banks in these obliga- 
tions. .. . Nevertheless as these regulations are more clearly under- 
stood, it is believed that there will be greater trading in these 
securities by the commercial banks. . . 


BUT... 3.90% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 

The statements by Chairman Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board PAR VALUE $100 PER SHARE 
and President Sproul of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
indicate that the monetary authorities would like to take some action 
to limit commercial bank holdings of long-term Government secur- 
ities, if it can be done without increasing interest rates. ... Such a 
policy would prevent further declines in yields of long-term bank 
eligibles. . . . No doubt Federal will continue to decrease excess 
reserves so that the deposit banks will not have surplus funds to put 
in the market. 

How ever, this does not mean that the commercial banks will 
not continue to sell certificates and notes to buy the longer 
maturities as they have done in the past... . It seems as though 
a policy to free the monetary authorities “from the strait-jacket 
of the pattern of rates’ would be most welcome... . 


This, however, would mean a rise in the rates of short-terms to 
make them so attractive that the deposit institutions would not be 
buyers of the longer-term obligations. ... Such a change would also 
add to the income of commercial banks and the money managers 
certainly do not want this to happen.... 


DECREASING DEPOSITS 

Continued retirement of debt by the Government will decrease 
deposits as well as holdings of Government securities by the deposit 
institutions. ... This debt reduction, however, is eliminating prin- 
cipally certificates, which are short-term obligations, and the ones 
that the monetary authorities want these institutions to hold or have 
more of... . The long-term obligations are retired only at call dates, 
and then there are also short-term securities. . . . Legislation to 
limit holdings of the longer maturities of Government obhkigations by 
the commercial banks means that persuasion will probably not give 
the desired results. ... 


STATUTORY AUTHORITY EXPECTED 


Legislation to give the money managers greater power over the 
banking system is very definitely in the making. . . . Whether it will 
come during 1946 is a matter of conjecture, with Chairman Eccles of 
the Federal Reserve Board indicating that these new controls would 
not be necessary until the close of the calendar year... . If these new 
powers should be given to Federal, the Treasury would no doubt 
have to give its consent to them. ... With a large debt and heavy 
service charges, there would have to be a rather complete change 
in the Government’s attitude if anything would be done to increase 
interest rates. . 

Inability to control sales of bank eligible securities by non-bank 
holders to commercial banks indicates that the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is not in favor of offering long-term restricted 
securities. . 


ECCLES’ SUGGESTION 

Mr. Eccles talked of non-marketable securities to be made avail- 
able by the Treasury to tap the savings of individuals and corpora- 
tions, with the funds so realized to be used to retire bank-held debt 
with its inflationary potentialities. ... A non-marketable tap issue 
similar to savings bonds, open to institutions, would probably mean 
less competition for the outstanding bonds at rising prices. p 
Would the money obtained from these sources be used to retire short- 
term debt, or with the necessary new powers, would it be used to 
compel the banks to sell long-term obligations to the Central 
banks?... 


What kind of a coupon rate would these proposed non- 
marketable bonds have to carry in order te attract individual 
buyers? ... The real inflationary potentialities today lie with 
these holders of bank deposits and if they should beceme scared 
and put them to work, then not even higher interest rates would 
curb such a development. . 


NO NEW ISSUES LIKELY 
It seems as though there will be no new issues of ineligible ob- 
ligations until there is greater control over the buyers of bank 
eligible securities, if one can take for full value the statement of 
Chairman Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board. If Mr. Eccles sees 
no need for new banking legislation until the end of 1946, then it 
could be reasoned that there will probably be no new issues of the 
restricted bonds until late in the year. .. . This would give the market 
ample time to take care of the floating supply of bonds now in weak 
hands. ... 
Of course, if the market should turn very strong and the 
restricted obligations sheuld move up sharply near their old 
highs, the money managers might change their mind and offer 
new new bonds, even without the desired powers. ... There 
might even be some selling by Government Trust accounts... . 
It is believed by some monetary experts that if the yield on the 
longest-term restricted bonds should go below a 2.25% basis there 
would be action by the monetary authorities to prevent a further de- 
cline in yields. . 
RATE PATTERN TO CONTINL.. 
Despite all the statements by the money managers on the need 
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THIS IS UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES TO BE CONSTRUED AS AN OFFERING OF THESE SECURITIES 
FOR SALE, OR AS AN OFFER TO BUY, OR AS A SOLICITATION OF AN OFFER TO BUY, ANY OF 
SUCH SECURITIES. THE OFFERING IS MADE ONLY BY MEANS OF THE PROSPECTUS. 
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ce Mutual Funds 














What They’re Saying— 


National Securities & Research Corp,—‘The action of the stock 
market in the year from V-E Day to last week has reflected the 
prosperity of companies in the consumer goods lines and also the 
handicaps of manufacturers of durable goods. Stocks of the latter 
generally appear under-priced and should soon begin to benefit from 


an improvement in labor conditions and a more favorable price: 
eo— 


structure.” 


Calvin Bullock — “Because we 
believe that the basic factors of 
the money market point to a pro- 
gressively tighter banking posi- 
tion, and because we believe that 
recent developments are hopeful 
signs of a revision of official 
monetary policies, we believe that 
we are at the beginning of a long 
period of gradual firming inter- 
est rates.” 

Broad Street Sales Corp.—The 
foregoing analysis of the forces 
now determining business activity 
suggests fairly prompt recovery, 
followed by a period of prosper- 


RAILROAD 








A PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST FROM 
YOUR INVESTMENT DEALER OR 
DistRisutors Group, INCORPORATED 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N.Y. 


—— 


ITIES SERIES 
a. 


One of the 





LOW-PRICED 
STOCK Shares 


Priced at Market 


Prospectus upon request from 
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| NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
} RESEARCH CORPORATION 


120 BROADWAY 


your investment dealer or 











ity lasting as long as three years, 
possibly more.” 

Distributors Group—‘“In consid- 
ering the timing of an investment 
in petroleum stocks it is well not 
to attempt to await positive in- 
dications of a price advance for 
crude. . . . It should be sufficient 
justification for immediate pur- 
chase of carefully selected petro- 
leum stocks to know that at pres- 
ent prices they are fairly valued 
with respect to their present earn- 
ing power; that there appears no 
orospect of a decline in petroleum 
prices; that the financial position 
of the leading companies is ex- 
cellent; and that present prices 
for their stocks are in reasonable 
relationship to asset value.” 


Hugh W. Long & Co.—‘Prices 
of leading oil companies’ shares 
n the past bull markets averaged 
18 times earnings. Today these 
issues are sélling at a mere 10 
times estimated future earnings. 
... The future value of securities 
cannot be established with mathe- 
matical precision even when 
based on historical facts. But the 
factual evidence . . . does encour- 
age an optimistic viewpoint 
toward oil industry securities.” 
Keystone Co.-—‘If the investor 
in 1929 placed equal amounts in 
Government bonds, in corporate 
bonds and in savings banks, he 
would have received an income, 
after taxes, of $6,424 on capital of 
$150,000. The same investment in 





1945 would have given him a 
spendable income of $2,370, after 
taxes and adjustment for the rise 
in cost of living. The real income 
of the investor shrunk 63% in 
his short period of 16 years. 


“What can be done to halt these 
losses? First, it is essential that 
the investment program be 
brought into line with present- 
day conditions. The individual 
securities in an investment ac- 
count may be perfectly sound, but 
taken as a whole they may not 
form the type of program which 
the investor needs under the dif- 
ficult investment conditions exist- 
ing today.” 

Wellington Fund—‘“No one suc- 
seeds in business or finance with- 
out a plan; nor should you ‘invest 
in any securities without an in- 
vestment program. Only after you 
have planned your program can 
you properly select the type of 
securities you should buy.” 


Lord Abbett—‘“There is now 
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good reason to expect an improve- 





INCORPORATED 1928 


66th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared the 
66th consecutive quarterly dividend 
distribution on shares of Welling- 
ton Fund. This dividend of 20c per 
share is payable June 29, 1946 
to stockholders of record June 19, 
1946. 10c per share of this dividend 
is from ordinary net income and 
10c per share represents a special 
dividend from net realized securi- 
ties profits. 


WALTER L. MORGAN 
President 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 











ment in this ratio (between cor-) 
poration dividends and earnings). 
Two important reasons for its de- 
cline, the uncertainties of war- 
time conditions and the desire of 
corporation directors to increase 
working capital for reconversion 
needs and the financing of post- 
war sales volumes, have been re- 
moved entirely or in substantial 
degree. Net current assets rose 
from $25,000,000,000 to $51,000,- 
000,000 during these years. 

“Section 102 of the Internal 
Revenue Code provides an addi- 
tional basis for expecting higher 
dividend ratios. This section, im- 
posing a tax of as much as 35% 
on undistributed net earnings 
when they “are permitted to ac- 
cumulate beyond the reasonable 
needs of the business,’ was not 
strictly applied during the war. 
Recent Washington dispatches, 
however, strongly indicate that 
the U. S. Treasury is planning 
more active enforcement of this 
ruling.” 

Hugh W. Long & Co.—‘Steel 
industry facts are changing for 
the better. ... Prices for steel 
shares do not yet reflect improved 
steel company finances.” 


Distributors Group — “Because 
steel is basic to practically all in- 
dustry the steel companies have 
always shared generously in pe- 
riods of general prosperity. Steel 
stocks have, therefore, always 
participated in rising stock mar- 
kets. Their advance usually be- 
gins after other types of stocks 
have advanced—then moves faster 
and farther. . . . Steel stocks ap- 
pear substantially undervalued 
in relation to their earnings out- 
look.” 


Keystone Co.— “Professor 
Slichter of Harvard University— 
one of the country’s leading econ- 
omists—in addressing the United 
States Chamber of Commerce on 
April 30, Jast, pointed out that 
there are several potent forces 
working toward higher prices for 
commodities and goods: 


(1) The volume of money has 
nearly trebled since 1939 (from 
$64 billions to $177 billions); 

(2) In the same period, individ- 
uals have saved $124 billions in 
cash, bank deposits and Govern- 
ment securities; 


(3) The backlog of deferred de- 
mand for goods amounts to at 
least $50 billions on top of cur- 
rent demands; 


(4) A powerful and aggressive 
labor movement is pushing’ up 
wages and will continue to do so 
as long as there is a seller’s mar- 
ket for goods. 


“In the opinion of Professor 
Slichter, all of this means that a 
general rise in prices for several 
years is almost inevitable. The 
essential problem, as he sees it, is 
not how to prevent the rise in 
orices, but how to keep the rise 
moderate and to keep it orderly 
and free from speculative ex- 
cesses. 


“In a period of generally rising 
prices, it is important to have 
some portion of the investment 
account in classes of securities 
that can show capital growth and 
increased income.” 

oo ok oR 


Professional Investment 
Management 


In a current issue of Abstracts 
Lord Abbett shows the perform- 
ance of several of its funds in 
comparison with the Dow-Jones 
Averages for a recent period. Here 


are the fisures: 
Change 
From Feb, 2 
To May 10 


Dow-Jones Industrials Up .06% 
Dow-Jones Composite Down 1.0% 
Affiliated Fund 
American Business 

Up 2.1% 
Union Common Stock 


Affiliated Fund 








The semi-annual report of Af- 
filiated Fund for the period ended 


a 


April 30, 1946 reveals a net in- 
crease in asset value per share 
of 28% for the period. This com- 
pares with a gain of 11% for the 
Dow-Jones Composite Average. 
Net assets of the fund applicable 
to the common stock at the end 
of the period amounted to $28,- 
214,630. 
Mutual Fund Literature 


Distribuiors Gr o u p — Revised 
booklet, “Group Investing in Un- 
dervalued Securities”; Revised 
folder on Low Priced Shares. ... 
National Securities & Research 
Corp. — May issues of the Na- 
tional Trust Fund Survey; Re- 


vised folder on First Mutual 
Trust Fund . Knickerbocker 
Shares — Revised folder, “Facts 
and information about Knicker- 
bocker Fund.” ...W. L. Morgan 
& Co.—New booklet, “From Shirt 
Sleeves to Shirt Sleeves in Three 
Generations.” ... 


Dividends 


Union Trusteed Funds, Inc, — 
The following quarterly dividends 
payable June 20, 1946 to stock of 


record June 10. 
Per 
Fund 


Union Bond Fund A 

Union Bond Fund B 

Union Bond Fund C . 
Union Preferred Stock Fund .29 
Union Common Stock Fund .09 





Hartford Bond Club 
Elects New Officers 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The Bond 
Club of Hartford announces the 
election of the following officers 
and governors for the coming year 
beginning July 1: 

President, Charles W. Gould, 
First Boston Corp.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Willard A. Snow, Jr., Lee 
Higginson Corp.; Secretary, Hen- 
ry H. Sutphin, Hornblower & 
Weeks; Teasurer, Edward F. Dus- 
tin, Day, Stoddard & Williams. 

Governors — Three - year term, 
Charles E. Bayliss, Jr., Putnam & 
Co.; one-year term, Thomas 
Cheatham; one-year term, Elisha 
C. Wattles, Coffin & Burr, Ine.; 
non-resident, E, Holbrook Brad- 
ley, Edward M. Bradley & Co., 
New Haven. 

In addition to the above gover- 
nors, George L. Austin, G. L. Aus— 
tin & Co., and H. H. Whaples, 
Whaples, Viering & Co., aré also 
on the board, having previously 
been elected for terms which have 
not expired. 


Ernest C. MacLean With 
Sutro & Co. in L. A. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Ernest C. McLean has become as- 
sociated with Sutro & Co., Van 
Nuys Building. He was recently 
been with Atlas Securities, Inc. 
Prior thereto he was with Wal- 
ston, Lloffman & Goodwin and 
H. R. Baker & Co. 





Forthcoming FRB Report on Inflation 


Washington observer says report will review present monetary 
situation in light of all the effects of war, but indications are that no 


specific recommendations will be made. 


FRB and Treasury improved. 


Believes relations between 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29—Indications are that the Federal 
Reserve Board’s report to the House Banking and Currency Com- 


mittee. on the inflationary situa-@ 


tion and what to do about it will 
take the form of a section of its 
annual report to Congress. Thai 
report is expected in another 
week or two. Because of the com- 
plicated nature of the problem 
and the difficulty of suggesting a 
remedy free of “bugs,” the Board 
has taken longer than expected 
in making up its mind on the sub- 
ject. For one thing, the annual 
report will review the present 
monetary situation in the light of 
all the effects of the war. Whether 
the report will go any further and 
make specific recommendations 
seems not to be definitely pre- 
dictable at this writing, because 
of a certain amount of vacillation 
among the various individuals 
who must reach an agreement. 
One hears on the one hand that 
the report will not make specific 
recommendations to Congress, but 
merely let the facts presented do 
So by implication. On the other 
hand, some persons fairly close tc 
the scene think that the report 
may ask some discretionary au- 
thority for the Board, in consulta- 
tion with the Treasury Depart- 
ment, to require commercial banks 
to hold not more than a cer- 
tain percentage of their bond 
portfolios in the form of long- 
term Government bonds. Such a 
requirement would be subject to 
variation of the amount by the 
Board from time to time, after 
consultation with the Treasury. 


There are several reasons for 
supposing that the Board’s report 
to Congress will not result in any 
drastic changes this year. For one 
thing, Congress is working toward 
adjournment, probably in August, 
and meanwhile has many impor- 
tant bills to act upon. Secondly, 
while the inflation situation is of 
great importance to the nation, 
the monetary causes thereof are 
not increasing, but diminishing. 
The war bond drives have ended, 
the Treasury has commenced to 
pay off some of the debt, which 
process results in a diminution of 
commercial bank reserves, and the 
trend of Government bond prices 
has been reversed. Before the 








Board would come out with a con- 
crete program for drastic action, 
it would carefully consult the re- 
serve banks and the Federal Ad- 
visory Council, but no such far- 
reaching consultations are be- 
lieved to have occurred. 


Without doubt the Board is 
keeping the Treasury Department 
advised on the nature of its report 
to Congress, but the responsibility 
for that report will be the Board’s 
alone, and it is therefore thought 
unlikely that the Board has asked 
the Treasury for its suggestions. 
Relations between the Board and 
the Treasury are now much bet- 
ter than they used to be. When 
the Board decided to eliminate re- 
cently the differential in the dis- 
count rate for short-term Gov- 
ernment paper, the Treasury De- 
partment was advised beforehand 
in writing. The night of the 
Board’s announcement Secretary 
of the Treasury Vinson put out a 
statement that the Board’s action 
came .as no surprise to him and 
met with his approval. Actually 
it is believed that the statement 
did surprise Mr. Vinson, for the 
reason that, being busy with so 
many important problems, he had 
not read the correspondence from 
the Board. However, the only 
point on which the Secretary had 
expressed an interest was whether 
the elimination of the differential 
would inerease the cost of Treas- 
ury financng. When he was in- 
formed that it would not, the Sec- 
retary said he would have no ob- 
jection. Actually, the Secretary’s 
press release after the Board’s an- 
nouncement was regarded within 
the Board as very satisfactory. 

In view of the unlikelihood of 
Congressional action this year be- 
cause of the pre-election adjourn- 
ment, the Board, even if it had def- 
inite recommendations for legis- 
lation, would probably refrain 
from making them public at this 
time, since many changes in the 
situation might <ccur before the 
next Congress could get around 
to doing something about them. 


(Continued on page 2962) 
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First Field Day Since Beginning of War | 
Draws 500 Members of New York Bond Glub 


“Baw! Street Journal” reappears after five years and is distributed 
to those in attendance. H. K. Halligan winner of ex-Presidents’ 
cup in golf tourney. Water carnival, stock exchange, dinner and 


fashion show are other events. 


The Bond Club of New York gathered at the Sleepy -Hollew-; 


Country Club at Scarborough last Friday for its twenty-second 











Lee M. Limbert 


annual field day. The outing was 
the first the club had held since 
the beginning of the war and was 
attended by more than 500 
members. 


Because of the railroad strike, 
the men had to find other means 
to reach the grounds. Most of 
them drove out in their own cars 
but many went by special busses 
which were provided for the trip. 
The program lasted from 8 a.m. 
to 11 p.m., and though a large 
number of the men could not get 
out to the club in the morning, 
the great majority of them were 
there in time for lunch at noon. 


The golf tournament in which 
nearly half of all the persons 
present took part was one of the 
principal features of the jplay’s 
events. The competition was lively 
and aroused considerable interest. 
Howard K. Halligan, Cyrus J. 
Lawrence & Sons, who was the 
Class A winner with a gross score 
of 77, was awarded the ex-Presi- 
dents’ Cup. Arthur H. Searing, 
Drexel & Co., who was the Class 
B winner with a gross of 88, re- 
ceived the Hamilton Candee Cup 
and Edward L. Love, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, was given the 
Christie Cup. Richard N. Rand, 
Rand & Co., with a gross of 87 
and a net of 57, was declared Class 
C winner. . 


The “Baw! Street Journal,” jpub- 
lished regularly by the Bond ‘Club 
in connection with its annual field 
day events, made its appearance 
again and was distributed to the 
club members as they arrived. 
The eight-page newspaper cari- 
catured prominent Bond Club 
members and ran a story on 
“Speculators Pseudonymous, an 
organization for reformed stock 
traders similar in its work to that 
of Alcoholics Anonymous in the 
liquor field.” 

It also ran a front page cartoon 
on the rivalry between Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York, and the 
Bank of America, San Francisco, 
in which the directors of the for- 
mer are shown breaking a piggy 
bank to make their deposits “big- 
gest again.” It carried a large ad- 
vertisement for Kaiser-Fraser cars 
in which the manufacturers are 
quoted as saying, “See them be- 
fore you buy—we'd like to see 
one ourselves, some day.” In other 
ways, too, the paper poked fun at 
the stock and bond traders and at 
their trade. 

Tennis was also included in the 
day’s program and in the doubles 
final, John Nickerson, John Nick- 
erson & Co., and Nathaniel F. 
Glidden, Jr., Ranney Water Col- 
lector Corp. of N. Y., won, 6-4, 
6-4, from Benjamin J. Butten- 
weiser, Kuhn Loeb & Co., and 
Marvin L. Levy, Lehman Bros. 
Prizes were gifts valued at $35 
for the winners and at $25 for the 
runners-up. 

Other atheletic events on the 
program were horseshoe pitching, 
which attracted about forty con- 


Frank A. Willard 











F. K. Stephenson 


testants, and a softball game be- 
tween two pick-up teams. Al 
Schacht, “Clown Prince of Base- 
ball,” refereed the softball game. 
Most. of the club members par- 
ticipated in one or another of the 
athletic games which ran through 
the morning and afternoon. 

Special acts of entertainment 
included a water carnival featur- 
ing a half-hour demonstration of 
fancy diving by professionals and 
a swimming ballet in the after- 
noon and a fashion show with 
models representing various Wall 
Street firms after the steak dinner 
in the evening. Other events and 
features were the traditional Bond 
Club Stock Exchange, music by 
the Seventh Regiment forty-piece 
band and Heinrich Reinhardt’s 
German Band, and various indoor 
games. 

F. Kenneth Stephenson, Gold- 
man Sachs & Co., and Frank A. 
Willard, Reynoids & Co., were co- 
Chairman of the Committee in 
charge of the field day. The vice- 
chairmen were Robert E. Broome, 
Guaranty Trust Co., Thomas T. 
Coxon, Mellon Securities Corp., 
and Harold MacDougall, George- 
son & Co. 

Chairmen of the various sub- 
committees were as follows: At- 
tendance, Lee W. Carroll, John B. 
Carroll & Co.; The “Bawl] Street 
Journal,” A.Glen Acheson, Lazard 
Freres & Co.; Stock Exchange, 
Nathaniel F. Glidden, Glidden, 
Morris & Co.; golf, Laurence M. 
Marks, Laurence M. Marks & Co.; 
afternoon entertainment, William 
G. Laemmel, Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co. John A. Straley of 
Hugh W. Long & Co. was Editor 
of the “Bawl Street Journal.” 

Also dinner entertainment, 
Richard de la Chapelle, Shields & 
Co.; indoor sports, Austin Brown, 
Dean Witter & Co.; refreshments, 
Walter F. Blaine, Goldman, Sachs 
& Co.; publicity, William H. 
Long, Jr., Doremus & Co.; tro- 
phies, George J. Leness, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane; 
softball, Robert L. Hatcher, Jr., 
Chase National Bank; tennis, 
Clifford A. Hipkins, Braun, Bos- 
worth & Co.; horseshoe pitching, 
Robert H. Craft, Guaranty Trust 
Co. 


Lee M. Limbert of Blyth & Co., 
Inc. is President of the Bond Club. 


Stanley Heller to 
Admit Robt. Kennedy 


Stanley Heller & Co., 30 Pine 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Curb Ex- 
change, will on June 10th admit 
Robert G. Kennedy, Jr., member 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
to general partnership in the firm. 
Morris Zinneman will become a 
limited partner as of the same 
date. 


Essentials of Price Stabilization 


(Continued ‘from page 2917) 
time deposits, and a quarter in 
savings bonds... These types of as— 
sets, while all very liquid, repre- 
sent somewhat differing degrees 
of liquidity or spendability. 


increase in Money Supply 


“The potential meaning of this 
volume of liquid assets with re— 
spect to prices depends on a num- 
ber of factors, one of the most im- 
portant of which is the prospective 
amount of goods and services to 
be bought and sold. A rough 
measurement of this probable vol-— 
ume of business is the amount of 
the national income. In 1929, a 
year of very active business, the 
national income was estimated at 
$83 billion, while the amount of 
demand deposits and currency 
was $26 billion. That is, the 
amount of demand deposits and 
currency was equal to about 31% 
of the national income. 


“What the national income may 
be in the next few years is very 
uncertain; but some conservative 
estimates, based on assumed con- 
ditions of approximately full em- 
ployment and a price level not far 
from that now prevailing, place 
the figure at approximately $125 
billion. The Department of Com- 
merce estimates the national in- 
come in the first quarter of this 
year at an annual rate of $150 
billion. The present amount of de— 
mand deposits and currency is 
equal to nearly 81% of $125 bil- 
lion or 67% of $150 billion. It is 
equivalent to 31% of a national 
income of $326 billion, a total 
that has not been seriously sug- 
gested. 


Treasury Borrowing From the 
Banks 


“By far the most important 
cause of the increase in the money 
supply in recent'years has been 
governmental borrowing from the 
commercial banking system. When 








the Federal Treasury sells its ob-— 
ligations to nonbank investors, no 
increase in bank deposits results, 
since the funds thus acquired and 
spent by the Government come 
from the accounts of the buyers 
of the securities. When Treasury 
obligations are sold to commer-— 
cial banks, however, the banks set 
up credits en their books in favor 
of the Government. As the funds 
are spent, they become merged 
with the general volume of bank: 
deposits. and remain so as long 
as the banks continue to hold the 
securities. That is, the purchase 
of Treasury obligations by com- 
mercial banks is as much a form 
of credit expansion as the mak- 
ing of loans by the banks to their 
customers. When Treasury obliga- 
tions are bought by the Federal 
Reserve banks, the potential ex- 
pansive effect is even greater, be- 
cause the funds thus injected into 
the money market flow into the 
commercial banks in the form of 
additional reserves that permit 
the comercial banks to expand 
their loans and investments by 
several times the amount of the 
new reserves. 


“Demonetizing” the National Debt 


“The most essential part of any 
effective long-term stabilization 
program is to bring the sixteen- 
year series of Treasury deficits to 
an end and, if possible, create a 
substantial surplus available for 
debt retirement. 


“It is not likely, however, that 
debt retirement can proceed fast 
enough to bring about a great 
change in monetary and banking 
conditions over the next few 
years. Hence it is desirable that 
an effort be made to shift a sub-— 
stantial part of the debt now held 
by the banks into the hands of 
nonbank investors, who would pay 


for the securities by drawing on 


their cash and deposits, and thus 
would have smaller amounts of 





liquid funds available for spend- 
ing. 

“Theoretically, such a shift of 
ownership could be accomplished 
through the sale of Government 
obligations bythe Federal Re- 
serve banks, which would have 
the effect of withdrawing funds 
from the meney market and 
forcing the commercial banks to 
replenish their reserves by re- 
ducing: their own loans and in- 
vestments. As a practical matter, 
however, not much could be done 
in this direction without seriously 
disturbing the level and structure 
of interest rates. 

“A somewhat slower but safer 
expedient would be to refund 
Treasury bills and certificates by 
the issue of long-term securities 
yielding interest at a high enough 
rate to attract individual and cor-— 
porate buyers. The more than $55 
billion of bills and -certificates 
outstanding offer wide scope for 
the partial ‘demonetization’ of the 
public debt by this method. 

“The principal objection to the 
refunding method is that it 
would increase the cost of carry- 
ing the public debt. While this 
consideration is important, it is 
less so than the lasting threat of 
monetary disorder that would re— 
sult from a continuation of the 
‘easy-money’ policy of the past. 

‘The time has come for dis- 
avowal of further responsibility 
for holding interest rates at ar- 
bitrarily low levels and the adop- 
tion of a credit policy more in ac- 
cord with the long-term economic 
needs of the nation.’ 
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Schwabacher & Co. Admits 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, — 
Schwabacher & Co., 600 Market 
Street, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, will admit Al- 


bert E. Schwabacher, Jr. to 








partnership in the firm as of June 
6th. 
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_ Allen & Company 


) Burr & Company, Inc. 
| Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc. 


This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering of these 
securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any 
of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 
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This Week — Bank Stocks 


Since Dec. 31, 1945, New York City bank stocks have declined 


4.1%, as measured by the Ameri 


can Banker Index. The average 


decline of a list of 17 leading bank stocks has been 4.8%, as shown 


in the accompanying tabulation. 


Only one stock out of those listed 


resisted the market decline and showed a moderate gain, viz: Conti- 


nental Bank & Trust Co. 


The prices shown are the asked prices as 


published in the New York “Times.” 


Bank of Manhattan_-_ 
Bank of New York 

Bankers Trust . 

Central Hanover - 

Chase National - we 
Caneel BS. & TJ... .--- 
Commercial National__ 
Continental B. & T._- 

Corn Exchange __- 

First National_--- 

Guaranty Trust —~_- 

Irving Trust -—- . Zaid 
Manufacturers Trust_---~- 
Manone: Cy ......_-.- 
New York Trust__-_-_~_- > 
Public National ..___-_---~- 
6 he 


35 % 
478 
52% 
128 
49 “2 
54% 
5254 
2258 
642 
2,095 
375 
21% 
6434 
5158 
116% 
4854 
840 


PI in ds istics dat ec : 
American Bkr. Ind.__~-.-.__--.--- 50.7 


First National registers the 
greatest decline, with a loss of 
$215, equivalent to 10.3%. Higher 
than average losses were also 
registered by Bank of New York, 
Central Hanover, Commercial 
National, Guaranty, Chase and 
Public. The market decline was 
strongly resisted by Bank of 
Manhattan, Bankers Trust and 
Manufacturers Trust, each of 
which show a decline of not more 
than 2%. It is of interest to ob- 
serve that National City declined 
only 3.9% against 35.4% for Chase. 

The table also shows the rela- 
tion of market to book value. On 
average $1 will buy 94 cents of 
book value. However, three stocks | 
are selling below book, viz: Com- 
mercial National, 





Asked Price—— 
12-31-45 


Irving Trust| lent to 2.8%. 


—Book Value— 

Per $ 

3-31-46 of Mkt. 

$ s 

30.65 0.89 
439.20 0.99 
48.22 0.94 
113.13 0.95 
41.46 0.90 
40.58 0.78 
55.39 1.14 
22.94 1.00 
54.07 0.858 
1,339.73 0.71 
349.85 1.00 
22.25 1.09 
55.46 0.88 
45.47 0.92 
102.38 0.92 
49.59 1.08 
768.21 0.95 


5-23-46 % Change 
3442 — 18 
442 — 7 
51% 
119 
46 
52% 
48%4 
23 
6142 
1,880 
349 
20% 
63% 
4958 
111 
4554 
805 


| 
| 


PPT UEbIL +t 


PARWNWHO REAP DH 
MNUHOOOWINReE POO 


} 


al ae) 


0.94 


eb 


48.6 


this fact has been reflected in the 
listless and weak character of the 
market. Member 
New York area show a decline in 
total loans and investments from 
$23,904,000,000 to $22,035,000,000 
between Jan. 2 and May 22, 
equivalent to 6.7%. Their total 
Governments of all classifications 
dropped from $15,985,000,000 to 
$15,123,000,000, a loss of 5.4%; on 
the other hand their long term 
Government bonds expanded 
from $9,413,000,000 to $9,759,000,- 
000, equivalent to 3.7%. Total 
loans also declined, from $6,798,- 
000,000 to $5,883,000,000 or 13.5%; 
but commercial and agricultural 
loans have increased from $2,830,- 
000,000 to $2,910,000,000 equiva- 
It is significant that 


and Public National, while Con-| the increases have been in the 


tinental and Guaranty are selling 
approximately at book value. 
Chemical offers less book value | 
per dollar than any other stock on 
the list. 

Earning assets of the banks have 
been in a moderate down-trend 
since the first of the year, and 


higher revenue categories. 
Deposits of New York Clearing 
House banks also show a moder- 
ate decline since the first of the 
year, dropping from $28.014.534,- 
000 on Jan. 3 to $26,371,790,000 on 
May 16: a loss of $1,642,743,000, or 
5.9%. The loss has been in de- 





Earnings Comparison 
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banks of the’ 








mand deposits, for time deposits 
show an expansion from $1,180,- 
582,000 to $1,304,784,000. 

Despite these declines in de- 
posits and earning assets they still 
stand very near their historical 


peaks established last December, 


| of 
: Trust’s 





and very substantially above their 
high levels of May, 1945. 
Apologies: In the May 16 issue 
the “Chronicle,’ Guaranty 
“Safety of Dividend,” 
through a statistical .error, was 
Shown as 1.12. The correct ratio 


is 1.59. 


The Economic Outlook 


(Continued from page 2917) 


If one wishes to ascertain what 
lies ahead for the banks one must 
first inquire what les abead for 
the country as a whole. The fate 
of the banks, economically and 
politically speaking, is closely in- 
terwoven with that of the econ- 
omy of the entire country. Eco- 
nomic developments in the United 
States, insofar as they are bound 
to have an important bearing on 
activities of the banks, may be 
summarized as follows: 


(1) Business activity will be at 
a high level at least for the next 
few years accompanied by satis- 
factory employment, a high na- 
tional income and a_ balanced 
budget. 


(2) Within a relatively short 
period of time production will 
catch up with the demand and 
competition for the family income 
dollar may be expected to be 
keener than ever. This in turn is 
bound to lead to mergers of small- 
er organizations, to vertical inte- 
grations by medium and large- 
sized concerns and to the adoption 
of new methods of distribution of 
goods which will tend to reduce 
its cost. 


(3) The role of the United 
States in international finance and 
trade is likely to be greater than 
ever before. Under certain -condi- 
tions one can visualize a consid- 
erable expansion of 
business concerns in all corners of 
the earth. 


(4) The middle class has grown 
during the war. 


of the national 
national wealth. 


(5) The public debt will con- 
tinue to be a topic of considerable 
discussion and certainly after the 
eatch-up period is over and. busi- 
ness activity again depends on 
current demand, considerable ef- 
forts may be made to alleviate the 
debt burden along unsound lines. 


income and the 


Treasury Redemption 


How wiil these developments 
affect the banks of the country? 
The balancing of the budget plus 
the fact that business activity is 
bound to be at a high level are 
bound to have a profound effect 
on the composition of the earning 
assets of the banks. The Treas- 
ury has already adopted a policy 
of redeeming a portion of the ma- 
turing outstanding obligations out 
of the huge funds accumulated 
during the Victory Loan Drive. 
One may expect that by the end 
of the year the war loan account 
of the Federal Government will 
be reduced to approximately 20% 
of its present size. This will pre- 
vent a large portion of the war 
loan account from becoming other 
deposits. It may also be expected 
that later on, particularly when 
the budget is balanced, the Treas- 
ury will utilize the funds accumu- 
lated in the trust funds for the 
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;country at the expense of 


: | oankS wili be materially reduced. 
Personal income | 


taxes will remain high which in | 
turn means a wider distribution | 














purpose of redeeming maturing 
obligations, notably those held by 
the commercial banks. Further- 
more, it is quite possible that to- 
ward the end of the year the 
Treasury will offer long-term ob- 
ligations to ultimate investors 
and will utilize the proceeds for 
the purpose of redeeming short- 
term and other maturing obliga- 
tiens held by the commercial 
banks. All this will be done in 
order to reduce the volume of 
bank deposits which have in- 
ereased rapidly during the war 
and which constitute one of the 
prineipal dangers of _ inflation 
which is so pronounced at the 
present time throughout the 
country. 

One may, therefore, take it for 
granted that bank holdings of 
Government securities will de- 
crease, This in itself is a whole- 
some tendency and should be en- 
couraged. So long as the banks 
held a very large amount of Gov- 
ernment obligations and a consid- 
erable portion of their earnings 
was derived from interest or 
Government obligations, they 
were subjected to all kinds of po- 
litical attacks. If during the next 
few years, when business activity 
is high, the holding of Govern- 
ment securities by the banks is 
materially reduced, these political 
attacks will end and the danger 
that efforts may be made to alle- 
the debt burden of the 
the 


The Movement of Loans 


While the holding of Govern- 
ment securities by the banks will 
decrease, the volume of business 
loans is bound to increase. In the 
first place it is to be expected 
that as seen as labor difficulties 
have been ironed out the physica: 
volume of business of the country 
will be at a much higher levej 
than ever before in peacetime 
Second, it is a well known fact 
that costs of production and nota- 
bly wages have increased m<¢ te- 
rially, that prices are higher thar 
they were prior to the outbreak 
of the war, and that the volume 
of retail trade is bound to be very 
much larger. These factors com- 
bined will force many concerns te 
borrow from. the banks in order 
to obtain additional needed work- 
ing capital. To be sure, the li- 
quidity of business as a whole to- 
day is very great; many business 
concerns have more deposits than 
they will be able to use for quite 
some time while many others 
have in addition considerable 
amounts of government securities 
which they will liquidate. Yet the 
fact remains that not all business 
concerns are in this favorable 
position and the large volume of 
production and trade and the 
higher cost of doing business will 
lead to an increase in the volume 
of business loans. While inven- 
tories today are considerable 
they are not well adjusted and 
nany distributors complain about 
1 lack of merchandise. As soon 
is production increases invento- 
‘ies held by distributors are likely 
to increase. This, too, will cause 
nany merchants to borrow more 
than was the case during the war 
w at present when inventories are 
small and when the turnover of 
rerchandise is very great. Fur- 
hermore, one may expect that 
he volume of loans made by the 
yanks for the purpose of financing 
the sale of durable consumer 


‘oods will increase. Banks all 
over the country have made 
preparations to handle this type 


of business and they will un- 
doubtedly receive their share. 
Finally, building activity is in- 
creasing and a further increase is 
to be expected as soon as short- 
ages of building. materials have 
been alleviated. The demand for 
mortgage loans will therefore un- 
doubtedly rise and mortgage | 
loans made by banks operating 
with savings deposits will witness 
a material growth. 

While the trend may not be | 
uniform in all sections of the 
country, yet one may state that 
the total volume of business loans 
is bound to inerease and keep | 
pace with the volume of business | 
activity of the country. . Certain 
types of loans, of course, will de- 
erease, such as loans made for the 
purpose of enabling individuals or 
corporations to carry Government | 
obligations. On the whole, how- | 
ever, the transition in the econ- | 
omy from war to peace will lead | 
to a considerable shift in the ecom-| 
position of earning assets of the! 
banks. Holdings of Government 
securities will decrease; the vol-/j 
ume of business loans will in- 
crease. Such a development will 
neni 0 ps cpu be weleomed by all 
9anks, 


The Movement of Deposits 


The redemption of Government 
securities held by the commercial 
banks will be on a larger scale 
than the increase in the volume 
of loans and this is bound to bring 
about a general reduction in the 
total volume of bank deposits.} 
The movement of bank deposits 
may be visualized somewhat as 
follows: (1) A very material de- 
crease in the war loan account, 
probably to about 20% of its pres- 
ent level. (2) A moderate in- 
crease in other deposits caused in 
part by the redemption of securi- 
ties held by others than commer-| 
cial banks and part by an increase 
in the volume of loans. (3) 
substantial increase in the volume 
of savings deposits. Experience 
of the past has shown that savings 
deposits invariably move _ wit 
business activity and national in 
come. While savings deposits may 
not grow on the same scale as 
during the war they will be rela 
tively high. (4) A moderate sec 
tional shift in deposits. 

The return flow. of currenc 
from circulation will not be a 
great as was originally expected 
and in all probability severa 
years will pass before it adjust 
to a more normal] level. 


Investment Policy 


The outlook for loans as wel 
as the possible trend of deposits 
gives an excellent clue as to wha 
the investment policies of com 
mercial banks will be. They un 
doubtedly will endeavor to keey 
a sufficient amount of short-tern 
assets in order to meet the reduc 
tion in the volume of deposits 
and the increased demand fo 
loans. All other funds will be 
invested in high-grade obligations 
notably United States Govern 
ment securities. While the mar- 
ket for high-grade obligations and 
particularly of Government bond 
will continue to fluctuate, par 
ticularly in the immediate futur 
yet under conditions as they exis 
at present no material increase i 
money rates will take place. The 
most that one can say abou 
money rates at the moment i 
that the decline in money rates 
long as well a _ short-term, ha 
come to an end. To judge fro 
statements recently made by thé 
monetary authorities the rate pat 
tern of Treasury obligations wil 
continue to range from % of 1% 
for certificates of indebtedness t« 
242% on long-term Governmen 
obligations. (The bill rate ji 
omitted because it is a pegged 
rate.) 

The Merger Movement 


The merger movement of in 
dustry and the efforts to cut th 
cost of distribution are bound te 
have an effect on the size of busi 
ness institutions as well as banks 





Notwithstanding the great effort 
made in Washington to strength 
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en the position of small business- 
men, developments are on the 


whole against them. Costs of pro- | 


duction, notably wages, are in- 
creasing and there is no indication 
of a reversal of this trend. Union- 
ization is spreading rapidly all 


over the country and embraces | 
large as well as small business. | 
concerns. Undoubtedly when com- | 


petition for the family income 


dollar becomes keen great efforts | 


will be made to reduce the cost 


of production and this in turn will | 
consolidations | 
larger | 


Jead to mergers, 
and the establishment of 
business units which make pos- 
sible the 
saving devices, more modern 
methods of production and thus 
lower.costs of production. Con- 
siderable changes may also be ex- 
pected in the field of distribution 
and here, too, the present tend- 
ency is toward larger units. 

As is well known the larger in- 
dustrial and commercial 


prefer to do business with larger | 2 

| agencies 
|'those of the commercial banks 
| will undoubtedly increase. 


banking institutions. In addition 
to the above-mentioned factors, 
competition among the banks will 


be keen and low money rates are | 0 hz 


bound to affect the earning ability 


of the banks, particularly those | 
operating with a relatively small | 
At the same | 


volume of deposits. 
time expenditures of the banks 
have already increased and unless 


wages and salaries paid by them | 


are 
paid 


with 
local communities, 


commensurate those 


in 
difficult 
help. 


All these factors combined are 
bound to lead to bank mergers. 


to attract satisfactory 


This is already taking place on a) 


modest scale. Wherever permis- 


sible by law, small banks are be- | 
institu- | 
tions and converted into branches, | 


ing absorbed by larger 


There is also a merger movement 
afoot in many parts of the coun- 


try whereby good-sized banking | 
institutions merge in order to in- | 


‘erease their efficiency, reduce 


their expenditures and be in a po- | 


sition to accommodate their large 
customers. 

Bank mergers have favorable 
as well as unfavorable aspects. 
‘The favorable aspects, briefly, are 
these: (1) They lead to the for- 
mation of stronger institutions 
capable of meeting the needs of 
their customers, small as well as 
large. (2) They may lead to bet- 
ter management, a reduction 
the cost of doing business and 
above all they may offer better 
opportunities to young men who 
wish to make a career of bank- 
ing. 

The disadvantages of 
are also considerable, 


mergers 
however. 


‘The fact should not be overlooked | 


that the unit banking system has 


played a very important role in) 


the economic development of this 
country. To weaken the unit 
banking system, therefore, is to 
weaken the banking system of the 
country as a whole. 
in the field of banking of what 


happened in California would be | 


disastrous particularly in times 
when efforts may be made to al- 
leviate the debt burden of the 
country at the expense of the 
banks. The small country bank 
has performed, does and will con- 
tinue to perform a very useful 
function in the community where 
it is located and cannot easily be 
replaced by a branch. However, 
where a community is over- 
banked or where a banking unit 
is altogether too small mergers 
sare wholesome and should be en- 
couraged but should not be per- 
mitted to go too far. 


The Banks and International 
Trade and Finance 


| The 


ternational trade and finance will 
determine the international fi- 
nancial transactions carried out 
by the banks. For the moment 
the situation is not sufficiently 
clear to make any predictions. 
However, the facts are that the 
| United States currency is the 
soundest in the world and the de- 


introduction of labor- | 


| considered 


'come more normal, 
units | Currencies have been stabilized, 


the | 
banking institutions will find it) 


in | 


A repetition | 


role which the United | 
States will play in the field of in- 


|mand for the American dollar is 
bound to be world-wide. 

Interest rates are bound to re- 
main low for quite some time ir 
the United States. These factors 
| combined will make the dollar ac- 
| ceptance an excellent medium to 
finance international trade. There 
are practically no foreign ex- 
change restrictions in this country 
and the experience of the banks 
in dealing with international fi- 
nance is wider today than ever 
before. It is quite certain, there- 
fore, that the banks of the United 
States are likely to play a much 
more important role in financing 
‘nternational financial transac- 
tions than ever before. While in 


'the beginning Government agen- 
'cies will play an important role, 


their lending activities may be 
only temporary in 
character. As soon as conditions 
throughout the world have be- 
as soon as 
the 


activities of governmental 


will be reduced and 
Under 
certain conditions one can visual- 
considerable outflow of 
American capital abroad, partic- 
ularly in the form of direct in- 
vestments. If conditions are fa- 
vorable then American banks will 
undoubtedly play a very import- 
ant role not only in the financing 
of international trade but also in 
the restoration of the war-shat- 
tered economies of many coun- 
tries of the world. 


The Rise of a New Middle Ciass 


The rise of a new middle clacs, 
the distribution of national in- 
come brought about through high 
income taxes and higher wages is 
bound to have a pronounced ef- 
fect on the ac‘ivities of the banks. 
The savings of the people are 
large and will continue to grow. 
The result will be that many more 
people will have bank accounts 
and will find it necessary and ad- 
visable to do business with the 
banks. Furthermore, it is fair to 
assume that many more people 
will utilize the banks as trustees 
and executors of a will. While 
the average size of estates will 
decrease the number of estates 
| handled by the banks is bound to 
increase considerably. Banks 
which recognize this tendency are 
making serious efforts to put as 
many people on their books as 
possible. This is done partly be- 
cause it is realized that almost 
every individual in the United 
States is a potential buyer of dur- 
able consumers’ goods and there- 
fore any customer of a bank may 
be considered as a potential bor- 
rower for one purpose or another. 
The growth of the middle class of 
the United States indicates that 
‘the volume of business of the 
|banks will grow and that the 
banks will share in the economic 
prosperity of the country. The 
economic outlook for the b2nks, 
therefore, is as good as that for 
the country as a whole and even 
the greatest pessimist will con- 


| cede that the immediate outlock 


|for business activity is favorable. 


| 


The Political Outlock 

The fate of the barks, pol'tica!- 
|ly speaking, is closely tied up 
| with the political fate of ‘he ne- 
| tion as a whole. If the system of 





the establishment of the 100% 
reserve banking system. Before 
banking legislation is passed it 
should be carefully studied by 
the banks as well as by the Con- 
gress. It is highly advisable for 
the banks themselves to take the 
lead in such matters and not wait 
until some governmental agency 
proposes legislation. Since quite 
a number of laws have been 
yassed during the last decade or 
30 which have a direct bearing on 
the operation of the banks and 
on our currency system it would 
be advisable for the Congress to 
appoint an unbiased Congression- 
al committee similar to the Unit- 
ed States Monetary Commission 
o study the various banking laws 
and to make necessary recom- 
mendations, 

(2) There 
competition 


is the danger thai 
to tie banks from 
governmental lending agencies 
may increase. The banks can 
overcome these dangers, however 
by their. own efforts. Bankes 
which in the past have been ag- 
gressive and endeavored to the 
best of their ability to meet the 
requirements of their customers 
have never suffered materially 
from competition of governmental 
agencies. 

{In addition to banking legisla- 
tion there are two serious prob- 
lems which confront the banks 
One is the danger of inflation 
which is imminent, and the other 
the possibility that efforts may 
be made to alleviate the debt 
burden of the country at the ex- 
pense of the banks which may 
arise after the end of the catch-up 
period. 

The Danger of Inflation 

The danger of inflation, parti cu- 
larly at the present time, is per- 
haps greater than is realized by 
many people. Although the banks 
do not have to hedge against theirx 
deposits which are payable in le- 
gal tender curreney, they are not 
in a position to protect their own 
capital resources from the losses 
Sustained by ir@Mlation. If the in- 
flation is a permanent one as was 
the case in many countries of Eu- 
rope at the end of the last war. 
real purchasing power of the cap- 
ital resources of the bank is dras- 
tically reduced and they are con- 
fronted with the task of raising 
new capital, Like all other finan- 
cial institutions the banks suffei 
from inflation. If, on the othe) 
hand, the inflation is only tempo- 
rary in character, as it is more 
likely to be, then it will be fol- 
lowed by a sharp decline in busi- 
ness activity, by a fall in price; 
of commodities and by consider- 
able losses suffered by industry 
and trade. Such a developmen’ 
will have serious consequence’ 
for the banks since they, too, a: 
history of the past has shown, 
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suffer from a sharp decline in 
business activity and their losses 
are great, 

Unless measures are taken to 
halt the forces of inflation a repe- 
tition of what occurred in 1920 is 
quite likely. The losses of the 
banks at that time were quite 
substantial. The banks can con- 
tribute a great deal to halt the 
forces of inflation. Recently the 
American Bankers’ Association 
announced a program intended to 
stem the tide of the constant rise 
in prices as well as in the cost olf 
production. It is highly desirable 
that the banks throughout the 
country take active steps to bring 
these points home not merely to 
the Congress but to the people at 
large. Above all it is essential 
that the volume of purchasing 
power be reduced. This can be 
achieved by a drastic reduction in 
the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, by a Sound refunding policy 
of the Treasury and by the 
preaching of thrift on the part of 
all financial institutions. Now 
perhaps more than ever before it 
is advisable for the banks to take 
an active part in the fight against 
inflation. 

If the inflation is only tempo- 
rary in character and followed by 
a period of declining business ac- 
tivity accompanied by an _ in- 
crease in unemployment and a 
reduction in the national income 
it is bound to have serious conse- 
quences for the banks. Under 
those circumstances the debt bur- 
den will become particularly 
heavy and furthermore the defi- 
cit of the Government is bound tc 
be considerable. Efforts may be 
nade, therefore, to alleviate the 
debt burden to some extent at the 
expense of the banks. This can 
be done either through the intro- 
duction of the 100% reserve sys- 
tem or through the offering of 
special low-coupon-bearing or no- 
interest-bearing Government ob- 
ligations to the banks. Suct 
measures would materially reduce 
the ability of the banks to meei 
their tasks and to perform their 
‘unctions. They will undoubtedly 
undermine the position of the 
banks and at the same time the 
economic foundation on which 
the system of private enterprise 
rests. 

While the dangers of inflation 
are very prenounced at the pres- 
ent time they could be met if 
there is a will on the part of the 
Congress and the people to meet 
them. Sooner or later the labor 
difficulties are bound to come tc 
an end, Production of goods as 
well as the productivity of labor 
ind of equipment is bound to wit- 
ness a material increase. As soon 
as the people see merchandise dis- 
‘layed in store windows their 
eagerness to buy will diminish. 


Some constructive measures have 
already been taken by the Treas- 
ury to reduce the volume of pur- 
chasing power. More are needed, 
however, and it is to be hoped and 
expected that they will be taken. 


Conclusion 


The future of the banks is 
closely tied up with the economic 
and political future of the country 
as a whole. The economic foun- 
dation of the country is sound and 
the outlook for business after“the 
settlement of the existing labor 
difficulties is excellent. The prob- 
lems that confront this nation are 
relatively small compared “with 
those that confront the rest of the 
world. They certainly are not*as 
important or as far-reaching as 
those which confronted the coun- 
try during the darkest hours of 
the war. After all, the war~is 
over. Our loss in manpower was, 
fortunately, relatively small,~ Our 
economy is intact and our ability 
to produce is greater than ever 
before. " 

The principal problem © that 
confronts the nation at present is 
to defeat the forces of inflation. 
Once this is achieved the nation 
will embark on a period of con- 
siderable prosperity during which 
it will be possible to make plans 
for the future in order to avoid 
the recurrence of large-scale un 
employment. 

The banks have always played 
an important role in the develop- 
ment of the natural resources-of 
the country and in raising=the 
standard of living of the people. 
We have every reason to look 
with great confidence into the fu- 
ture and, as in the past so in the 
future, the banks will continue_to 
be the hub of our economic wheel, 


Richard Adams With 
Conrad, Bruce, Seattle 


SEATTLE, WASH. — Richard 
Adams is now associated with 
Conrad,;Bruce & Co., 1411 Fourth 
Avenue Building as manager of 
the trading department. In -the 
past Mr. Adams was with Hughes, 
Humphrey & Galbraith, and its 
predecessors in Portland,-in 
charge of trading. 


Maj. Oppenheim Resumes 
Activity in Inv. Business 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. — 
Leo Oppenheim and Company, 
Tradesmen’s National Bank Build- 
ing, announce that Major Edgar 
Roy Oppenheim has been released 
from active duty after five years 
in the service and has resumed 





his partnership in the firm. 
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| private enterprise, which de~e- |} 


strated its virility and its ab’lity 


to serve the nation dur'“e the} 


| war, is to survive, we musi have 
| free and unregimented banks. It 
| should not be ovevlooked that in 
countries where the banks have 
been. regimented the system of 
private entervris: craduallv dis- 
appeared. The political problems 
that confront the banks may 
briefly be summarized as follows: 
(1) Legislation: Various pro- 
posals have been made to increase 
the powers of the Reserve author- 
ities over the money merket. One 
| suggestion is to the effect that 





'the Reserve Board be given the | 


| power to raise further reserve re- 
|Quirements. Suggestions have 
been made which would lead to 
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With air conquest of geographical barriers Canada commences 
to take shape as the center of the world of the future. 

The unattained ambitions of ancient explorers in their quest for 
the North West Passage showed vision centuries ahead of their time. 
Now the practicability of air-routes over the northern top of the 


world is an established fact. 


ce -trated in the Northern Hemi- © 


sphere and with Canada com- 
marding the longest North Polar 
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frontier, the Dominion stands 
clearly at the world’s new stra- 
tegic center. ; 

It would appear that political 
considerations are also evolving 
in this direction. Apart from new 
conceptions of the value of out- 
moded forms of Imperialism, Brit- 
ain perforce is commencing to re- 
tire from her obsolescent lines of 
communication in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Near East. The 
British Dominions, and Canada in 
particular, moreover have now 
reached a stage of political and 
economic maturity where their 
voices are now loudly heard in 
British Commonwealth councils. 
The basic strength of the British 
Empire lies in the development 
of the independent Dominions, 
which are loosely, yet firmly, 
linked with the mother country 
by the community of ideals and 
traditions. The Colonial Empire 
and mandated territories have 
been more of an obligation than 
an asset, and concentration on 
their administration has militated 
against the realization of the 
enormous potentialities of the 
somewhat neglected Dominions. 


As an eventual result it can be 
foreseen that Canada will grad- 
ually emerge as the senior part- 
ner in the British association of 
nations. Commerce and economic 
development will inevitably fol- 
low the new lines of communica- 
tion, and the vast empty spaces of 
the Canadian Northwest will be 
opened up to civilization. The in- 
creasing difficulty of exploitation 
of the economic wealth of the po- 
litically unsettled areas of the 
British Empire will compel atten- 
tion to be directed towards the 
virgin natural resources of Can- 
ada. No longer is emigration to 
the Dominion confined to work on 
the land with the natural hazards 
of crop failures and doubtful 
markets for agricultural produce. 
In addition to an almost inexhaus- 
tible universal demand for the 
product of farm and forest, Can- 
ada is unrivalled in scope for the 
development of modern industry. 


The Dominion stands today in 
the place of this country a few 
decades ago with the important 
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difference that the recent advance 
of modern technology will greatly 
accelerate the rate of progress. 
In addition the development of 
the Dominion will be still further 
assisted as a result of its natural 
ability to draw on the resources 
of capital and industrial genius of 
both this country and Britain. 


During the past week the mar- 
ket remained in the doldrums and 
in the absence of interest in either 
direction there was little change 
price-wise. It is now believed 
that the Montreal financing will 
be postponed from the beginning 
to the end of next month, and 
the reception given to the first 
instalment of the new issues will 
be regarded as a pointer to the 
trend of the market in general. 

There was little activity in in- 
ternal bonds but internal stocks 
continued to attract attention with 


interest centered on the paper is-. 


sues, among which Abitibis were 
especially prominent. Free funds 
were slightly easier at 934%. 


With regard to the immediate 
prospects there is still reason to 
foresee the continuance of a dull 
inactive market both in external 
and internal bonds. The peak ap- 
pears to have been passed in all 
investment markets and the Ca- 
nadian market has not yet fully 
reflected the reaction that has 
taken place elsewhere. A natural 
resistance to further artificial 
lowering of interest rates appears 
to be developing universally, not 
only in this country but also in 
Britain; it is not to be expected 
therefore that Canada which has 
hitherto been very conservative 
in its approach to problem of the 
rate of interest will do anything 
to reverse the current trend. 


Kalb, Voorhis & Co. 
Forming in New York 


Kalb, Voorhis & Co., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
will be formed shortly with of- 
fices at 15 Broad Street, New 
York City. Partners will be John 
Kalb, Peter A. H. Voorhis, John 
C. Newsome, member of the 
Stock Exchange, Spencer Phillips, 
Gilbert H. Wehmann, and Louis 
Orchin, general partners, and Eva 
A. Merrill, Elaine L. Ross, and 
Evelyn A. Henry, limited partners. 


Mr. Kalb and Mr. Voorhis are 
partners in Lewisohn & Co., with 
which Mr. Orchin is associated as 
manager of the arbitrage dept. 
Mr. Newsome has been associated 
with Spencer Trask & Co. Mr. 
Wehmann in the past was with 
Tucker, Anthony & Co. 


Ernest Linburn Dies 

Ernest A. Linburn, partner in 
Simons, Linburn & Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City, died at 
the age of seventy-one. Mr. Lin- 
burn had been a member of the 
New York. Stock Exchange since 
1899. 


J. Arthur Warner Co. Inc. 

J. Arthur Warner & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City, is now 
doing business as a corporation. 
Officers ‘are J. Arthur Warner, 
President; and Thomas C. Kehlen- 
bach, Vice-President and Treas- 


|urer. Mr. Kehlenbach had been 


associated with the firm for many 
years. 
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The New Tax Policy 


(Continued from first page) 


under the dramatic abnormal 
conditions of war. 

It is by no means undebatable 
as to whether these technical ad- 
vances at so rapid a rate are on 
the whole a good thing. In par- 
ticular and in detail they seem 
to increase the material blessings 
and satisfactions of life. But in 
the aggregate they force, perhaps 
prematurely, changes in custom 
and tradition without sufficient 
time for new custom and new 
tradition to provide a firm social 
setting for the new technology. 

One thing is certain, no war is 
worth the scientific and technical 
progress that accompanies it, and 
we do not regard this acceleration 
of progress as even a token offset 
to the loss of life and the moral 
deterioration that war inevitably 
causes. 

The first World War speeded 
the practical development of the 
radio and aeroplane. It also made 
us aware of the extent of illiter- 
acy in the United States and hast- 
ened by many years the reduction 
of this handicap to human free- 
dom. 

From the second World War, by 
all odds the greatest contribution 
of technology and science was 
knowledge of the application of 
atomic energy. The basic scientific 
insights on atomic fission were 
well in hand before World War II 
began. But I have heard it esti- 
mated that in 1939 with methods 
of separation of fissionable mate- 
rials then known, it would take 
about 70,000 years to collect 
enough U235 to produce a bomb. 
And yet, under the pressure of 
war necessity and the prodigal 
expenditure for sheer survival 
which war releases, a bomb actu- 
ally exploded after a period of six 
short years. Except for war, 
mankind might never have found 
out how to use atomic energy, or 
at least, the knowledge might 
have been delayed for many dec- 
ades. Whether we like it or not, 
this technical progress has been 
made, and we must adapt our 
ways of life so that we can exist 
in a world where atomic energy 
is at the command of the human 
will. 

There are many other examples 
of accelerated technical progress 
coming out of the last World War. 
Radar, rocket and jet propulsion, 
insecticides, the use of blood 
plasma, all illustrate the new ap- 
plications and discoveries to 
which our thinking must adjust. 
We cannot wish these things 
away, nor abolish them by closing 
our eyes or turning our backs. 
The world in which they did not 
exist itself no longer exists. Man- 
agement and statesmanship that 
does not take the new technology 
into account is living in a dream 
world and is talking in the past 
tense. 


Advances in Finance and 
Economics 


The discoveries and insights 
coming out of World War II are 
by no means limited to physics, 
chemistry, biology and surgery. 
Advances have also been made in 
the fields of finance and econom- 
ics. The full import of these ad- 
vances, I am confident, are not 
yet understood, but we do know 
enough to know that some things 
that many competent people 
thought were true are either 
false or true in a different way 
than was believed. Let me give a 
few examples. 

In 1937, an eminent economist 
advised the Treasury that unless 
the budget was soon balanced, the 
interest rate would go to 6% to 
8% the way it had in France. 
And yet during the war, the na- 
tional debt rose from $45 billions 
to $275 billions on a declining 
rate of interest. 

In 1940, a metropolitan news- 
paper of high reputation ex- 
pressed an opinion editorially, 
which I suspect was generally 
shared, that it was unfortunate 





that we were entering a period of 
defense preparations with the 
handicap of a debt that had al- 
ready nearly reached $45 billions. 
And yet the debt increased six 
fold and was at no time a signifi- 
cant limitation in our productiv- 
ity. 

In 1941, we were told that we 
would have to choose between 
guns and butter, that to arm for 
war in two hemispheres we would 
have to cut our standard of living 
sharply. And yet in 1944 the gen- 
eral over-all standard of living 
was at least as high as in 1941, 
and in addition we produced 
$80 billions worth of armament. 
The miracle of production came 
out of productivity that had been 
growing unnoticed beneath the 
surface of actual output for a pe- 
riod of 15 years, It is this level 
of productivity against which we 
must now judge our standard of 
living and high level employment. 

Let me give one more example 
of a new insight in the field of 
fiscal economics. During the 
1930’s most people believed that 
a deficit in the Federal budget 
was inflationary. Today we can 
see that a nation that has millions 
of unemployed who want to work 
and billions of dollars invested in 
idle plants and equipment is much 
like a factory or company that 
has a sizable amount of unused 
capacity. Under such circum- 
stances, an increase of demand 
tends to reduce unit costs, and 
therefore under competition tends 
to reduce prices rather than to in- 
crease them. For the same rea- 
sons, Federal deficits prudently 
incurred in times of mass unem- 
ployment, since they also tend to 
reduce unit costs, tend to be de- 
flationary rather than inflationary 
as far as the purchasing power of 
the dollar is concerned. 

These discoveries, insights, or 
whatever you want to call them, 
in the field of economics and fi- 
nance are just as real as radar, 
D.D.T., and atomic energy. They 
are not matters of theory or wish- 
ful thinking, they are matters of 
experience and observation. The 
plain fact is that the war was ac- 
tually financed on a declining 
rate of interest. What does this 
mean? It means that a new rela- 
tionship has been created between 
the private money market and 
the national state. This relation- 
ship was created in 1913, 1933 and 
1934, but it required the impact 
of a World War to give us the fac- 
tual basis for understanding, in 
part at least, what had happened. 

Now let us turn specifically to 
the problem of taxation to see 
what changes we may need to 
make in basic tax policies as a 
result of new insights in the area 
of fiscal economics. As in other 
fields, during the war we learned 
many things about taxation in its 
relation to fiscal policy. 

I feel that I should point out 
that a number of people seem to 
be rather upset by the observa- 
tions I am about to make. I hope 
that it will’ be understood that for 
the next few minutes I am only 
describing what has come about, 
and that I am not advocating, ob- 
jecting, praising or blaming. My 
point of view at the moment is 
purely surgical, as cold and ob- 
jective as I know how to make it. 

If we look at the financial his- 
tory of the past 10 years, it is ap- 
parent that nations have been able 
to pay their bills even though . 
their tax revenues fell short of 
expenses. Those countries whose 
expenses were greater than their 
receipts. from taxes paid their 
bills by borrowing the necessary 
money. The borrowing of money, 


therefore, is an alternative which ° | 


governments use to supplement 
the revenues from taxation in or- 
der to obtain the necessary means 
for the payment of their bills. 
To be sure, the borrowings of 
a country must be paid in money 
at some future date when the 
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loans fall due, and, in the mean- 
time, interest must be paid on the 
principal of the loan. Since, 
when a government borrows, it 
must provide the money for both 
principal and interest, its need for 
taxes seems greater than ever— 
the only difference being that the 
time of taxation is postponed. 

However, when these loans fall 
due, the government may decide 

rrow again and, with the 
proceeds of the new loan, pay off 
the principal of the old. Such a re- 
ding operation again provides 
the money which the government 
meeds—and, again, the need for 
present taxes is avoided. 

A government which depends 
on loans and on the refunding of 
its loans to get the money it re- 
quires for its operations is, nec- 
essarily, dependent on the sources 
from which the money can be ob- 
tained. In the past, if a govern- 
ment persisted in borrowing 
heavily to cover its expenditures, 
interest rates would get higher 
and higher—and greater and 
greater inducements would have 
to be offered by the government 
to the lenders. As a consequence, 
power over the government would 
@radually shift, in some measure, 
to the money market, which could 
dictate the terms on which the 
necessary loans would be made. 
Governments then found that the 
only way they could maintain 
their sovereign independence and 
their solvency was to tax heavily 
enough to meet a substantial part 
of their financial needs, and to be 
prepared—if placed under undue 
pressure—to tax to meet them all. 

The necessity for a government 
to tax in order to maintain both 
its independence and its solvency 
still holds true for state and local 
governments, but it is no longer 
true for the national government. 
Two changes of the greatest 
consequence have occurred in the 
last 25 years which have com- 
pletely altered the position of the 
national state with respect to the 
financing of its requirements. 
The first of these changes is the 
gaining of vast new experience in 
the management of central banks. 
The second change is the elimi- 
nation, for domestic purposes, of 
the convertibility of the currency 
into gold or any other commodity. 
No longer do private lenders have 
the final word on the fiscal poli- 
cies of a national government 
which does not tax. 

This final freedom from the im- 
pos.tion of unwanted control on 
the national state by private 
lenders holds true for every sov- 
ereign national state where there 
exists an institution which func— 
tions in the manner of a modern 
central bank, and whose currency 
is not convertible into gold or into 
some other commodity. The un-— 
sound practices of a reckless, tax-— 
less government can be controlled 
by the citizens of a democratic 
country; but they must exericse 
this control as citizens, and not 
as lenders. 

The United States is a national 
state which has a central banking 
system, the Federal Reserve Sys— 
tem, and whose currency, for 
domestic purposes, is not converti- 
ble into gold. It follows that our 
federal yovernment has final free- 
dom from the money market in 
meeting its financial requirements. 
Accordingly, the prime considera— 
tion in the imposition of taxes has 

e the inevitable social and 
economic consequences of the 
taxes that are imposed. Since all 
taxes have consequences of a 
social and economic character, all 
federal taxes must meet the test 
of public policy and practical ef- 
fect. The social and economic con- 
sequences of a federal tax should 
never be obscured under the mask 
of raising revenue. 


i By all odds, the most important 

| single purpose to be served by 
| the imposition of federal taxes is 
the maintenance of a dollar which 
. has stable purchasing power over 
., the years. Sometimes this pur- 
Pose is stated as “the avoidance 


_. of inflation”; and without the-use}are (4) the size of the budget and 





of federal taxation all other 
means of stabliization, such as 
monetary policy and price con- 
trols and subsidies, are unavail- 
ing. It is of course also true that 
federal taxation alone cannot pre- 
vent ‘inflationary price rises in 
periods such as the present. All 
other means, in.any case; must be 
integrated -with federal tax policy 
if we are to have tomorrow a 


dollar which has a value near to. 


what it has today. 

The war has taught the gov- 
ernment, and the government has 
taught the people, that federal 
taxation has much to do with in- 
flation and deflation, -with the 
prices which have to be paid for 
the things that are bought and 
sold. If federal taxes are insuffi- 
cient or of the wrong kind, the 
purchasing power in the hands of 
the public is likely to be greater 
than the output of goods and serv- 
ices with which this purchasing 
demand can be satisfied. If the 
demand becomes too great, the re- 
sult will be a rise in prices, and 
there will be no proportionate in- 
crease in the quantity of things 
for sale. This will mean that the 
dollar is worth less than it was 
before—that is inflation. On the 
other hand, if federal taxes are 
too heavy or are of the wrong 
kind, effective purchasing power 
in the hands of the public wil! be 
insufficient to take from the pro- 
ducers of goods and services all 
the things these producers would 
like to make. This will mean 
wide-spread unemployment. 

The dollars the government 
spends become purchasing power 
in the hands of the people who 
have received it. The dollars the 
government takes by taxes can- 
not be spent by the people, and, 
therefore, these dollars can no 
longer be used to acquire the 
things which are available for 
sale. Taxation is, therefore, an in- 
strument of the first importance 
in the administration of any fiscal 
and monetary policy. 


Briefly the idea behind our tax 
policy should be this: that our 
taxes should be high enough to do 
their part in protecting the sta- 
bility of our currency, and no 
higher. Putting it another way, 
our taxes should be as low as they 
vossibly can be without putting 
the value of our money in danger 
of inflation. The lower our taxes 
are, the more purchasing power 
will be left at home in the hands 
of the people—money that can be 
spent by them for the things they 
want to buy, or that can be saved 
and invested in whatever manner 
they. choose. 

Now it follows from this prin— 
ciple that. our tax rates can and 
should be set at the: noint where 
the federal budget will be bal- 
anced at what we would consider 
a satisfactory level of high em-— 
ployment. If we set our tax rates 
any higher than this, we are re- 
ducing unnecessarily the money 
that private individuals will have 
to spend and to invest; and there- 
fore, we make it more difficult 
for ourselves to get to high em- 
ployment and to stay there. We do 
not want our tax system to work 
against us all the way up to high 
employment—in fact, we may not 
be able to maintain high employ- 
ment in normal times if we set 
our tax rates too high. 


Let me repeat and explain more 
fully this basic principle of fed- 
eral tax policy, because it marks 
a sharp break with past practices 
and affords a powerful new in- 
strument in helping maintain a 
high level of productive employ- 
ment without regimentation. 

The principle is: Tax rates 
should be set to balance the bud- 
get at high levels of employment: 
Having been set, these rates 
should be let alone, except as 
there may be important changes 
in public -policy or significant 


‘shifts in the. level of potential 


productivity. 

If tax rates are set to balance 
the: budget at high levels of em- 
ployment, the two critical factors 





(2) the national income at high 
levels of employment. 

Obviously under such a policy 
the lower the budget the lower 
our tax rates could be. Clearly we 
do not justify spending for its own 
sake, nor do we want any waste- 
ful expenditure. The policy I have 
outlined has beem attacked from 
some quarters as a “spending” 
policy; it is nothing of the kind. 

Obviously under such a policy 
the higher our potential national 
income at high tevels of employ- 
ment, the lower our tax rates 
could be. In consequence we want 
employment with high productiv— 
ity, we want harmonious manage- 
ment-labor relations, we want a 
world at peace. 

How shall we estimate this level 
of potential national income? The 
best procedure would seem to be 
to take a level we would be will- 
ing to live with over a period of 
years—not war boom conditions 
with overtime work and excessive 
numbers of women and adoles- 
cents turning out production, nor 
sub-standard conditions which 
mean excessive unemployment of 
men and women who want to 
work. The statisticians will have 
to give us some recommendations 
as to this level. Two or three years 
ago a level of 140 billion dollars 
was widely suggested, but today, 
on the assumption that efficiency 
will be restored, the 140 billion 
dollar figure seems somewhat too 
small. In any case, the higher the 
level that can be supported by 
reasonable estimates the more 
conservative, since the result will 
be lower tax rates and less danger 
of mass unemployment. 

The budget should be taken ex- 
cluding social security, which 
raises fiscal policy questions of 
its own. Given the prospect of a 
world at peace, I believe that the 
federal budget at high levels of 
employment can be held below 20 
billion dollars, and still provide 
the administrative and social 
services that the ‘modern national 
state can appropriately provide. 

It follows that once we have got 
through the current unpleasant-— 
ness of liquidating the war and 
are well on the road to more 
orderly times. substantial further 
reductions in federal taxes will 
be in order all along the line. It 
is not part of my task tonight to 
suggest where I think these re- 
ductions in taxes should come, 
but in general federal -taxes 
should be reduced where reduc- 
tion will do the most good in 
creating consumer demand and in 
encouraging private investment. 

It should be noticed. that the 
setting of stable tax rates to bal- 
ance the budget at high employ- 
ment means that surpluses will 
automatically arise in times of 
boom and deficits will likewise 








occur under conditions of depres- 
sion. But the surpluses and defi- 
cits will only be in proportion to 
the swing in the production cycle 
that causes them and their crea- 
tion will in itself be an important 
factor in bringing the economy 
back to accepted levels of high 
employment, 

The suggestion has been made 
that tax rates should be changed 
up and down to compensate for 
ups and downs in business. Al-— 
though there is much to be said 
for such a practice on theoretical 
grounds, I do not favor it, since 
I have not been able to convince 
myself that a policy of varying 
tax rates is either politically or 
administratively workable. 


Let me repeat the basic prin- 
ciple for federal taxes once again: 
Tax rates should be set to balance 
the budget at high levels of em- 
ployment. Under this principle we 
can move forward rapidly to a 
reorganization of our whole fed- 
eral tax structure, to a simple and 
stable system of taxation that will 
help rather than harm all other 
efforts to gain and to maintain a 
high level of productive employ- 
ment. Never again need we repeat 
the errors of 1930 and 1931 of in- 
creasing tax rates against a de- 
clining national income in a futile 
and disastrous attempt to balance 
the budget. Under this new prin-— 
ciple the budget will be balanced 
when it should be balanced, when 
a high level of employment is 
supported by a balancing demand. 


The importance of national fis— 
cal policy, including tax policy, in 
attaining and maintaining high 
prosperity is so great that there 
are some who over-emphasize 
what fiscal policy can do, and 
who give the impression that a 
sound fiscal policy by itself would 
be a penacea for all our economic 
ills. This, of course, is far from the 
case. Measures of fiscal policy can 
clear the way and can facilitate: 
they cannot produce goods and 
services, they cannot give employ- 
ment. They can create a situation 
in which high employment be- 
comes possible as business, labor 
and agriculture find the way. But 
all the favorable conditions with 
respect to basic elements and to 
the organization of men and ma- 
terials for work will be unavail- 
ing if effective demand is insuffi- 
cient to keep the wheels turning. 


Today we are experiencing an 
unprecedented demand for. the 
products of business and agricul- 
ture. This demand is the result 
of many years of shortages.and of 
enormous purchasing power in 
the hands of the people. The de- 
mand in fact is so great that many 
restraints are necessary to keep it 
from expressing itself in an infla- 





tionary price rise, In a period 





such as the present, when effec- 
tive demand 18 so great that arb!- 
trary regulations and controis aie 
still needed to prevent inflatisuu, 
it is easy to torget thai ci 
through the 30’s, and perhaps .a 
the 20’s, too, effective demana wus 
not sufficient to move the prou- 
ucts which business and agricui- 
ture could. produce. Nor have 
those corrections of past policies 
and practices been made whica 
would give us confidence tnat 
such periods will not come again. 
It is for this reason that there is 
need to consider national fiscal 
policy as a principal means of 
helping us to maintain a condition 
of high prosperity. 

We must recognize that the eb- 
jective of national fiscal policy is 
above all to maintain a sound cur- 
rency and efficient financial in- 
stitutions but consistent with this 
basic purpose, fiscal policy should 
and can contribute a great deal 
toward obtaining a high level of 
productive employment and pros- 
perity. 

If a constructive over-all fiscal 
policy is to be legislated and ad- 
ministered, corrective measures 
must be adopted by the govern- 
ment in both the legislative and 
executive branches. At this time, 
even if a fiscal and monetary pol- 
icy to complement and supvle- 
ment the activities of private’ 
business were generally agreed 
upon, there is no possibility under 
the present organization of the 
Federal Government of its being 
made operative or effective. 

Here, at the point of fiscal and 
monetary policy, where the rej>- 
tions between government and 
business are of the greatest im-: 
portance for the working out of 
peacetime. employment and pro- 
duction problems, business may 
properly be apprehensive. It may 
be apprehensive, not that the in-. 
tentions of government will be 
hostile or even indifferent, but 
that, unless the preparatory or- 
ganizational work is done ren, 
the Federal Government will be 
helpless in executing even the 
most elementary’ collaborative 
program. 

Business wants a Federal f‘e 
cal policy that will help it create 
good products, good jobs, and 
good investments. Business does 
not expect a national fiscal pol- 
icy to do the work of business for 
it. It dees ask for cooperation in 
maintaining a flow of purchasing 
demand that will have some gen- 
eral correspondence to what ag- 
riculture. labor; and business are 
able to produce and to distrib~te. 

With such a flow of purchas‘ng 
demand, we can avoid regimenta- 
tion, maintain a high level of e~- 
vloyment,; and raise the standard 








of living to new heights for all the 
peeple. 
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The railroad market reacted very favorably to the climax repre- 
sented by the virtual stoppage of rail transport occasioned by the 


strike of the trainmen and locomotive engineers. 


Quite obviously 


speculators are not concerned over the fact that, as a result of the 
stand of these two brotherhoods, the railroads will be saddled with a 


substantially greater wage increase than had originally been arrived | 





—@at by arbitration with most of the 


| brotherhoods 
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| and by the Fact 
| Finding Board that heard the case 
of the engineers and trainmen. 
bona important than this in- 
creased burden is the hope that 
‘the violent public and legislative 
'reaction to the crisis of the rail- 
lroad strike will tend more 
| rapidly to clarify the entire labor 
| picture and bring about the long- 
| awaited industrial boom. 
Whether these hopes will be 
realized remains to be seen. Much 
depends upon the action of the 
soft coal miners. At the time of 
\this writing it is not yet clear 
whether or not they will return to 
the mines now that the twelve- 
day truce has expired. Obviously 





| the 
| proposal 
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they will not be so impressed with 
President’s new legislative 
as were the railroad 
| workers, where such great im- 
| portance is placed on the matter 
|of seniority. The bill proposed by 
President Truman would abolish 
seniority for those workers strik- 
ing after the Government has 
taken over an industry or plant. a 
step calculated to make the blood 
of railroad engineers and train- 
men run cold. 

In the recent change to a more 
favorable speculative attitude to- 
wards railroad stocks as a group 
the common stock of Southern 
Railway has been attracting con- 
siderable attention, a development 
which is hardly surprising to most 
railroad analysts. Along with vir- 
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tually every unit within the in- 
dustry Southern has suffered a 
severe decline in earnings this 





year as compared with a year ago. 
in the first quarter income avail- 
able, for charges before Federal 
income taxes, and eliminating 
amortization of defense facilities, 
dipped some 70% below the level 
of the initial 1945 quarter. Also, 
it is obvious in view of the many 
strikes of the recent past that 
year-to-year comparisons will 
make sorry reading for the second 
quarter of the year. 

As far as the entire year 1946 
is concerned it is virtually impos- 
sible to make any reasonable 
estimates of probable earnings of 
individual roads. There is still too 
much uncertainty as to when our 
industrial plant will go into high 
gear. Also the question of freight 
rate increases is still unsettled. It 
may be taken for granted that 
the railroads will get a fairly sub- 
stantial increase from the ICC, 
but at least the major part of any 
such increase is not now expected 
to go into effect until quite late 
in the year. Nevertheless, even 
without any increase in rates, and 
even with the worst that now ap- 
pears conceivable in the general 
industrial picture, there is little 
question but that Southern will 
operate profitably this year and 
will be well able to maintain-its 
present $3.00 dividend rate. 

In the final analysis it is not the 
earning power in any one dis- 
torted year such as 1946 will be 
that determines the potential 
value of a stock. It is the basic 
earning power under the condi- 
tions apt to prevail over a period 
of years that is important. Viewed 
from this angle there is ample 
justification for enthusiasm over 
the Southern stock. For one thing 
the management has been. very 
aggressive in reducing the debt 
and the burden of fixed charges. 
It is indicated that by the end of 
last year the road’s fixed charges 
were down to an annual level of 
less than $12,000,000, a cut of 
nearly 30% from ten years ago. 
Before allowing for taxes the re- 
duction is equivalent to more than 
$3.50 a share on the common 
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] stock. More important, the reduc- 
tion in charges, through improving 
the road’s credit, naturally justi- 
fies a higher price-earnings ratio 
for the stock than would 
been warranted with the 
charges, 

Over a period of years Southern 
has benefited to an important de- 
gree from the industrial growth 
of the Southeast. This industrial 
expansion was further stimulated 
by the necessities of the war, thus 
opening up additional new traffic 
sources, Post-war earnings will 
also be supported by economies 


old 


equipment and additions to the 
properties in recent years. All in 
all, it does not appear overly op- 
timistic to look forward to earn- 
ings of at least $8.00 a share once 
things settle down to a more 
normal pattern. It is felt in many 
quarters that such potential earn- 
ing power would support an in- 
crease in the dividend rate. 


Baltimore Bond Club 
Plans Outing June 7 


BALTIMORE, MD. — The Bond 
Club of Baltimore will hold its 
annual outing at the Elkridge 
Club Friday, June 7. Reservations 

, for the event 
are requested 
by noon June 
4th. 

Athletic 
events will 
include a golf 
tournament 
for the Stein 
Bros. & Boyce 
Trophy, open 
to all mem- 
bers and their 
guests, from 
12:30 p.m. on; 
an Inter-City 
Club Golf 
Match be- 
tween teams 
from New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington and Baltimore at 2 
p.m.; tennis, and horseshoe pitch- 
ing. 

There will also be the tradi- 
tional “stock exchange” at 5 p.m. 
and dinner at 7:30 p.m. 

LeRoy A. Wilbur, Stein Bros. & 
Boyce, is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements which 
includes Edward J. Armstrong, 
Stein Bros. & Boyce, Joseph W. J. 
Cooper, W. E. Hutton & Co., E. 
Guy Gray and Francis E. King, 
Stein Bros. & Boyce. 


LeRoy A. Wilbur 


Villareal & Henry Is 
Formed in Ft. Worth 


FT. WORTH, TEX. — Villareal 
& Henry has been formed with 
offices in the Commercial Stand- 
ard Building to engage in the se- 
curities business. Partners are 
Frederick A. Henry and Eugene 
L. Villareal. 

Mr. Henry was formerly in 
business in New York City as 
an individual dealer and was with 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, Inc. and 
Dunne & Co. He was recently 
been serving in the U. S. Army 
Air’ Forces, with the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel. Mr. Villareal 
was formerly a partner in E. L. 
Villareal & Co. of Little Rock. 


have | 


arising from money spent on new | 


Rochester, N.Y., in Grip 


‘Of General Strike 


| Disregarding a settlement 
| reached on higher levels, organ- 
|ized labor in Rochester, N. Y., 
| held a mass picketing demonstra— 
| tion on May 28 that halted public 
| transportation, crippled several 
|industries, closed theatres and 
| curtailed hotel service in that city 
‘of 325,000, states an Associated 
|Press dispatch, which further 
| adds: 

| Anthony A. Capone, President 
of the Rochester Central Trades 
and Labor Council, said that 26.— 
650 employees had been made idle 
by the mass picketing five hours 
after it began at 5 A. M., on May 
28 in defiance of a settlement of a 
dispute with the City of Rochester 
over unionization of Public 
Works Department employees. He 
declared that picketing was “a 
sympathy demonstration and not 
a general strike,” and had been 
called as a last resort. 

Shortly after 2 A. M. on the 
same date it was announced si-— 
multaneously by the State Feder— 
ation of Labor at Albany, N. Y., 
and City Manager Louis B. Cart- 
wright at Rochester that the dis— 
pute had been settled through the 
help of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. 
The Statement said it was agreed 
the city employees affected by the 
13-day-old dispute would return 
to work “without prejudice” and 
that they had the right to belong 
to any union not in favor of strik~ 
ing against the public. During the 
dispute the city “abolished” 489 
workers’ jobs, but reinstated them 
on May 20. 

Local union leaders of the A. 
F. of L. and C. I. O. disregarded 
the “settlement” and proceeded 
with the mass demonstration. 

The joint AFL-CIO strategy 
committee’s statement asserted 
that Harold C. Hanover, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the State of 
Labor, had “failed to achieve the 
basic objective of the union, and 
that is whether the city admin— 
istration will recognize and abide 
by Article 1, Section 17, of the 
New York State Constitution, 
which clearly states: “Employees 
have the right to organize and 
bargain collectively through rep- 
resentatives of their own choos- 
ing.” 

“When and if Mr. Cartwright 
and the Republican administra~— 
tion accept the New York State 
Constitution and recognize the 
union—the joint strategy commit- 
tee will immediately call off the 
demonstration,” the statement 
added. 


Kugel, Stone & Co. 
Formed in New York 


L. Stone & Co., Inc., 20 Broad 
| Street, New York City, announce 
| that the name of the firm has 
been changed to Kugel, Stone & 
| Co. with John H. Kugel and Louis 
Stone as_ principals. George 
Noakes, Jr., Vice-President, will 
be Manager of the U. S. Govern- 
ment securities department, and 
Philip R. Meyer, Vice-President, 
will continue as Manager of the 
bank stock department. 

Mr. Kugel was formerly a part- 
ner in Kugel and Sparks. 
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Considerations in Selection of Railroad Investments 


_ (Continued from pafe 2913) 

in the public mind and in the 
market place a much higher rat- 
ing—more than 1% in yield—to- 
day they are much closer in line— 
probably not more than 10 basis 
points in favor of the industrial. 
but even that is far from justified. 
Remember it is not the bonds of 
the railroad industry, but of the 
individual railroads you are con- 
sidering. 


Railroads and Capital Goods 
Industries 


There has been a lot of mystery 
thrown around the railroads that 
has obscured what is their basic 
function in the economy today— 
they are manufacturing plants, 
primarily in the heavy industry 
field—that is to say, their pros- 
perity is closely related to the 
operations of the capital goods in- 
dustries — they manufacture net 
ton miles—by giving the railroads 
goods to handle, shippers buy net 
ton miles—the expense of manu- 
facturing these net ton miles is 
measured by train miles—in other 
words, the more goods you can 
carry in the fewest trains the 
more profitable your operation— 
the shining example, the Poca- 
hontas carriers. What I have said 
is an over-simplification—neglect- 
ing terminal costs, difficulties of 
terrain, special services, etc., but 
if you keep the general principle 
in mind, you will never get too 
far away from the answer. 


The great abyss of investment 
disfavor into which the railroads 
fel] during the thirties and early 
forties was only in part due to 
the wave of bankruptcies—after 
all, billions of dollars of railroad 
investments came through un- 
scathed. One of the most unhappy 
phases was that so many highly 
regarded bonds went into default 
(few talked or have talked about 
the poor relations who came 
through with flying celors). The 
first reaction to seeing St. Paul 
Generals, Rock Island Generals, 
Chicago and North Western Gen- 
erals on the casualty list was hurt 
pride — most investment officers 
could not believe their judgment 
had been that wrong. As a mat- 
ter of fact, some of the basic judg- 
ment of most of us was wrong, 
we relied too much both on the 
essential public service performed 
by. the railroads as an assurance 
of adequate rates and fair com- 
petitive conditions and on _ the 
strength of so-called underlying 
bonds in situations that were in- 
herently weak. 


Several years ago I was looking 
over an analysis which we had 
made up in 1931 of our railroad 
portfolio. It was an attempt to 
forecast those situations which 
seemed destined for trouble. The 
way things actually worked out 
there were all too many instances 
of bonds about which we felt 
quite confident which had trouble 
and a large number on the doubt- 
ful list which came through in 
good shape. (This certainly shows 
the value of diversification.) 

Out of the experience of our 
railroad portfolio through the un- 
happy thirties we hope we ac- 
quired some wisdom. I feel there 
is no need for the extreme pessi- 
rnism of those who would hold no 
railroad bonds nor for the opti- 
mism of many who, during the past 
few months, thought any railroad 
bond which yielded more than 
2.75 was a bargain. Railroad 
bonds have a place in an institu- 
tional portfolio, and a good size 
place, but if we are to avoid some 
depressing experiences in the fu- 
ture, the purchase and holding of 
railroad bonds must be the result 
of some highly critical and com- 
mon sense analysis. 


Present Problems of Railroads 


Today, less than ever, is there 
any reason to feel that the funda- 
mental problems which confront 


a failroad are very different from 











those of any manufacturer in the} 
neavy industries group. The heavy | 
hand of Government regulation of 
the price of the commodity sold 
is, for the present, generally 
shared. Intense competition, ris- 
ing taxes, highly organized labor, 
feather bedding and weakening 
of management control are no 
longer a railroad monopoly. While 
it is true that the time lag of 
adjustment to higher costs is con- 
siderable, the ability of the rail- 


roads in the prewar years to 
absorb rising costs and lower 
rates was extraordinary. Based 


on the record of the past, there 
is every reason to believe that in 
the future a well-managed road 
will meet its problems in as sat- 
isfactory a manner as say a well- 
managed steel company. I might 
add that just as the steel compa- 
nies required price relief so do 
the raliroads and I assume that 
the ICC will not be guilty of 
“too little and too late.” 


Like other manufacturers, rail- 
roads can look forward toa period 
of several years of what in com- 
parison with prewar years can 
be considered a most satisfactory 
volume of business. This is not 
long range comfort for the inves- 
tor who is buying a 40-year bond, 
but it could furnish a desirable 
inflow of cash to help meet the 
prospective rapidly rising costs, 
provided some reasonable upward 
adjustment of railroad rates is 
granted. 


Future Sources of Railroad 
Tonnage 

There would appear to be three 
particularly large sources of ton- 
nage for the railroads during the 
next several years. The first of 
these is the building industry. If 
any real progress is to be made 
in overcoming the vast deficiency 
in housing the country, there 
must be a tremendous volume of 
heavy commodities moving over 
the railroads. This will include 


lumber, gravel, sand, cement, 
brick, refrigerators, ranges, sani- 
tary fixtures, plumbing, heating 


equipment, hardware, etc. This 
source of traffic could be fairly 
long-lived. 


The second substantial contrib- 
utor will be the automobile in- 
dustry. Much has been said about 
the automobile and truck as a 
competitor, but it is also a great 
benefactor. The coal, iron ore, 
finished iron. and steel, aluminum, 
copper, glass, lead, cotton, etc., 
will all move in vast quantities 
while automobiles are being built 
in volume. 


Agriculture will be the third 
major contributor. It is'very clear 
that we have undertaken, and 
most continue for several years to 
undertake,. to supply a tremen- 
dous tonnage of agriculture and 
animal products and foods to the 
rest of the world. Provided the 
weather cycle continues favorable, 
a high volume of sales at good 
prices will not only provide an 
outward movement of traffic 
from the farms, but create a de- 
mand for manufactured goods to 
satisfy the wants and desires of 
the millions who live in agricul- 
tural areas. 


After this happy period, there 
will be times when once more a 
ton of freight will be hard to find. 
(This is not a pessimistic predic- 
tion, but an acknowledgment of 
the economic cycle.) It is the 
earnest objective of all of us to 
have our portfolios in such shape 
that when such a time comes, our 
investments will be confined to 
the strongest roads. 


We have recently tried to ana- 
lyze 25 of the major roads in an 
effort to measure their ability to 
sutvive in an economy of high 
prices and intense competition— 
always having in mind the proba- 
bility of some period of sharply 





ia pretty poor showing. 


favor or the lack of favor in which 
they have been held. Some “poor 
names” were rated very highly 
and some well-known roads made 


Standards in Postwar Rail 
Bond Purchases 


In considering the desirability 
of the purchase of the obligations 
of a railroad today, the first point 
to be considered is just what that 
road did with its wartime pros- 
perity. We are particularly in- 
terested in this because many ap- 
parently highly prosperous roads 
tound themselves in great diffi- 
culties in the early thirties from 
three weaknesses which were not 
appreciated prior to that time: 
first, lack of working capital and 
cash resources; second, heavy ma- 
turities; and third, obsolescence 
of plant and equipment. 


During the past. few years it 
has required no great effort for 
most roads to reduce _ interest 
charges—easy money has done 
that and the great inflow of cash 
has made substantial debt reduc- 
tion almost axiomatic, but these 
alone are not enough. For a road 
to be in a position to meet the 
difficult periods ahead, it should 
be well supplied with cash or its 
equivalent, so that periods of fall- 
ing net can be met with confi- 
dence. Maturities for many years 
to come should be within the nor- 
mal cash throw-off, and plant and 
equipment now on hand or on 
order should be such as to permit 
the most economical operation and 
provide the strongest competitive 
weapons. Unless a road can meet 
these standards, it is a bold man 





who would buy the bonds. 


The next set of standards to be 
applied is how the road is situ- 
ated in relation to the changes of 
population and industry which 
have been quite marked during 
the past 10 or 15 years. Specific 
examples of the shift of industry 
are to be found in the shift of 
textile production from New Eng- 
land to the South or the shift of 
bituminous coal production from 
northern mines to the West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky fields. In 
addition to such wholesale shifts, 
there has been the ever-increas- 
ing decentralization of industry 
which was greatly stimulated by 
the war. New regions have been 
opened up or new products de- 
veloped, such as the vegetable 
and citrus crops of Texas or the 
soy beans of Ohio and Indiana. 
Population has been on the in- 
crease in the southeastern, south- 


| western and Pacific Coast States. 


Obviously, some roads have been 
great. beneficiaries, others badly 
hurt. 

An important indication of the 
competitive strength of a carrier 
is its ability to get traffic as com- 
pared with ‘others serving the 
same region. For my own part, I 
find this showing one of the most 
important. In most instances, it 
reflects aggressive traffic solicita- 
tion, so highly important in any 
competitive enterprise, combined 
with the ability to perform a more 
satisfactory and efficient trans- 
portation service than competitors. 
Furthermore, with the aforemen- 
tioned shifts in population and in- 
‘dustry over the past decade or so, 
the desirability of building up 
friendlier relations with connect- 
ing carriers has become all the 
more important. 


Prime Index of Railroad 
Prosperity 
It has been recognized for a 
long time that the percentage of 
gross that a road is able to bring 
down to net railway operating 


the fallacy of using “industry” 
figures is to be found than in the 
wide variance of wage ratios for 
different roads. For the year 1941, 
we found that for the 25 roads 
under study, it ranged from 21% 


to 49%; adjusted for indicated 
current increases, wage ratios 
were from 25.2% to 55.6% of 


gross. It was very clear which 
roads could best withstand the 
impact of the indicated heavy 
wage increases. Joint facility 
costs must of necessity increase 
sharply in any period of rising 
prices and wages and they may 
well prove the cause of some fu- 
ture financial readjustment. 


In the case of roads which still 
have a substantial amount of pas- 
senger traffic, the prospective in- 
vestor will wish to have a very 
clear idea of the management’s 
plans to meet the future competi- 
tion from motor cars, busses and 
planes and its ability to eliminate 
unprofitable passenger train 
miles. 

I have only tried to indicate 
what seems to me to be some of 
the obvious questions that an in- 
vestor must have answered before 
he can make his decision as to the 
desirablity of a railroad bond. A 
searching analysis and evaluation 
of past performance, both operat- 
ing and financial, is equally 
essential. 


Some Rails Still Merit Investor 
Confidence 

From our 

these considerations to various 

roads, one conclusion seems clear 


attempts to apply’ 





to me, namely, that without any 
attempt to minimize the problems 
which lie ahead, some rail credits 
will merit investor confidence— 
others may have an unhappy time 
in some of the dark days that 
may lie ahead. As said before, a 
railroad is a manufacturing enter- 
prise and like any other—where 
there is aggressive, alert and com- 
petent management, a sound fi- 
nancial structure; a modern, eco- 
nomical plant and a good territory 
served—you have the opportunity 
for a sound investment. 





Buckley Bros. in New 


And Larger Quarters 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Buckley 
Brothers, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, announce 
the removal of their Philadelphia 
office to larger quarters at 1420 
Walnut Street where they will 
occupy the entire third floor. The 
new quarters will provide im- 
proved facilities for the expanded 
activities of the firm and allow 
for further growth of the various 
departmental divisions. 

In addition to their principal 
office in Philadelphia the firm 
maintains offices in New York, 
Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, Hagers- 
town, Lewistown, Hanover, San 
Diego and Long Beach, the four 
last named have been established 
during the past year. 

Their other exchange member- 
ships comprise the Philadelphia 
and Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 


and the New York Curb Exchange. 
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income over a period of years is 


service its debt. Whether a road 
can continue a good showing in 
the future relates very closely to 
two items of expense—first, the 








restricted business. The indicated 
outlook for some of the roads was 
in startling contrast to the public 


. 


percentage of gross required for 
wages and, second, its joint facil- 
ity expenses. No better proof of 


a prime index of its ability to’ 
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- Why I Voted Against Truman Anti-Strike Bill 


(Continued from first page) 

The Bill was not presented in 
printed form. Only mimeographed 
copies of .t were available, of 
which there were not enough to 
g© around. It was sometime after 
the measure was under considera- 
tion before I was able to procure 
@ copy. No Committee action was 
lad on the proposal. The members 
were not afforded an opportunity 
to see it until debate was started. 
It was precipitately thrust upon 
the House in what appeared to be 
a dramatized setting of a momen-— 
tarily impend.ng national catas-— 
trophe. It was solemnly urged 
upon us that the threat could be 
met only by suspending the rules, 
prohibiting amendments and ram- 
ming through the President’s pro- 
posal in the brief space of forty 
minutes, which was insufficient 
time for acquiring a reasonable 
understanding of its contents and 
implications. 


A Dictatorial Act 


There was absolutely no valid 
ground for this unusual and dic-— 
tatorial act. The President was 
@ware before he had finished his 
address td the Joint Session of 
Congress that the railroad strike 
had ended, as he interpolated a 
message from Mr. Whitney to that 
effect. The acute emergency had 
passed. There was time for delib— 
eration. At least a few hours 
might have been riven the House 
to study the measure. 


This Bill gives the President 
profound and sweeping dictatorial 
powers. He is authorized to seize 
any plant, mine, or facility that he 
considers a vital or substantial 
part of an essential industry 
which is strike-bound, or where 
a strike is threatened, or which is 
affected by any kind of work 
stoppage. This, in effect, means 
that the President could seize al- 
most any plant and he could do 
tltis for political as well as eco- 
pomic purposes. We have the 
Montgomery Ward case. 


Akin to State Socialism 

The measure empowers the 
President to capture the net 
profits of corporations which have 
aecrued during the period of 
seizure. This clearly embraces the 
principle of confiscation of pri- 
vate property and state socialism. 
No doubt this will be encouraging 
those who believe in abolish-— 
ing the Constitution and the 
American way of life and re- 
Placing it with state capitalism. 
The President would be empow- 
ered to force into the Army “at 
such time, in such manner (with 
or without oath) and on such 
‘rms and conditions as may be 


employee, 
“wno has failed or refused, with 
out the permission of the Presi 
dent, to return to work within 24 
hours after the final effective date 
of his proclamation” of the exis- 
tence of a National emergency 
relative to the interruption of op- 
erations. 


This is the kind of measure 
Hitler evoked. The President 
would have the power to induct 
such persons into the Army and 
condemn them to the jungles and 


earth. What is this but Siberia or 
a concentration camp by another 
name? 

This Bill would vest in the 
President the dictatorial power to 


seized plants. The use of this au- 
thority would, in general, affect 
wages in all other industries. 


The claim that this is only tem- 
porary legislation should be 
promptly discounted. It is New 
Deal “emergency” legislation, 
which means that it is permanent 
legislation. 

Furthermore, the President’s 
proposal is not something that can 
be put into operation and later 
repealed like, say, prohibition. 
Once this proposal is enacted into 
law and put into operation, it be- 
comes permanent by virture of 
the peculiar forces which brought 
it into being and by its own mo- 
mentum. Furthermore, like every 
other authoritarian machinery, it 
will progressively acquire more 
power and extend its operations. 


The Right Measure 


Legislation is indeed needed to 
cope with the spreading strife be— 
tween labor and management, but 
not this kind. There is one basic 
law that must be placed on the 
statute books before our nation 
can ever hope to put an end to 
the strife between employers and 
employees. Pass a Federal Act 
which will guarantee to every 
|; person in the United States the 
right to work wherever he pleases, 
at whatever wage he can agree 
upon with his employer, without 
having to pay tribute to any one. 
Such a law would have the effect 
of eliminating both corrupt pol- 
itics and irresponsible union lead— 
ership from the field of enter- 
price. These forces are accountable 
for nine-tenths of all the trouble 
laboring people have with their 
employers. Until this unholy com- 
bination is broken up and de- 
stroyed there can be no hope for 
peaceful relations between labor 
and management. This would not 
, affect any fair and equitable prin-— 
‘ciple of collective bargaining. It 











deserts at the far ends of the) 


fix the wages of employees of all | 


‘the annual 
|Raymond Sprague as Vice-Chair- 


piescribed by the President,” any; would, however, put unions on 
officer or executive 


their own merits. This would, in 
| the long run, create a much higher 
|type of unionism and provide a 
|finer service to the working peo- 
|ple. The passage of such an Act 
/would be nothing more than a 
| reaffirmation of one of the basic 
principles of the Constitution of 
| the United States. 

| The technique used by the 
| President to force this legislation 
| through Congress is the technique 
used by all dictatorship builders. 
|In my judgment, the enactment of 
this proposal into law will mean 
| that the Nation has taken another 
|long step in the direction of dic-— 
'tatorship. Accordingly, I was 
| compelled to cast my vote against 
| it. 


Sprague Re-Elected by 
NYSE Board of Govs. 


The Board of Governors of the 
New York Stock Exchange, at its 
organization meeting, following 
election, re-elected 


man of the Board. Mr. Sprague 
has been a member of the Ex- 
change since December, 1918; was 
a Governor from 1929 to 1938 and 
has been Vice-Chairman since 
1943. He is a partner of Raymond 
Sprague & Co. 


The Board re-elected as Gov- 





ernors of the Exchange represent- 
ing the public John Q. Adams and 
C. Robert Palmer. Mr. Adams is 
a director of the Central Illinois 
|Bank & Trust Company of Chi- 
cago and Mr. Palmer is President 
of Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


‘Crummer & Go. Opens 
New Trading Dept. 


DALLAS, TEX. — Crummer & 
Company, Inc.’ of Texas, Kirby 
| Building, has opened a new cor- 
porate and trading department 
under the management of G. Stan- 
|\ley Metcalfe. Mr. Metcalfe for the 
|past three years has served in the 
Army with the rank of 
Major. Prior thereto he was with 
the bond department of the First 
National Bank of Dallas. 


Boody, McLellan to Admit 

Boody, McLellan & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, will admit Edward L. 
Jephson to partnership on June 
6th. Mr. Jephson will acquire the 
Exchange membership of William 
G. Wilkie. 
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U. S. Government Bond Market 


(Continued from page 2916) 


reached a peak of about $92 bil- 
lions. There were other factors, of 
course, which helped, but the in- 
creases in war loan deposits and 
reserves were the important fac 
tors in the creation of this de- 
mand. 


The Spiral of War Lean Deposits 

Withdrawals during this period 
meant very little for, as war loan 
deposits were drawn down as the 
Treasury paid its war bills, the 
funds found their way back into 
the banks in the form of other 
deposits. Hence, most banks in 
vested a good part of their war 
loan deposits knowing full well 
that the reduction in these de- 
posits would be offset by an in- 
crease in their commercial de- 
posits. As a result, the demand 
forced bond prices up and by the 
same token interest rates fell. 
Bond portfolios increased to 
double and triple their prewar size 
and earnings and profits soared. 
During this particular era, when 
bankers met, they asked each 
other some of the following ques— 
tions: How much have your de- 
posits increased in the past year 
or two? How large are your earn— 
ings? Do you have a substantial 
profit in your bond account? Have 
you realized on these profits by 
inspired switches from one Gov-— 
ernment holding to another? Even 
those who doubted the soundness 
of the program cashed in on it. 
Bankers generally made no 
special study of the forces behind 
the Government market or 
worried about the ultimate out- 
come. It was generally accepted 
that the market would move in 
the one direction — upward. This 
is a brief and inadequate picture 
of the United States Government 
market situation in the years of 
1942 through 1945 but is sufficient 
for our purposes at this time. 

On April 6th of this year, the 
ineligible 2%s of 1972-67 which 
were sold in the Victory Loan 
Drive reached a high of about 
106%, which is approximately a 
2.12% yield. This was not neces-— 
sarily the highest day in the Gov- 
ernment bond market as other 
issues had reached their high 
points some time before. But it 
can be looked on as a milepost 
for, since that time, the market 
trena has been downward and 
bankers have become increasingly 
interested in their bond holdings. 
Bond accounts have become a 
matter of greater importance and 
questions on profits have been 
subordinated to two others: first, 


what caused the decline and, | 


second, how far will it go? 
Strangely enough, the answer to 
what caused it, is not a difficult 
one and the answer to how far 
will it go (at least the exterme 
limit) has been pretty well 
covered by a recent statement of 
the Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. In the following 
paragraphs we shall discuss both 
of these matters. 


Changing Pattern of the Market 


During the war it was in the 
interest of the country and neces- 
sary in the operation of deficit 
financing that some inflation of 
bank deposits be permitted at the 
same time that other prices, such 
as those of commodities, were 
being strictly controlled. Now that 
the war is behind us, this pattern 
is changing. It is no longer the 
intent of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to permit inflationary forces 
to work in the bond market as it 
hopes, of course, to retire debt 
and to balance the budget. In 











other markets, such as commodi-— 
ties, concessions are being made 
and prices are now rising. It be- 


comes quite evident that infla~ 
tionary forces might very well get 
out of hand if the war policy of 
the Treasury of higher prices was 
kept in force in peace at a time 
when other prices are rising. Most 
of those dissatisfied with the 
Treasury’s policy of financing 
have directed their criticisms to- 
ward the fact that too much of 
the war was financed by deficit 
financing and too little by taxa~— 
tion. That is a question which will 
be debated for a good many 
years. Naturally it is too bad that 
it was not possible to finance a 
greater part of the war through 
taxes just as it was even more un-— 
fortunate that the occasion arose 
which necessitated our doing any 
financing for war. By and large, 
the Treasury did an outstanding 
job during the war in raising vast 
amounts of money at low rates, 
and it should receive full credit 
for it. 


Going back to the change in the 
pattern which has taken place 
since the first of the year, it is in- 
teresting to see that the first steps 
taken, which were ultimately to 
play a part in the market decline, 
were not generally recognized at 
the outset. These were the an— 
nouncements by the Treasury of 
the retirement out of funds on 
hand of $25 billions of bonds ma- 
turing in March of this year, and 
the paying off of $2 billions of 
the April 1 certificates. The 
market was not immediately af— 
fected by this news. As it became 
increasingly apparent, however, 
that the Tre-sury would use its 
large balances, built up through 
sales of bonds in the Victory Loan 
Drive, to vay off maturing bonds 
and certificates, security holders 
began to realize that an under— 
lying change was taking place. 
Bankers saw that such retirements 
were bringing about a reduction 
in deposits to a point where some 
of their Government holdings had 
to be sold. War Loan deposit with— 
drawals which retire bank-held 
debt are lost to the banking system. 
In this case there is no return in 


the way of other deposits. Thus 
these losses of deposits resulted in 
a loss of bank buying power in 
the Government market. One can 
see, therefore, that this basic 
change in the positions of the 
Treasury and the Reserve banks 
in their market policies was the 
underlying cause of the decline. 
There were also minor forces at 





work which had some effect. We 

ishall discuss a few of them 

| briefly. 

Ending the Preferential Discount 
Rate 

Recently the various Federal 
Reserve Banks eliminated the 
4% preferential discount rate on 
one-year or shorter Governments 
which was instituted early in the 
war to induce timid buyers to 
come into the Government mar-— 
ket. The restoration of the old 
rate of 1% made it unprofitable to 
borrow on one-year securities and 
possibly distrubed the market 
slightly. This change in rates was 
a logical move, however, as most 
of the conditions that necessitated 
the establishment of the %% rate 
in the first place, had disappeared 
some time before. 

The recommendation of the 
executive council of the American 
Bankers Association and of the 
Federal Reserve Banks that com— 
mercial banks review their loans 
against securities bought in the 
last war bond drive, probably 
brought about some selling. Fur— 
ther selling by so-called riders 
may be expected as the six 
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months holding period affecting 
taxable profits passes. When weak 
holders get out of the market, 
there is no fundamental change 
but such a move. adds somewhat 
to a weakness already in evidence. 
Then a technical market condition 
also may have added to some of 
the confusion. Early in the war 
dealers in Government securities 
entered into a gentleman’s agree— 
ment with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York to confine 
market fluctuations on U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities to eight thirty— 
seconds of a point during one 
day’s trading. There was a logical 
reason for this as bad over-—night 
news during the war might dis— 
turb the markets unduly before 
Federal Reserve authorities and 
the Treasury could step in to re- 
store orderly trading. After the 
war, however, the need for such 
a restraint became less and less 
important. Two or three weeks 
ago the Government market was 
under pressure and sold off its 
full limit of a quarter of a point 
almost every day. It was natural 
that dealers, being uncertain as to 
what the actual market was for 
the bonds, should withdraw their 
bids. This development, however, 
which might have led to serious 
consequences was corrected by the 
simple expedient of removing this 
limitation. Immediately following 
the removal, the market broke 
rather sharply but before the day 
was out, much of the loss had 
been recovered and since that 
time somewhat more stable condi- 
tions have existed in the market. 


Future Treasury Policy 

We have reviewed the basic 
reason for the downward trend in 
U. S. Government bond prices as 
well as some of the less important 
causes. It is clear that the philos- 
ophy of the Government so neces— 
sary during the war — that is, a 
sponsored increase in deposits and 
reserves — has been replaced in 
peace by an effort to demonetize 
the debt through the retirement 
of bonds held primarily by banks. 
During this year it is indicated 
that the Treasury will continue 
its policy of retiring debt through 
the use of the excess funds it re- 
ceived in the Victory Drive. Using 
hindsight, it is reasonable now to 
question whether the Victory 
Drive was necessary. However, in 
light of conditions as they existed 
in the fall of 1945, no one was 
able to predict what is happening 
now. 

While the Treasury is retiring 
debt through the use of this large 
windfall surplus, it is not accom- 
plishing the real deflation which 
we associate with a balanced bud- 
get where excess tax receipts are 
used for this purpose. This is in- 
creasingly apparent when one 
recognizes that in the short period 
since the completion of the Vic- 
tory Drive, only a small part of 
funds raised could have been 
monetized and gone into the hands 
of the public. The most encourag- 
ing aspect seems to be ahead of 
us. The trend toward a lower debt 
level and the possibility of a 
balanced budget next year should 
receive increasing attention from 
bankers. It is hoped that the bud-— 
get will not only be balanced but 
that taxes will be kept at a level 
where there will be a sufficient 
excess amount received to pay off 
a large block of Government obli- 
gations. It will be unfortunate in- 
deed if bankers, who in the public 
press have stood for a balanced 
budget and a reduction of the 
national debt. now hesitate to go 
along with the program of the 
Treasury because they see some 
profits fading away in their bond 
accounts. 


How Far Will Decline Go? 


Now that we have discussed the 
causes of the decline this year in 
market prices, come to the 
question of how far the decline 
will go. We are thinking, of 
course, in terms of market action 
over the next several months and 
we are not making predictions 
based on changes in the next few 


a eeel 
we 


days. In an unscheduled speech 
given at a meeting of the Lllinois 
Bankers Association in St. Louis 
on May 2nd, Marriner S. Eccles, 
Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve 
System, said that he could see no 
change in the future in the %% 
rate for short paper and the 242% 
rate for long-term Government 
obligations. “That is the pattern,” 
he stated flatly. Since the Treas-— 
ury has indicated its satisfaction 
with these same rates on earlier 
occasions and, since both the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
System are endowed with sub- 
stantial powers to maintain such 
rates, it seems logical for bankers 
to accept such statements at their 
face value. 

The pattern of 242% on long- 
term Government bonds does not, 
of course, guarantee the levels 
which are prevailing in today’s 
market. It simply puts a bottom 
level of par on these bonds. The 
ineligible 242s of 1972-67 are sell- 
ing about 103 as we write this, to 
give a yield of approximately 
2.30%. At such a level the 242% 
rate gives no protection against a 
further decline but indicates that 
the Reserve Board plans to main- 
tain the market at a price no 
lower than par. Premiums on 
bonds, while of great interest to 
commercial bankers, are—except 
in an academic way—of no im- 
portance to the Treasury, as it has 
received only 100 cents on the 
dollar in its financing. From a 
practical standpoint, however, 
bankers have reason to believe 
that the Treasury and the open 
market committee of the Federal 
Reserve Banks will, under all con- 
ditions, prefer to maintain the 
market at somewhat above par on 
the long-term issues. Although no 
further financing is expected this 
year, it is quite certain that we 
shall see some in 1947 and it will 
be easier then to sell 2s if there 
is some premium on the present 
issues. While no discussion of 
future financing is planned here, 
it does appear that, when the time 
comes to raise more money, that 
the financing will be directed to 
buyers other than banks. 


Mr. Eccles’ Attitude 

Mr. Eccles, in his talk in St. 
Louis, said some other things 
which are of interest to bankers. 
He pointed out that as of May Ist 
this year, $6 billion, 400 millions 
of the public debt had been retired 
and that $4 billions of this came 
from banks. Also, he predicted 
that by the end of 1946 another 
$8 or $9 billions of bonds held by 
banks and $2 to $2% billions of 
securities held by the Federal Re— 
serve Banks may be paid off. 
Buyers of bonds other than U. S. 
Government's will be interested 
in a statement he made that 
private interest rates better ad- 
just themselves to the Federal 
pattern as he warned “That’s the 
pattern we’re going to hold.” 
With short and long interest 
rates established by this statement 
of the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board and with the 
amount of bonds to be retired 
quite well outlined, each bank 
must now decide how it can best 
— first, meet war loan deposit 
withdrawals and, second, what 
steps it may take to offset losses 
in earnings which result from the 
liquidation of an important part 
of its bond holdings. In order to 
be on the safe side a bank prob-— 
ably should figure that all of its 
war loan deposits will be gone by 
the middle of next year. The speed 
at which the Treasury will re- 
deem bonds will be subject to 
changing conditions but conser- 
vatism dictates that a bank ar- 
range its investments in such a 
way that it can meet war loan 
calls with a minimum of disturb-— 
ance. 


Offsetting Government Deposits 

While it seems too optismistic 
to believe that there will be a 
growth in other deposits sufficient 





to offset the loss of war loan there 


should be some improvement 
once the country gets back on a 
high production basis. There are 
one or two sources from which 
banks can draw a higher average 
yield than from their present 
bond accounts. We do not include 
in these the purchase of long-term 
corporate bonds as we believe the 
market risk which is present far 
outweighs a somewhat higher in- 
come. The first source we refer to 
is the loaning of money for the 
financing of purchases and sales 
of consumers’ goods, and the 
second is an extension of activities 
in the field of real estate mort- 
gages. Bankers are entering the 
financing field in large numbers 
attracted by the glowing reports 
of other banks who have found 
this activity most profitable. 
There can be no doubt that ex-— 
perience up to this time has been 
good. To state that this phase of 
banking is productive of profits 
with practically no risks, how- 
ever, is probably an over-simplifi- 
cation of the picture. Bankers will 
need more experience under de- 
pressed economic conditions be-— 
fore a full appraisal of this com- 
paratively new source of income 
is possible. 


Real Estate Loans 

All bankers recognize that real 
estate loans — especially after the 
period of sharp price rises which 
we have been witnessing — are 
risky. Recently newpapers carried 
a story of a piece of property 
which had sold at about $26,000 
four years ago, being resold at 
$55,000 this year. The interesting 
part of the story was that a bank 
made a loan of $37,500 to the 
buyer. Going back over the his-— 
tory of real estate loans, it is 
difficult to believe that this was 
a conservative one. There are 
many good real estate loans but 
if bankers now depart from sound 
practices in lending to make up 
for the loss of income in their 
bond accounts, there is trouble 
ahead. There are ways of rein-— 
vesting funds at higher yields and 
banks must seek out some. re- 
placements for their losses of 
bona income. But all markets are 
high and care must be exercised. 
Lower bank earnings are a better 
choice than principal losses. 


The following is a summary of 


.the principal points which we 








have covered: 


1. The market has declined this 
year primarily because the war- 
time policy of the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve Banks of 
pumping deposits and reserves 
into the banking system has been 
abandoned for a peacetime policy 
of retiring debt and working to- 
ward a balanced budget. 


2. Statements by both Treasury 
and Federal Reserve authorities 
give assurance that the %% rate 
on one-year Government obliga-— 
tions and the 24%% rate on long- 
term Governments will be main-— 
tained. 


3. Bankers should give a full 
measure of support to the present 
policy as reduction of debt and 
balancing the budget is inherently 
sound. 

4. The Treasury will continue 
its present policy of war loan de- 
posit withdrawals to retire Gov- 
ernment debt. To be on the safe 
side, banks should prepare for the 
loss of this entire deposit by the 
middle of next year. 

5. So far as banks are con- 
cerned, war loan deposit with-— 
drawals will keep money tight. 
Search must be made for some 
other sources of income. A reduc- 
tion of bank income, however, is 
preferable to increase in risk 
either in loans or in long-term 
corporate securities. 


April Rayon 
Shipments Down 


Total domestic shipments of 
rayon in April at 72,300,000 pounds 
were 4% below March but 16% 
above April, 1945, states the 
“Rayon Organon,” published by 
the Textile Economics Bureau, 
Inc., whose report issued on May 
10, also said: 


“April deliveries of rayon yarn 
were 1% below the March level, 
while staple fiber shipments de- 
creased 12%. Domestic deliveries 
of rayon for the first four months 
of 1943 have amounted to 280,- 
600,000 pounds, an increase of 
12% over deliveries in the same 
period last year. 

“At the end of April producer- 
held stocks of rayon amounted to 
11.400,000 pounds. an increase of 


| 3% over the March level.” 
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‘Harold Elected Pres. of 


Nat. Sav. & Loan League 


Raymond P. Harold, President 
of the Worcester Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, Worcester, 
Mass., was on May 17 elected 
President of the National Savings 
and Loan League, trade organiza— 
tion of the thrift and home finan~ 
cing business, at the third annual 
convention of the League, held at 
Chicago, at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. Mr. Harold the past year 
was the first Vice-President of 
the League. The two Vice—Presi- 
dents elected May 17 were Curtis 
F. Scott, President of the Guar-— 
anty Savings and Homestead As- 
sociation of New Orleans, La., 
who moved up from the Second— 
Vice-Presidency; and James J. 
O’Malley, President of the First 
Federal Savings and Loan Associ- 
ation of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. John , 
S. M. Glidden of Natick, Mass., 
was re-elected Secretary. 


Part of the organization’s Board 
of Governors was elected this 
year, including W. J. Bowman, 
Albany, Cal.; James Fitzpatrick, 
New London, Conn.; J. Clynn 
Ellyson, Hammond, Ind.; D. A. 
Willbern, Coffeyville, Kan.; Irvin 
H. Schonberg, New Orleans; and 
Howard E. Mahan, Whitman, 
Mass. Re-elected were Carl H. 
Ellingson, District of Columbia; 
Maurice E. Vasen, Quincy, IIlL.; 
and Frank Sweigart, Newport, Ky. 

Balloting was conducted by 
mail prior to the convention un- 
der the supervision of the Elec- 
tions Committee headed by Ar- 
thur G. Erdmann, of Chicago, who 
announced the results. The con- 
vention approved the votes an- 
nounced. 

Members of the Board holding 
over for another year under two- 





year terms are: J. Frank Brown, 
Hattiesburg, Miss.; E. H. Busiek, 
Nevada, Mo.; J.. Alston Adams, 
Westfield, N. J.; H. D. O. Ham- 
mond, Roswell, N. M. Franklin 
Herdeg, Gowanda, N. Y.; Dink 
James, Greenville, N. C.; R. O. 
Holton, Dayton, O.; L. C. Pollock, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; J. Douglass 
Dole, Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. Bertram 
Watson, Providence, R. I.; E. E. 
Shelton, Dallas, Tex.; S. J. Cal- 
derhead, Seattle, Wash., and Allen 
R. Calhoun, Milwaukee, Wis. 





This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as 
an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


The Bingham Stamping Company 


5% Cumulative Convertible Preferred Shares 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as are registered or licensed dealers in securities in this State. 


Wm. J. Mericka & Co. 


Incorporated 


Goshia & Co. 
Wm. C. Roney & Co. 
B. V. Christie & Co. 


Bradbury-Ames Company Green, Erb & Co. 


incorporated 


May 23, 1946 
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Bond Club of New York Holds Annual Spring Outing 


Joseph Nye, Freeman & Co.; Albert Randall, Jr. W. Manning Barr, Barr Bros. & Co., Inc.; John 
Moran, Irving Trust Co. 


Raed 
% 


Lee Carroll, John B. Carroll & Co., Newark; A. Glen Acheson, Lazard Freres & J. W. Wolff, Newburger & Hano; Gail Golliday, Stone & Webster Securities 
Co.; Harold MacDougall. Georgeson & Co. Corp.; S. R. Reed, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; J. Taylor Foster, Lee Higginson 
Corporation; J. W. Valentine, Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.) 


J. D. White, J. G. White & Co., Inc.; H. S. Krusen, Shearson, Hammill & Co.; _ A. G. Joyce, Craigmyle, Pinney & Co.; J. S. Rittenbaugh, Goodbody & Co.; E. 
A. D. Converse, A. C. Allyn & Co.; H. C. Ballou, Dominick & Dominick. Vinson, Hallgarten & Co. 


P. W. Brown, Smith, Barney & Co.; Grover O’Neill, Grover O’Neill & Co.; Paul 


Howard Murfin, Doremus & Co.; John Broderick, Doremus & Co.; Wm. H. Long, 
Devlin, Blyth & Co., Inc.; Scott Russell, Glore, Forgan & Co. sé 


Jr., Doremus & Co. 
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At Sleepy Hollow Country Club, May 24 


Frank A. Willard, Reynolds & Co., 


Chairman 
Field Day Committee. 


J. A. de Camp, Penington, Colket & Co.; Jack 
Arrowsmith, Edward A. Viner & Co, 





J. A. Davis, Reynolds & Co.; A. D. Lane, Chase National Bank of the City of E. D. Boynton, H. F. Boynton & Co.; Frederick S. Robinson, Frederick S. Robin- 
New York; Hon. Frank L. Sundstrom, Burton, Cluett & Dana, Rep. 11th District of sin & Co HOA Bradford Calvin Bullock; Richard C. Noel, Van Alstyne, NoelaiCo. 
N. J.; Chas. L. Morse, Jr., Hemphill, Noyes & Co.; Richard de la Chapelle, Shields & : rae dat, ‘ ’ _ 
Co. 


Carl T. Naumburg, Stern, Lauer & Co.; C. H. Liebenfrost, Stern, Lauer & Co.; Emmett Lawshe, Shields & Co.; 
Paul L. Sipp, First of Michigan Corp. 


Arrowsmith, Post & Welch. 


Edwin M. Bulkley, Jr., Spencer Trask *& Co.; Geo. E. Clark, Adams Express Co.; R. W. Pressprich, Jr.. R. W. Pressprich & Co.; Orrin Leech, Estabrook & 
R. I. Clark, Spencer Trask & Co. Robert J. Lewis, Estabrook & Co. 


. 
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More Than 500 Members in Record-Breaking Attendance 


Frank Gernon, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; W. G. A. Alexisson, Hornblower & Weeks; Edward Harry C. Clifford, Kidder, Peabody & Co.; W. H. 
Murray Lee, Hannahs, Ballin & Lee. S. Johnson, Wood, Gundy & Co. R. Jarvis, McLeod, Young, Weir, Incorporated. 


Robert W. Fisher, Blyth & Co., Inc.; Ed. Glassmeyer, Jr., Blyth & Co.) Inc.; 


Eberle I. Wilson, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane F. M. Grimshaw, Barr Bros. & Co., Inc.; Thomas S. Evans, Lee Higginson Corp.; 


Jo M. French, Blyth & Co., Inc.; Chester A. Atwood, L, F. Rothschild & Co, 


Moffatt Ames, Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Amyas Ames, Kidder, Peabody & Co.; E. K. Van Horne, Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; O. K. Zeugner, Stone & 
Austin Brown, Dean Witter & Co. Webster Securities Corp.; Will Price, Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 


L 


Scott Russell, Glore, Forgan & Co.; Elmer F. Deickman, Glore, Forgan & Co.; David Lewis, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; R. G. Dillon, Dean Witter & Co.; 
John J. Clapp, Jr., R. W. Pressprich & Co.; E. Norman Peterson, Equitable Securities J. D. Topping, Braun, Bosworth & Co. 
Corp.; Ernest J. Altgelt, Jr., Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
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First Outing of Club in Five Years 


Henry L. Harris, Goldman, Sachs & Co.: L. Walter Dempsey, B. J. Van Ingen & C. Norman Stabler, New York “Herald Tribune”; Patrick Carberry, “Wall Street 
Co.; Richard N. Rand, B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Journal’; John Straley, Hugh W. Long & Co., Inc. 


Grosvenor Farwell, Hitt Farwell Associates, Inc.; Pierpont V. Davis, Harriman W. F. Blaine, Goldman, Sachs & Co.; Herbert Hall, Morgan Stanley & Co.; Wm. 
Ripley & Co.; G. W. Bovenizer, Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Jacques Coe, Jacques Coe & Co. H. Morton, W. H. Morton & Co., Inc.; Wm. B. Chappell, Melton Securities Corp. 


Harry M. Addinsell, First Boston Corp.; Sanders Shanks, “The Bond Buyer”: Wm. Harman Brown, Jr.; Robert E. Broome, Guaranty Trust Co.; Robert H. 
F. P. Delafield, Equitable Securities Corp. wii! ' Craft, Guaranty Trust Co. 


. Benjamin J. Brtterweiser. Kuhn. Loeb & Co.: N. F. Glidden, Jr., Glidden, T. A. Norsworthy, President, Bronx Savings Benk:; A. W. Benkert, A. W. Benkert 
_Morris & Co.; John Nickerson, John Nickerson & Co.; Marvin Levy, Lehman Bros. - Co.; Miller H. Pontius, F. Eberstadt. & Co.; Lincoln J. Patton, Halsey, Stuart & 
o. Inc. 
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- Utilities Integration Program Speeds Up 


(Continued from first page) 


with a time limit of one year. The 
name “death sentence” had much 
to do with the resulting debacle 
in_utility holding company secur- 
ities; investors and _ speculators 
feared that the time limit might 
be strictly enforced, and that they 
would “be sold down the river” 
to satisfy the narrowest and most 
technical interpretation of the 
Act—regardless of the poor values 
which might be realized by auc- 
tioning the holding companies’ 
portfolios. The nadir of this bear- 
ish psychology was reached early 
in 1942. Doubtless the SEC itself 
became frightened by this bear 
market in utilities—worse than 
‘the 1932 decline in many cases. It 
Was soon discovered that death 
sentence dead-lines didn’t mean 
much—the SEC readily granted 


delays if a holding company in-| 


dicated that it was working (not 
loafing) with its problem. The 
death sentences were gradually 
abandoned, and a new and more 
cooperative trial-and-error meth- 
od was odopted. A plan would be 
submitted and the SEC would 
hold hearings on it. Protests 


might be made by certain secur- | 


ity-holders, and the plan would 
be amended and the procedure 
started over again. But with war- 
time conditions and lack of ade- 
quate trained personnel, proceed- 
ings frequently moved at a snail’s 
pace. 

The next stage in the program 
Was caused by the stock market. 
Holders of utility holding com- 
pany senior securities recovered 
their courage and a four-year bull 
market in these securities got un- 
der way. The rise in the operating 
company stocks, while slower, 
laid the ground-work for a 
leverage rise in holding company 
junior equities. It was suddenly 
discovered in a number of hold- 
ing company integration programs 
that senior security-holders, who 
would be paid off with a certain 
percentage of the total portfolio 
value, would be receiving more 
than they were entitled to. Thus 
it became necessary to revise the 
plans, either apportioning a 
smaller proportion to senior se- 
curity holders or paying them off 
in cash. 

Thus the Standard Gas plan 
was hauled back from the courts 
after the Commission and the 
courts had approved it, and the 
Commission permitted the com- 
pany to arrange a bank loan and 
pay off its bonds in cash. As a 
result Standard Gas 2nd pre- 
ferred shares advanced from 2% 
to 53 a share. As the result of a 
series of changes in the Central & 
South West Utilities plan, the 
stock advanced in a little over a 
year from less than 1 to 15. Com- 
monwealth & Southern advanced 
from about 1 to 41%, Northern 
States Power “A” stock from 
around 15 to 70, ete. Big aa- 
vances were enjoyed by other iv 
priced equities such as Wate 
Works, Electric Power & Lighy, 
American Power & Light, Ameri- 
can & Foreign Power, American 
Gas & Power, and others. 


The Advance in Junior Equities 

While senior security holders 
enjoyed their innings in 1942-44, 
the biggest market plums of 
1945-46 have been in the junior 
equities. Many of the latter equi- 
ties now appear to discount sub- 
stantially their immediate pros- 
pects, though proponents of cer- 
tain issues still think their fa- 
vorites can enjoy substantinal ap- 
preciation. The timing of such ap- 
preciation would seem to depend 
on the rate of progress with the 
plan. It may be worth while to 
comment briefly on the position 
of individual holding companies, 
taking them alphabetically. 

American Gas & Electric in a 
few months will conform to SEC 
requirements by disposing of At- 
lantic City Electric (it recently 
sold Scranton Electric). The com- 


pany has been anxious to bid for 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec- 
tric (which is to be sold soon by 
Continental Gas & Electric in the 
United Light & Railways system, 
for geographical integration rea- 
sons), but permission has been de- 
nied because the company is too 
large. American Gas has retired 
its bonds, and will probably re- 
tire its preferred stock now that 
it cannot buy Columbus. The com- 
pany’s earnings in February were 
running about two-thirds over 
last year, but of course “leverage”’ 
will be reduced if the company 
has an all-common capitalization. 

American L‘ght & Traction has 
a comparatively simple set-up and 
‘the common stock is one of the 
|soundest holding company issues, 
‘with a long dividend record. How- 
'ever, the SEC has ordered disso- 
lution and this has been princi- 
pally delayed by (1) doubt as to 
how to retire the non-callable 
preferred stock and (2) questions 
raised by the company’s proposal 
to build a $70,000,000 pipe-line. 
Recently the SEC proposed that, 
instead of paying off the preferred 
at the $25 liquidating price, $33 
a share should be paid as repre- 
senting the approximate investment 
value. As to the pipe-line, it looks 
as though this would be handled 
by the principal operating sub- 
sidiary, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas, which should remove this 
obstacle. Hence dissolution would 
not seem to be far off and on this 
assumption the stock is considered 
in some quarters to have modest 
appreciation possibilities. 

American Power & Light has 
made some progress with its in- 
tegration program, but due to the 
company’s numerous and _ scat- 
tered subsidiaries it still has a 
long way to go before it can 
emerge from SEC scrutiny. Some 
of its subsidiaries have also been 
under the microscope of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, with re- 
spect to plant account readjust- 
ments. Tentative proposals to sell 
two of the Pacific Coast proper- 
ties to public power districts (fol- 
lowing the successful sale of Ne- 
braska Power) were stymied in 
Congress by Representative Bo- 
ren’s blast against this method of 
“exploiting” tax-free public own- 
ership. Central Arizona L. & P. 
was sold to the public a few 
months ago. A strong Southern 
unit has been built up under a 
new sub-holding company, Texas 
Utilities Company, which controls 
Texas Electric Service, Texas 
Power & Light, and Dallas Power 
& Light (the latter acquired from 
the Electric. Power & Light sys- 
tem). 

Outside the Texas’ system, 
American P. & L.’s best properties 
are Washington Water Power, 
Montana Power, Florida P. & L. 
and Kansas G. & E. Obviously the 
system will have to be broken up 
for geographic reasons. It is pos- 
sible that the company might de- 
cide to offer preferred stock- 
holders an exchange formula, 
using Texas Utilities and one or 
two other stocks as a medium. 
There is a great deal of senior 
stock outstanding and if its claims 
are fully satisfied, it is difficult 
to estimate just how much would 
remain for the common. Never- 
theless leverage is high and tax 
savings and eventual refunding 
economies may build up a sub- 
stantial equity for the common 
(estimated in some quarters as 
high as $30-$60 a share), 

American & Foreign Power in 
October, 1944, filed a plan of re- 
capitalization with the SEC. Hear- 
ings were held in the next few 
months, and resumed after a 











lapse of a year (in April, 1946) at 
the request of Norman Johnson 
|and other holders of the 2nd pre- 
fered stock, represented by A. J. 


| Fleischmann and Claude Gonnet 

as counsel. In the original plan 
|}Electric Bond & Share (which 
| years ago placed a huge cash in- 











| 


| 


vestment in Foreign Power) made 
a voluntary subordination of its 
interests to an amount estimated 
at around $50,000,000. At the re- 
cent hearings Mr. Fleishmann 
sought to bar participation in the 
plan of $19,500,000 Cuban Electric 


Debenture bonds held by Electric | 


Bond & Share, and to force com- 
plete subordination of the parent 
company in the proceedings. It 
was contended that the equity in- 
terest in Cuban Electric was 
placed with Foreign Power by 
Bond & Share with the knowledge 
that the company was a poor in- 
vestment, while the parent com- 
pany retained the bonds. 


Under the plan the second pre- 
ferred stock was to receive a half 
share of new common, which 
would have pro forma earnings of 
about $3.50 a share. The recent 
price of the stock, around 38, 
seemed to be fairly high in rela- 
tion to potential earnings on a 
half share of new common, though 
there has been some improvement 
since the pro forma figures were 
issued. Under the plan the old 
common stock would receive only 
one new common for’ each 50 
shares now held, and hence the 
recent price of 11 would be equiv- 
alent to 275 for the new common, 
indicating that the junior stock- 
holders currently seem to be 
hopeful of an upset in the plan. 
Even the warrants, which would 
be wiped out under the plan, sell 
around 314. 

It seems dubious whether, in 
this instance, the hopes of junior 
stockholders can be realized be- 
cause of the great amount of ar- 
rears which have accumulated on 
both first and second preferred 
stocks. The magic which has 
worked in the case of some do- 
mestic holding companies seems 
unlikely to work in this instance, 
unless perhaps the SEC takes a 
very harsh view of the Electric 
Bond & Share’s interest—and is 
backed up by the courts. How- 
ever, it is probable that some 
modifications might be made in 
the plan, and it would seem logi- 
cal for the first preferred stock- 
holders to benefit thereby. 

American Water Works & Elec- 
tric was one of the first holding 
company systems to file an early 
plan and obtain tentative SEC ap- 
proval (in 1937). Nothing more 
was heard from this plan, how- 
ever, since it proved impracti- 
cable marketwise. In February of 
this year the company filed a new 
program with the SEC. Under the 
new proposal the waterworks 
business would be segregated by 
setting up a new holding company 
(American Waterworks Company, 
Inc.). Next the top company 
would retire its bank loan and 
preferred stock, and (after some 
further readjustments) distribute 
the stock of West Penn Electric 
(the subholding company for the 
balance of the system) to its com- 
mon stockholders, then dissolve. 
On April Ist the American Water- 
works Co., Inc., registered 2,343,- 
105 shares of $5 par common stock 
(plus an additional amount to be 
adjusted). This common stock to- 
gether with $15,000,009 bonds (to 
be sold privately) wou'd furnish 
cash to purchase the waterworks 
properties from the top company. 
The common stock would be initi- 
ally offered for cash to common 
holders of the parent concern and 
to public holders of preferred 
stocks of Community Water Serv- 
ice and Ohio Cities Water in ex- 
change for their shares, any stock 
not taken up being sold by under- 
writers. 

Meanwhile system earnings 
have increased very substantially, 
69¢ on the parent company com- 
mon being reported for the March 
quarter compared with 28¢ last 
year. Profits for the calendar year 
1946 might on this basis run in 
excess of $2 and this estimate 
would be improved after adjust- 
ment for system refundings, etc. 





some dilution of earnings due to|lend some support to the conclu- 


elimination 
and loss of leverage. Due to the 
rather complicated program it is 
difficult to envisage the exact 
break-up value, but some street 
estimates range as high as $50 (on 
the basis of an earnings estimate 
of $3.60 a share which seems on 
the high side). 

Central & Southwest Utilities, 
as noted above, enjoyed a me- 
teroic rise over the past 18 
months, but now seems to have 
substantially discounted the re- 
sults of the final plan which pro- 
vides for the sale of additional 
common stock in order to retire 
publicly-held senior securities. 
American Public Service, an af- 
filiated holding company, will be 
merged with Central & Southwest 
Utilities into a new corporation to 
be known as Central & South- 
west Corp. 


Cities Service was described in 
last week’s “Chronicle” (p. 2794). 

Columbia Gas & Electric has 
been engaged in streamlining its 
two electric properties, Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric and Dayton Power 
& Light, which will be sold in the 
near future (common stockhold- 
ers of Columbia being given 
rights to subscribe to these equi- 
ties). Columbia will refund its 
outstanding bonds (with some 
changes) and retire its preferred 
stocks. The common stock will 
then represent an equity in a 
sound holding company system 
controlling natural gas distribut- 
ing companies in the northeastern 
section of the United States. 
Leverage possibilities will of 
course be reduced by elimination 
of the preferred stock. The com- 
mon appears to have further ap- 
preciation possibilities, possibly to 
the ultimate extent of 25-50% 
from present levels, it is generally 
estimated. Sales of United Corp. 
holdings may have retarded the 
market. 74¢ a share was earned 
last year but this would have been 
increased to well over $1 on the 
new tax basis. 

Commonwealth & Southern 
common stock remains in the 
low-priced class because 
huge number of shares outstand- 
ing (over $33,000,000). Several 
plans have been submitted to the 
SEC, only to be outmoded by 
changing market conditions and 
rising earnings of subsidiaries. 
Estimates of future earnings made 
by the company and the SEC 
some time ago have proved to be 
ultra-conservative. The company 
is enjoying big benefits from the 
new tax law, since its bill for ex- 
cess profits taxes was perhaps the 
largest of any electric utility 
($14,539,194 in 1945 plus a reduc- 
tion of $8,268.685 due to special 
chargeoffs). Earnings this year 
are showing a sharp rate of gain, 
and while monthly reports are no 
longer published share earnings for 
the 12 months ended March 
were 32¢, or just double the fig- 
ure for the previous correspond- 
ing period. 

The SEC some months ago de- 
cided to scrap all previous plans, 
and interested parties were in- 
vited to develop new ones. Four 
plans were submitted by the com- 
pany and by representatives of 
security-holders. They provide 
varying methods for disposing of 
the stocks of the northern com- 
panies (necessary for geographic 
integration reasons) and for re- 
tiring the holding company’s pre- 
ferred stock. The common stock 
would retain the entire equity in 
the southern group of companies. 
Considerable further delay seems 
indicated before the final plan is 
worked out and approved. Mean- 
while the company is declaring 


extra dividends against the pre- 
ferred arrears, and is asking SEC 
permission to use $5,000,000 cash 
to buy in as much preferred stock 
as possible at a price not to ex- 
ceed par and arrears. As to the 
ultimate appreciation possibilities 
for the common stock, the pres- 


On the other hand there may be ent high earnings level seems to 





of the | 





ever, 





‘rights. The remaining equity, 


of senior securities!sion reached by a member of a 


large Stock Exchange house that 
the break-up value might work 
out around 8-10. 

Electric Bond and Share’s fu- 
ture prospects are, of course, tied 
up with the integration programs 
of its sub-holding companies— 
American & Foreign Power, Na- 
tional P. & L., Electric P. & L., 
American P. & L. and American 
Gas & Electric. Activities of the 
service subsidiary, Ebasco, is be- 
ing broadened to cover new lines 
of activity and serve outside 
clients; it has already acted as 
adviser for other utility com- 
panies in underwriting programs, 
By far the most important invest- 
ment is that in American & For- 
eign Power, but until the degree 
of subordination is settled by SEC 
decision the value of EBS’ hold- 
ings cannot be accurately determ- 
ined. The equity interests in the 
other system holding companies 
has greatly increased in recent 
years, and further appreciation 
seems likely before these holdings 
are distributed to EBS stockhold- 
ers. A good deal of the preferred 
stock has already been retired by 
purchase; 30% of the remainder 
had been paid off in cash (re- 
ducing par value to 70 and call 
price to 80). The company pro- 
poses later to retire the rest by 
offering some of its best securities 
in exchange (probably American 
Gas & Electric and Pennsylvania 
Power & Light). 

Electric Power & Light has 
had a meteroic rise from % sev- 
eral years ago to this year’s high 
of 29. The share earnings on the 
common stock have jumped from 
20¢ in 1943 to $1.99 in 1945 and 
this should be further increased 
by substantial tax and refunding 
savings this year. However, part 
of this increased earning power 
will be lost due to the necessity 
of paying off the preferred stocks 
provide for large dividend arrears 
and possibly the call premiums. 
Recently two plans were proposed 
to retire the preferred stocks—a 
at nearly twice their par value, to 
rather generous proposal by the 
EL management and a less attrac- 
tive one bv EBS (see the “Chron- 
icle’” for May 16, (p. 2650). Until 
a more definite plan for retiring 
the preferred is worked out, the 
ultimate liquidating value of the 
common will be hard to appraise, 
but it is generally assumed that 
it will work out better than pres- 
ent levels. 

Middle West Corporation is one 
of the few holding companies 
with an all-common stock capi- 
talization (as the result of a re- 
organization in the 1930s). How- 
its sub-holding companies 
have rather complicated capital 


structures and subordination prob- 

‘lems have been an issue in sev- 
eral cases. The largest sub-holding 
31 


company, Central & South West 
Utilities, has now almost com- 
pleted the development of an in- 
tegration plan (see above), with 
a successful compromise of the 
subordination issue. Another sub- 
holding company, North West 
Utilities. filed a dissolution plan 
on April 23; Bear, Stearns & Com- 
pany recently acquired the com- 
mon stock of Northwestern Pub- 
lic Service but the SEC de- 
murred at a similar sale.of United 
Public Service Corp. Another 
year or so may suffice to clear up 
the system integration program. 
Middle West will probably dis- 
tribute cash and some holdings, 
retaining what is geographically 
possible under the holding com- 
pany act. Liquidating value is es- 
timated by Wall Street analysts 
at around 35 or higher. The stock 
has been povular in the past year, 
nearly tripling in value. 

National Power & Light has al- 
most completed its integration 
program. A substantial part of its 


equity in the principal subsidiary, 
Pennsylvania Power & Light, has 
already been given to. stock- 
holders in the form of valuable 
to= 
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gether with the stocks of Birm- | 


ingham Electric, Carolina Power 


& Light, and Memphis Street 
Railway, will be distributed to | 
common _ stockholders, possibly | 


late this year. The question of 
claims of National Power & Light | 
subsidiaries against Electric Bond | 
& Share (reflecting readjustment 
of former service fees) is the prin- 
cipal issue remaining to be dis- 
posed of. The amount involved is | 
understood to be about $750,000. | 
_Niagara Hudson Power had dif-| 
ficulties with is original integra- | 
tion plan, due largeiy to the fact | 
that this had to be cleared with | 
both the New York Public Service | 
Commission and the SEC. The Al- 
bany Commission wanted a large 
increase in the depreciation re- 
serve to effect retroactive 
straightline depreciation, and the 
company demurred. A substantial 
plant write-off, ordered by the 
Federal Power Commission against 
one of the_ subsidiaries, also 
caused difficulties. A fight de- 
veloped with the holders of the 
second preferred stock of the big 
sub-holding company, Buffalo, 
Niagara & Eastern. These diffi- 
culties have now been largely 
ironed out. The sub-holding com- 
pany was merged with its sub- 
Sidiaries and the troublesome sec- 
ond preferred stock redeemed. 
System refunding operations, plus 
tax savings, have greatly improved 
the earnings, which have been es- 
timated at $1.37 for the calendar 
year 1946 by Ralph Sterling in his 
talk before the luncheon forum of 
the New York Society of Security 
Analysts (compared with the lat- 
est figure of 77 cents, and only 33 
cents in 1943.) The number of 
corporations in the system will 
soon be reduced to 12 compared 
with 59 a few years ago. 

The big remaining question is 
whether the parent company will 
be allowed to keep part of its in- 
vestment in Buffalo, Niagara & 
Electric (the new merged com- 
pany). The company incurred a 
substantial bank loan in connec- 
tion with the BNE recapitaliza- 
tion, and it will be necessary to 
sell at least part of the valuble 
BNE stock to retire this loan; if it 
is decided to retire the Niagara 
preferred stocks also (making a 
total of about $90 million ahead 
of the common), all the BNE 
would probably be disposed of 
The stock would doubtless be of- 
fered to Niagara stockholders, re- 
sulting in valuable rights. It 
seems probable that theintegration 
program, which made wonderful 
progress last year after a slow 
previous start, might be virtually 
wound up by the end of this year, 
if the same tempo is maintained. 

North American Company filed 
a plan several years ago but it 
was rather complicated, and the 
SEC (after early hearings) appar- 
ently showed little interest in it. 


A new plan was filed recently 
which provided for sale of all 
utility subsidiaries (by issuing 
rights to stockholders) except 


Illinois Power and Union Eleciric. 
These would be retained under a 
new holding company, Missouri- 
Illinois Company, the stocks be- 
ing distributed to North American 
Co. stockholders. No detailed pro- 


vision was made for settlement of | 


litigation with Illinois Power, 
however, and the President of the 


latter company has indicated his 
opopsition to the plan. Hence 
there may be further delays 
while the litigation between the 
two companies is settled, and the 
important sub-holding company 
North American Light & Power is 
liquidated. The question of a di- 
vision of assets of the latter com- 
pany as between Illinois Power 
(to setttle claims), the public 
holders of its own preferred and 
common stocks, and North Ameri- 
can holdings of the same items, 
presents a complicated problem. 


holdings of the common stock of 
the Minnesota operating com- 
pany (its principal asset), giving 
its preferred stockholders about 
five times as much per share as 
the Class A. The latter stock- 
holders finally discovered that 
they could make a deal through 


|a banking group to sell the Min- 


nesota stock and pay off the pre- 
ferred at its redemption price 
plus arreas, thus avoiding litiga- 
tion with the preferred holders. 
However, tax problems arose and 
it was suggested by the SEC staff 
that it might be better to give the 
preferred stockholders equivalent 
value in Minnesota stock with a 
bonus of 10%, non-accepting 
holders to be paid off in cash 
(without the bonus) from a public 
offering of unexhanged § stock. 
Market value of the Minesota 
stock would be established by per- 


mitting a “when issued” market, 
to be initiated by brokers prior to 
the exchange offer. Details of the 
plan remain to be ironed out. 


Standard Gas & Electric’s 


almost any other plan. The SEC 
approved a program some time ago 
but this became involved in liti- 
gation, and after considerable de- 
lay it became obvious that bond- 
holders (who were being paid off 
in a parcel of cash and securities) 


were receiving considerably more | 


than they were entitled to. A 
group was formed to protect the in- 


terests of the junior stockholders 
and as an outcome of their vigor- 
ous tactics, the company requested 


the SEC to withdraw the old plan | 


from the courts (where it was well 
along toward final consummation) 
and consider a new one. This was 


in- | 
tegration plans have encountered | 
more changes and difficulties than | 


done, and the SEC permitted the 
company to obtain a bank loan 


and retire the bonds at redemp- | 
|tion prices which averaged only | 


\slightly above par. There are in- 
dications now that the same group 
is maneuvering to gain voting 
control of Standard Gas, by first 
obtaining a substantial interest in 
Standard Power & Light B stock. 
| Apparently they may seek there- 
by to obtain 100 or more for the 
second preferred stock (which 
sold at 2% last year), and pos- 
isibly even to obtain something 
for the common stock, which was 
‘ruled -off the Board as worthless 
|a year or so ago. 

United Light & Railways is now 
the top holding company in its 
|system, United Light & Power 
having been disposed of after liti- 


} 

|gation which reached the Su- 
preme Court. It has two sub-hold- 
ing companies, American Light & 


Traction (discussed above) and 
Continental Gas & Electric. All 
three companies had senior secur- 
ities, some of which have now 
been retired through the medium 
of bank loens. For geographical 
reesons. Continental is currently 
selling an important subsidiary, 
Columbus & Southern Ohio. The 
SEC has’ imposed restriction 
against increasing United Light 
& Railways $1 dividend rate, but 
this will doubtless be removed 
when pending changes are com- 
pleted, and the stock appears to 
be currently anticipating this. It 
may take some some, however, 
to complete the entire system pro- 
gram, which includes dissolution 
of American Light & Traction, 








This upsurge 


the resultant 
equipment. 


and too late” 


Over six thousand new homes on Long 
Island before the end of 1946 — modern 
homes for modern young couples who 
know the great part that gas and electricity 
play in modern living — progressive folks 
who will be the backbone of the greater 
America of tomorrow. 


in home building is a large 


order for the Long Island Lighting Com- 
pany and its affiliates — it is a problem 
that must and will be met. 

f course it won't be easy in the face of 


industrial strife and unsettled business 
conditions throughout the Country with 


shortages of materials and 
But the men and women 


comprising our Company who didn’t let 
our vital industries down in war will see to 
it that there wen't be a case of “‘too little 


in peacetime either. 


‘Over OOOO New Homes!”’ 


....-- GOOD NEWS TO A HOMELESS G. I. 
AND A PROBLEM TO THE UTILITY COMPANY 


The rapid growth of a substantial home- 
owning population is indicative of the 


community progress 


Island.has long been noted. 


It was people such as these who helped 
produce the planes, motors, and other 
precision equipment which helped to 
speed the day of Victory. It is this same 
skilled labor which the precision industries 
of peacetime are seeking to speed the 
resumption of peacetime production. That 
is why far-sighted manufacturers are 
etting the facts about Long Island as a 
place to locate their production facilities. 


And added to this is the 


they can be assured of economical, ade- 
quate and reliable gas and electric service 
to meet their needs; friendly service that 
will make it easier and pleasanter in get- 
ting settled in a new industrial home. 


for 


which Long 


knowledge that 





OUR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT IS AT YOUR SERVICE— 
If you are engaged in light manufacturing requiring skilled or semi-skilled labor 
it will pay you to get the facts about Long Island as a possible location for your 
plant. Address: Business Development Manager, Long Island Lighting Company, 
250 Old Country Road, Mineola, N. Y. 
epmemeeeninipgainsennsatiiai —___—____——— -} 








Northern States Power filed a 


plan some time ago to divide its 





LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 
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Security Regulation: 
A State Problem 


(Continued from page 1912) 


various public utility commis- 
sions or smaller bodies, and of 
companies whose securities are 
publicly reported on in financial 
manuais or recognized standing. 
The purpose of these exemptions 
from qualifications is to avoid un- 
necessary duplication of reporting 
where facts concerning an issue 
are already a matter of public 
record. 

An issue of securities not falling 
into one of these exempt catagor- 
ies and which is intended to be 
sold to the public must and should 
come under the scrutiny of a state 
authority in order to provide in- 
vestors with the facility of 
determining the facts _ con- 
cerning it by inquiry at the 
office of such authority. By this 
means an inquiring and thought- 
ful investor may compare the 
statements of an overenthusias- 
tic salesman with a sworn state- 
ment of facts on file. 


The State’s Duty 


No law can compel a careless 
investor to verify a salesman’s 
representations but it is a state’s 
duty to provide a means where 
such a verification may be had. 
One effect of this provision is at 
least to inform an investor that 
eertain facts are a matter of pub- 
lic record. In the absence of such 
a record a commissioner can at 
least warn a prospective investor 
of the dangers inherent in pur- 
chasing a stock concerning which 
no qualification statement has 
been filed; and explain that if not 
otherwise exempt, such offering 
may be in violation of state law. 

Some states, in effect at least, 
attempt to pass on the merits of a 
security, but in the majority of 
cases, the completeness of the in- 
formation filed is the measure of 
meeting qualification require- 
ments or of falling short thereof. 

State laws, in the main, were 
passed prior to the enactment of 
the original Securities and Ex- 
change Act of 1933 and functioned 
as well as could be expected in 
the circumstances. However, since 
the S.E.C. came into being many 
well meaning but uninformed 
members of state legislatures have 
assumed that no further need ex- 
ists for such state regulatory au- 
thorities. Requests for increased 
appropriations meet a cold recep- 
tion. It is an actual though la- 
mentable fact that the members 
cf state legislative bodies have 
believed and stated that since the 
S.E.C. looks after such matters, 

9 funds need be appropriated 
| -~ond those required merely to 
kce> the office open. 


S.2ate Commission Still Needed 

Th's is as ridiculous as it would 
re to say there is no further need 
for a district attorney since we 
have the F.B.I. to safeguard the 
public interest. 

No thought given to the fact 
that ntrastate sales and offerings 
©” less than $300,000 in size do 
no* concern the S.E.C. is as tragic 
e mtter as it would be if all 
burg!aries of a certain amount or 
‘evs simply didn’t count. 

foch legislative ignorance is 
ten‘ mount to legalizing small- 
t* 2 crime and giving a green 
|} at to swndle if committed in 
¢. e’s own back yard. 

In the matter of licensing deal- 
ers and salesmen most states re- 
quire the filing of applications 
for licenses, the information re- 
quired including a financial state- 
ment and other pertinent data. 

The state commissions work 
very closely one with the other to 
assist each other in preventing 
the issuance of permits to persons 
who after being found guilty of a 
misdemeanor or a crime in one 
state turn up elsewhere, some- 
times w'th a brand new name and 
a face-lifting job just to confuse 


ihe record. Many states require a 
photograph for identification and 
of course the usual character and 
financial references. It is custom- 
ary for the state commissions to 
make their own independent in- 
vestigations if it is deemed neces- 
sary in order to properly pass on 
a license application. This pro- 
cedure has resulted in the build- 
ing up in the various state com- 
missioners’ offices of a list of 
names of undesirables who are 
quite unable to secure a state per- 
mit. Legitimate dealers are of 
great help and cooperate actively 
to rid the industry of those per- 
sons whose activities only serve 
to tear down the good name of the 
profession. 


State Regulation Beneficial 


_While the states have had an 
uphill battle to fight against the 
fraud artist they have probably 
saved the public a thousand times 
the cost to the tax-payer; for it 
is frequently a fact that fees col- 
lected by the state commissions 
do not pay for the maintenance of 
the departments. This inability to 
show an operating profits appears 
to be of consequence when legis- 
lative appropriations are request- 
ed, and so often refused. Some 
legislatures have failed to recog- 
nize that security departments are 
in nature police agencies, which 
are not set up as revenue raising 
bureaus. 


From the viewpoint of invest- 
ment firms and and attorneys 
who handle the qualifying of se- 
curities there are a number of 
ways in which their relationships 
with the state commissions might 
be improved. For example, if the 
state commissions could get to- 








gether on more uniform forms for 
filing and arrange for similar 
dates for renewing filings, much 
duplication of effort could be 
avoided and time and expense 
saved. 


However, to accomplish this, 
much legislative amending of ex- 
isting laws would have to be pro- 
moted by commissioners and in- 
terested members of the invest- 
ment profession. Until legislatures 
fully realize the importance of 
the securities department of the 


state government such improve- 
ments in the service will have to’ 
wait. It is to be hoped that no 
fiscal calamity nor financial scan- 
dal will have to occur to open the 
eyes of the blind. Perhaps a 
closer degree of cooperation be- 
tween the state departments and 
the members of the investment 
fraternity can bring about the 
much to be desired benefits. 


Diekman of Franklin 
Society Heads Group 


Bernard C. Diekman, Vice- 
President of The Franklin Society 
for Home—-Building and Savings, 
217 Broadway, New York, has 
been elected to the office of Pres-— 
ident of Group Seven, New York 
State League of Savings & Loan 
Associations. Willard F. Clark was 
made Vice-President of the 
Group and Frederick J. Schaf- 
fer, Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. 
Clark is the Executive Vice- 
President of the Mt. Vernon Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., and Mr. Schaffer 
is the Assistant Treasurer of The 
Franklin Society. The League 
comprises a group of 90 savings 
and loan associations located in 
New York, Bronx, Richmond and 
Westchester counties, 





(Continued from page 2910) 
has had more effect on electric 
generating costs than have changes 
in the prices of fuel oil and nat- 
ural gas, which comprise the bulk 
of the remaining fuels consumed 
in electric generation. 

Aside from price, the attrac- 

tiveness of any fuel for power 
production depends on its avail- 
ability, reliability of supply, heat 
content, ease of handling and the 
cost of waste disposal. But in the 
end, the dollars-and-cents outlay 
for the quantity of heat it pro- 
vides dictates the choice of the 
fuel used. With sizable deposits 
of bituminous coal of acceptable 
quality within short rail haul of 
every section of the land, and 
with its delivered cost within the 
price range set by competitive 
fuels, even its disadvantages of 
bulk and residue have not been 
sufficiently great to topple soft 
coal from its position as the most 
economic boiler fuel in the past. 
Today, however, the United Mine 
Workers, with the aid of the rail- 
road brotherhoods, are fast ac- 
complishing that feat. 
Although a typical electric util- 
ity has as its main components 
generation, transmission and dis- 
tribution divisions, we are con- 
cerned here only wth the genera- 
tion of power. In a utility system 
producing its own electricity, the 
investment in facilities falls about 
equally into the three divisions, 
when power is generated in a 
steam-electric plant. In the case 
of hydro-electric systems, how- 
ever, the added cost of the dam 
and reservoir usually results in 
about 55% of the investment in 
facilities being centered in the 
generation division and the bal- 
ance divided between transmis- 
Sion and distribution. Moreover, 
even where electric utilities buy 
their entire electric supplies from 
others, some transmission and 
complete distribution facilities 
must be provided. 


Plant factor 

Kilowatt-hours per year____ 
Fuel 

Depreciation 

Operation and maintenance 
Property taxes 

Cost of money 


3,285 
$5.32 
2.50 
3.25 


4, 


Total cost 
Mills per kilowatt-hour__—— 


$18.57 
5.65 


Table I, which shows the com- 
plete production costs of steam- 
electric plants built in 1936 and 
1945 and operating under condi- 
tions applicable to those years, the 
costs of fuel alone comprised 
about 35% of the total generation 
expense at a 50% plant factor. 
The other major expense classi- 
fication in the production of elec- 
tric power is the hire of the 
money invested in generation fa- 
cilities. But unlike fuel, the cost 
of capital to privately-owned util- 
‘ties has dropped more than 30% 
between 1936 and 1945. Based on 
the average yield of new security 
flotations, the cost of bond, de- 
benture and note money to pri- 
vate power companies dropped 
more than 16% in the period un- 
der review—from 3.6% in 1936 to 
2.9% in 1945. In the same way, 
the cost of preferred stock money 
fell from 6.1% in 1936 to 4% in 
1945, or by more than 34%. And 
in the case of common stocks, few 
of which were sold as new issues 


Cost of Production Per Kilowatt of C 


Pient factor 

Kilowatt-hours per year. 
Fuel 

Depreciation 

Operation and maintenance 
Property taxes 

Cost of money 


4 
$ 


3,285 


0 
$2.40 
0.95 
3.60 


14.40 1 


$7.10 
2.50 
3.50 
1.50 
6.00 
$20.60 
4.70 


1936 
50% 


3.60 


The impact of rising fuel prices 
on electric generation costs of pri- 
vately owned utilities can best be 
indicated by a comparison of fuel 
consumptions, the volume of gen- 
eration and fuel costs in 1936 and 
1945. During these years private 
power companies of the country 
consumed, as a group, the follow- 
ing quantities of fuel: 

1936 
Million tons of coal__- 38.7 
Million barrels of oil -—--—- 13.0 
Billion cubic feet of gas__. 143.6 302.0 

To simplify comparison, both 
oil and natural gas have been re- 
duced to terms of bituminous coal 
on the basis of their Btu contents 
and the per-ton prices shown are 
the outlays required to buy the 
heat equivalent of soft coal. 
Millions of kwh. generated 06.413 
Thousand tons of coal... 47,828 
Pounds of coal per kwh.-_- 1.43 
Cost of coal per ton in $s_ 3.24 
Cost of coal per kwh. in 

RAE alee. 2.3 2.9 

Although improved boiler ef- 
ficiency between 1936 and 1945 
made possible the generation of 
one kilowatt-hour of electricity 
with 10% less fuel, the fuel cost 
of generating this unit of energy 
increased 26% because of higher 
fuel prices. And while an in- 
crease of only 6/10ths of a mill 
in the fuel cost of producing one 
kilowatt-hour may appear insig- 
nificant, it gains added stature 
when it is realized that the pri- 
vately-owned electric utilities of 
the country could have turned 
out their 1945 volume of power— 
practically double that of 1936— 
at $79,200,000 lower fuel cost, had 


1936 fuel prices been in effect. 


In addition, this rise in fuel 
prices, with the resultant increase 


in the cost of generating elec- 
tricity in fuel-consuming plants, 
gains added significance with the 
realization that hydro-electric 
plants have no, fuel costs what- 
ever. As can be determined from 


1945 
69.1 
18.8 


1945 
132,000 
85,150 
1.29 
4.54 





TABLE I 

Cost of Production Per Kilowatt of Capacity of Steam Plant at Usual Rates 
1936 
50% 


1945 
50% 
4,380 
$9.94 
3.75 
5.25 
2.25 
6.75 





62% % 
5,475 
$12.43 
3.75 
5.63 
2.25 
6.75 
$27.94 $30.81 
6.38 5.63 


in either year, their yield on a 
times-earnings basis dropped 
from 10% in 1936 to 6.7% in 1945 
—a decline of nearly 33%. 


This decline in the cost of capi- 
tal was, however, of greater ad- 
vantage to private utilities build- 
ing hydro-electric plants than to 
those constructing steam plants. 
Where the 1936 cost of a steam 
generating plant was $100 per 
kilowatt of capacity, that of a 
hydro-electric plant was $240 per 
kilowatt. And where the cost of 
capital to a steam-electric plant 
in 1936 was 28.3% of total pro- 
duction costs at a 50% plant fac- 
tor, the corresponding cost to a 
hydro-electric plant was 67.9%. 
Accordingly, as employers of 
larger amounts of capital than 
steam-electric plants, hydro plants 
received the greater benefits from 
declining capital costs. This can 
be determined from a comparison 
of tre costs shown in Tables I 
and II. 
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62142% 
5,475 
$8.87 

2.50 
3.75 
1.50 
6.00 
$22.62 
4.13 
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TABLE II 


apacity of Hydro Plant at Usual Rates 


1945 
50% 
4,380 


0 
$3.60 
1.50 
5.40 
16.20 








62142% 
5,475 
0 


8742% 
3,285 
0 


$3.60 
1.42 
5.40 
16.20 


62 42 % 
5,475 


0 
$3.60 
1.57 
5.40 
16.20 


,380 

0 
2.40 
1.00 


$2.40 
1.05 
3.60 


4.40 14.40 








$21.35 
6.50 


Three other expense classifica- 
tions are involved in electric gen- 
eration — depreciation, property 
taxes, and operation and mainte- 
nance. In both 1936 and 1945, de- 
preciation on steam generating 
plants stood at 242% of their cost 


Total cost $2 


Mills per kilowatt-hour____ 





4.89 





1.40 $21.45 $26.62 $26.70 $26.77 


3.92 8.10 6.10 4.89 
and at 1% for hydro plants. The 
lower rate for the latter was be- 
cause of the longer life of the 
dam which accounted for 60% of 
the cost of the generation facili- 
ties. And while the dollar amount 
of depreciation increased between 








Changing Costs of Electric Power Generation 


the two years because of higher 
construction costs, the rate of in- 
crease was the same for both 
types of plants. In the same way, 
property taxes were levied in both 
years at 142% of the,cost of both 
types of plants, with the higher 
dollar volume of taxes paid in 
1945 due to the greater cost of 
construction in that year. 

The same situation prevailed, 
in one sense, with respect to oper- 
ation and maintenance expense, 
although this classification needs 
some discussion. Operation of a 
steam generating plant, even in 
these days of automatic equip- 
ment, involves considerable la- 
bor, and particularly is this true 
of coal-burning plants with the 
need of handling and ash disposal. 
On the other hand, the operation 
of a hydro plant is relatively sim- 
ple and requires little manpower. 

Similarly, the greater propor- 
tion of maintenance required in a 
steam plant is due to the high 
temperatures at which its boilers 
operate and, in the case of a coal- 
burning plant, the likelihood of 
damage to fuel-handling and ash- 
disposal equipment. For these 
reasons, the operation and main- 
tenance costs of fuel-consuming 
plants generally run from three 
to three and one-half times those 
of hydro plants. Nevertheless, 
because the cost of electric util- 
ity labor has increased more than 
50% between 1936 and 1945—from 
79¢ an hour to $1.20—1945 opera- 
tion and maintenance costs of both 
types of generating plants have 
shown the same _ proportionate 
boosts over 1936. 

Changes in the operating costs 
of fuel-consuming generating 
plants between 1936 and 1945 are 
shown in Table I, while similar 
data for hydro-electric plants are 
presented in Table II. In both 
tables it is assumed that new gen- 
erating plants have been built in 
1936 and 1945 at current construc- 
tion costs and that the operating 
costs are those which prevailed 
in those years. In the case of 
fuel-consuming plants, it is as- 
sumed that investments of $100 
per kilowatt for 1936 and $150 per 
kilowatt for 1945 were made in 
these plants and that the fuel con- 
sumed was comprised of the same 
proportions of coal, oil and nat- 
ural gas which the privately- 
owned industry used during those 
years, In the case of hydro plants, 
investments at the rate of $240 
per kilowatt in 1936 and $360 per 
kilowatt in 1945 are assumed. 
Finally, it is assumed that the 
over-all cost of money to both 
types of plants was 6% in 1936 
and 4%% in 1945. 

Only three plant factors have 
been used because they approxi- 
mate the generation ratios of most 
privately-owned plants during 
both years. Although one kilo- 
watt of installed generating ca- 
pacity can turn out a theoretical 
maximum of 8,760 kilowatt-hours 
a year by operating 24 hours a 
day for 365 days a year, the actual 
generating ratio of all utilities is 
much lower. During 1936, the 
output of electric energy in the 
country was at the average rate 
of 2,740 kilowatt-hours for each 
kilowatt of capacity, or 31.3% of 
the theoretical maximum. During 
1944, with the war at full blast 
and war industries operating on 
three shifts a day, the average 
output was 4,632 kilowatt-hours 
per kilowatt, or 52.9% of the max- 
imum. And during 1945, with the 
end of hostilities coming after a 
little more than seven months, 
average output was 4,432 kilowatt- 
hours per kilowatt, or 50.7% of 
maximum. 

In the case of large electric sys- 
tems which operate both steam 
and hydro generating plants, it is 
true that the hydro plants are 
often used to carry the main bur- 
den of power supply during the 
full 24 hours, provided sufficient 
water is available at all times, 
with fuel-burning plants em- 
ployed to meet the added daytime 
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demands. Under these conditions, 
s0me hydro plants may generate 
power ai from 75% to 90% of ca- 

acity throughout the year. These 

igh generating ratios are un- 
usual, however, and their large 
Outputs tend to boost the yearly 
averages. 

These tables show that despite 
@ decline in the rate of money to 
both steam and hydro plants be- 
tween 1936 and 1945, of 25%, the 
dollar volume of capital hire rose 
124%%% because of increased con- 
struction costs. They also show 
that the depreciation, property 
tax, operation and maintenance of 
both types of plants rose 50% dur- 
ing the same period. To that ex- 
tent, then, neither type of gener- 
ation had an advantage over the 
other. But because the cost of 
fuel to steam plants, which was 
non-existent in the case of hydro 
plants, rose 40% in the face of a 
10% improvement in boiler ef- 
ficiency, the complete production 
costs of steam plants increased 
much more than did those of 
hydro plants. In fact, where the 
costs of producing one kilowatt- 
hour at a 50% plant factor rose 
25% in a hydro plant, the same 
Production costs rose 36% in a 
steam plant. 

This gives a decided advantage 
to hydro-electric generation. In 
1936, according to these tables, 
the average hydro plant could not 
generate power cheaper than the 
average steam plant until a plant 
factor of about 60% was reached. 
At a 50% factor, steam generation 
Was 29/100ths of a mill cheaper 
than hydro-generation for each 
kilowatt-hour produced and was 
only 21/100ths of a mill higher at 
a 6242% plant factor. But in 1945 
hydro-generation at a 50% plant 
factor was 28/100ths of a mill per 
kilowatt-hour cheaper than steam 
generation and at a 62%% factor 
it was 74/100ths of a mill cheaper. 
Even at a 3742% factor, hydro- 
generation cost only 56/100ths of 
a mill per kilowatt-hour more 
than steam. 

Nevertheless, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that privately- 
owned electric utilities will now 
shy away from the construction 
of additional steam-electric plants. 
Despite its vast water resources 
at Niagara Falls, Niagara Hudson 
Power has found steam plants 
desirable for stabilizing its power 
supply and even TVA has found 
the steam generating plants it 
acquired from private power com- 
Panies exceedingly helpful in 
bolstering its uneven hydro sup- 
plies. There is, moreover, a flexi- 
bility in steam generation: that is 
lacking in water-power plants. 
When demand decreases, steam 
plants can reduce the consumn- 
tion of fuel, their largest single 
element of cost. But since the cost 
of money, which bulks largest 
among hydro expenses, continues 
to operate 24 hours a day, whether 
or not the plant is producing elec- 





tricity, the cutting out of a few 
generators brings practically no 
reduction in generation costs. 

The more probable effect of the 
present advantage of hydro over 
steam generation in the middle 
plant factors will be to cause a 
re-examination and appraisal of 
many water-power sites that have 
been turned down in the past be- 
cause water supplies were insuf- 
ficient to insure plant factors in 
the higher brackets. And in many 
instances, the attractiveness of 
these sites will be enhanced by 
the knowledge that no “Czar” can 
force the water to stop falling 
until his extravagant demands 
have been satisfied. Moreover, 
since public power enthusiasts are 
cognizant of the present advan- 
tages of hydro over steam gener- 
ation, we can expect further and, 
perhaps, more successful drives 
for the establishment of additional 
river valley authorities. This time, 
opponents of public power will 
be unable to advance the shatter- 
proof argument of the past that 
power can be made cheaper in 
coal-burning than in hydro-elec- 
tric plants. 

Then, too, there will be a grow- 
ing shift from bituminous coal to 
oil and natural gas as boiler fuels. 
After all, it is heat that electric 
utilities buy in boiler fuels, al- 
though ease in handling and the 
cost of residue disposal exert their 
impacts. Based on the 1945 ex- 
perience of 38 operating electric 
utilities in all sections of the 
country which used bituminous 
coal alone as a boiler fuel, one ton 
of coal delivered 25,769,000 Brit- 
ish thermal units of heat. The 
heat content of fuel oil, based or 
its use by 16 operating utilities 
was 6,193,530 Btu a barrel. And 
13 electric utilities using natural] 
gas alore as a boiler fuel obtained 
1,061,900 Btu for each MCF con- 
sumed. On the basis of this ex- 
verience. 4.145 barrels of oil, or 
24.1 MCF of natural gas will pro- 
vide the same amount of heat as 
one ton of bituminous coal. 

On the basis of 1945 average 
prices, natural gas had a decided 
2dvantage over all other fuels 
Where the average cost of one ton 
of soft coal was $4.79, equivalent 
heat could be secured from 24.] 
MCF of natural gas at an average 
cost of $2.74. But for the same 
amount of heat provided by one 
ton of coal, the average cost of 
4.145 barrels of oil was $5.84. Both 
oil and natural gas had an advan- 
tage over coal in that no bulky 
residue remained for disposal, 
which is an item of some impor- 
tance in electric generation costs. 
The 38 utilities using coal exclu- 
sively in 1945 found that coal 
handling and ash disposal cost 
6/100ths of a mill for each kilo- 
watt-hour of electricty produced. 
And natural gas has a further ad- 


vantage over both coal and oil of 
not requiring storage. 


TABLE III 
Estimated Generation Costs in 1945 at Usual Plant Factors With Various Types of Fuel 


Plant factor ee a See Ree. eT 
Kilowatt-hours per year 


®Hydro alone 
Coal alone . 
Natural gas alone ______ 
a) glone ..._.. 
#1946 coal alone 


71946 coal 1S SER APRN RE HOTT 
+50 cents per ton increase over 1945 price. 


*See Table II. 
increase over 1945 price. 

As will be seen from Table III, 
the use of natural gas alone as a 
boiler fuel in 1945 at its average 
price of 11.4¢ per MCF would 
have proved the cheapest fuel for 
electric generation, while the use 
of oil alone at its average cost of 
$1.41 a barrel would have proved 
the most costly. Actually, most 
of the electric utilities using oil 
and natural gas as boiler fuels in 
1945 were located in or within 
short distance of large producing 


fields, so transportation costs were 
low or wholly absent. At greater 
distances from producing centers, 
the delivered cost of these fuels 
naturally is higher. 

As an indication of the cost of 
Patural gas delivered in the New 





Dra Erwen 3742% 56% 62142% 
NL aE 3,285 4,380 5,475 
———- ills per kilowatt-hour——— 

daielondstny 8.10 6.10 4.89 
shies 7.82 6.55 5.75 
* 6.71 5.46 4.67 

‘ ea 8.21 6.97 6.22 
pital 8.01 6.83 6.09 
ceases 8.14 6.87 6.13 


t75 cents per ton 


York Metropolitan area, Big Inch 
Gas, Inc., which is seeking to buy 
the so-called “Big Inch” pipeline 
from the War Assets Administra- 
tion, has proposed the movement 
of 275,000 MCF of natural gas a 
day to the eastern terminus of the 
line and has agreed to sell gas for 
not to exceed 25¢ per MCF. This 
would be 2% times the average 
cost of natural gas to electric util- 
ities last year and would result in 
a coal-equivalent cost of $6 a ton. 
Furthermore, if natural gas alone 


were to supplant all other fuels 
for electric generation, it. would 
require about 2 billion MCF an- 
nually at the 1945 consumption 
rate or almost 7 times as much 
natural gas as was so consumed 


last year. And to move this gas to 
market would require 20 addi- 
tional pipelines of the capacity of 
“Big Inch.” 


Similarly, with the average 1945 
cost of oil in the New York area 
in the neighborhood of $1.55 a 


barrel, its coal-equivalent cost 
was $6.42 a ton, which was 58¢ 
per coal-equivalent ton higher 
than the average. Nor would the 
use of the “Little Inch” pipeline 
for the movement of oil, as now 
proposed, result in lower deliv- 
ered cost. In the opinion of pipe- 
line experts, the cost of moving a 
barrel of oil through “Little Inch,” 





after all bad pipe had been re- 
placed to permit of. maximum 
capacity operation, would be more 
than 2c a barrel greater than the 
present direct cost of shipment in 
tankers. 


Obviously, then, a nation-wide 
swing from bituminous coal to oil 
or natural gas as a boiler fuel in 
electric generation does not ap- 
pear in the cards. More likely, 
existing pipelines will be extend- 


ed and new lines will be built to 
bring oil and natural gas to fur- 


ther distant consuming areas, but 
it is hardly possible that sufficient 
lines will be built or extended 








sufficiently far to serve the entire 
nation. Even so, it will mean a 
substantial substitution of natural 


gas and oil for coal as a boiler 
fuel in many of the country’s 
steam-electric generating plants. 

Add to this the stimulating ef- 
fect on hydroelectric generation 
of present coal prices, with the 
prospect of still higher prices in 
the near future, and it wou d ap- 
pear that bituminuous coal is in 
danger of losing its present posi- 
tion as the major boiler fuel for 
the generation of electric energy 
in the United States. 











SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES— 
Operating Revenues: 


Operating Revenue Deductions: 


Maintenance 


Blectric Onerations....ansdniewnne- 
Gas OCperatigitiicoccctnctienqenssure 
Street Transportation Operations__ 


, Operating Expenses__--_-_-_--~-~-~- 


| 





$110,759,107 








PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION, OF, NEW JERSEY 


and Subsidiary Companies ‘ 


Comparative Statement of Combined Results of Operations 
For the Year Ended December 31, 


1945 1044 
oxen sheicncnden sent lala tipncsieipullaisincciipieimactindtinaneipatet $ 98,804,086 $100,030,333 
Sn danesesnessiniegeie tangs senanegrenagintinaninencteemeiiiante 37,540,386 36,638,153 
icp sere eannnnesialiipscitlapeiiednivuiatiaininieiainiritiin 47,223,959 $183,568,431 47,336,908 $184,005,304 
oncnaneteiscenctigltas maa tai nnteapilia ail $ 79,317,663 $ 79,446,668 
ghia aici tid apelin ligecitiaicsteg aaeiaaaeedp ateiniatit 17,530,286 16,101,761 
13,911,158 13,889,802 


$109,438,231 


















































Woted a i kl eel ease ae iamenaisigeiiampteraiae 2 
pire) | Weidner cae $ 14,000,136 $ spaicnteapll 
Federal Mscéss: Pretits Tanes............~-.. nee 6,168,132 8,083 ,452* 
oa iy yt GTS YO Rk ee re SE LAr 20,851,944 20,846,459 
Wotal Tease Fee i smn wicks ned litedaiiindiiiahipaiedlicaattimabliniiiads $ 41,020,212 $ 43,319,103 
Total Operating Revenue Deductions__.___-.__-___--_---~---- 151,779,319 ; 158, 78.980 
Opobhbites What i6c5 an henge $ 31,789,112 $ 31,248,055 
SR eee eg AE TOS IS a ES OT STS Cee! Se $ 614,632 $ 513,943 
Other Revenue Deductions: é 
WRU fo ha ae iicksige beige mn eecinienp meetin taegien e 9,683 $ 22,571 
ES DTP MSS STS EOE Ea ST nee Rabb LE Le 17,268 17,000 
Total Other Revenue Deductions_____.__-...--.-.-.--~---..-~ $ 26,951 $ 39,578 
cn | REE Oe OR On Ser mE a 587,681 $74,539 
Gross IncoMe....anascm= i hina $ 32,376,793 $ 31,722,432 
Deductions: 
Income Deductions: 
Interest <a Tog Perth Ti icik cece h eee $ 7,945,714 $ 8,027,623 
Amortization of Debt Discount and Miscellaneous Deductions__ 696,668 855.375 
Appropriations for Amortization of Capital__._.___.-___-------- 3,000,000 3,000,000 
Special Charges equivalent to reduction in Federal taxes 
resulting from excess of amount paid over principal 
amount of bonds reacquired, $432,925, retroactive wage 
adjustments applicable to and not provided for in 1944, 
$166,948, and loss on sales of land, $12,151 (reductions : i 
related te and applied against items charged to surplus)-- 612,024 12,254,406 pa 11,883,998 
$ 20,122,387 $ 19,838,434 
Dividends paid to the public: 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company: 
7% Cumulative Preferred Stock____._..--_._--_-------- S 1,113 $ 1.113 
$5. Cumulative..Prafterred Stock............................... 1,500,000 1,500,090 
Common Stock (directors’ shares) _..-.___---_-_--------- 14 1,501,127 14 1,501,129 
Balance applicable to securities owned by Public Service Piss . patos 
Garena kine O0 ee Ro i hk eee $ 18,621,260 $ 18,337,307 
PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION OF NEW JERSEY AND 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES CONSOLIDATED— 
Miscellaneous Income of Public Service Corporation of New Jersey_--- 107,197 aerstich x 
$ 18,728,457 $ 18,461,777 
Expenses of Public Service Corporation of New Jersey: 
Selaries, Rents,. Office: mane. Be... $ 372,532 $ 38% 071 
EGR SAAT oo Rad EE 450 1,200 
SRR es SR A at 8 SS ial RR Re en Se Ss 372,982 $ 387,231 
eS ON GAT oa poe See eae Se a ee nye ee eae $ 1,006,375 $ 1,015,491 
re Rr i a ane meemeenenme= neneesenes -~--~- 
rs I a emneeeaeomaie 111,300 131,780 
oR Ea a ns Se aS ee Or ee en eee tees oe $ 1,117,675 $ 1,146,871 
Total Expenses of Public Service Corporation of New Jersey_-~ 1,490,657 1,534,102 
$ 17,237,800 $ 16,927,675, 
Other Deductions from Income of Public Service Corporation of New 
EARL LAE SAE etna ee men aes wee TRO 1,242,719 1,237,017 
Consolidated Net Income after deduction of dividends on 4 y 
capital stocks of subsidiary company held by the public__- $ 15,995,081 $ 15,690,658 
Dividends on Preferred Stocks of Public Service Corporation of New 
SONGS vic nomad 9,850,936 9,850,936 
$ 6,144,145 $ 5,839,722 
Dividends on Common Stock of Public Service Corporation of New 
OL EES TE. LORE RANA OE GS AEE PW RG oi ETT TEN 4,952,874 5,503,193 
Balance transferred to Consolidated Earned Surplus____-___-~ $ 1,191,271 _S _ 3?6.529 
*Federal Excess Profits Taxes for 1944 amounted to $8,981,613. This amount has been reduced by credits amounting to 


$898,161, consisting of a debt retirement credit of $601,727, and a post-war refund of $296,434. 
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Commodity Prices and Inflation in the Year Ahead 


(Continued from page 2911) 
lems, simple or compiex, it has 
been my experience that the best 
resuits are obtained by sticking to 
words of one syllable and using 
common sense.” 

Common sense is more impor- 
tant now than ever. 

The causes of the present in- 
flation are easy enough to under- 
stand. 

The war was very costly—so 
costly that it might have been ex- 
pected to make us poor. It did 
make us poor, temporarily, in the 
type of goods demanded by con- 
sumers and businessmen; but it 
made us very rich—in terms of 
money. Temporary lack of goods 
and excess of money are what is 
causing the trouble. In round 
numbers, here is what happened 
in the four years 1942-1945: 

1. The Government spent 339 
billion dollars. Of these, 307 bil- 
lion were spent to pay for tanks, 
guns, ammgynition, ships, aircraft, 
military installations, new plants 
and other war activities. That 
means they were paid out in 
Wages and salaries to workers, 
soldiers, management and farmers. 

2. Consumer purchasing power 
went up sharply, but the supply 
of civilian goods became more 
and more restricted. 

National income payments rose 
from 93 billion dollars in 1941 to 
160 billions in 1945. 

But factories making munitions 
could make no cars and refriger- 
ators. Construction gangs building 
military installations could not 
build new homes. There was a 
shortage of consumers’ goods. 

3. The Government did not tax 
away the growing excess of pur- 
chasing power. 

Total receipts from all sources 
amounted to only 146 billion dol- 
lars. 

4. Consequently, to finance the 
deficit. new money had to be 
created. 

The combined increases in total 
bank deposits and currency in 
circulation were almost 100 bil- 
lion dollars. 

5. Individuals and unincorpo- 
rated businesses saved 136 billion 
dollars. Consumers’ debts were re- 
duced by 3 billion dollars. 

This simple arithmetic shows 
why prices are still advancing, 
ten months after the war has 
ended. 


The great increase in money 
supply simply raises the demand 
factor to a new order of magni- 
tude. Everything — commodities, 
real estate. securities—has to be 
revalued. It takes time for pro- 
duction to get under way—more 


time in some markets than in 
others. 


What Happened Last Time 

Stop a minute and think back 
to the t:me of the last war. If I 
say the words—postwar inflation 
—what do you think of? I’ll wager 
that most of you think of 1920, 
when commodity prices reached 
their veak. Actually, inflation 
after the last war continued for 
eleven years and had three major 
phases: 

a commodity-vrice inflation that 
ended in 1920; 
real estate inflation 
lasted until about 1925; 
a security-price inflation that 

did not reach the breaking 

point until 1929. 


a that 


) 


Why Commodity Price Inflations 
Are Short-Lived 

It probably strikes you im- 
mediately that commodity prices 
didn’t advance as long after the 
last war as either real estate or 
securities. 

There are a number of reasons 
why that was the case. 

1. The nation’s system for pro- 
ducing commodities is highly de- 
veloped and very flexible. 

2. Shortages are made up very 
guickly. 

3. High profits attract compe- 
Eition very quickly. 








4. Although advancing wage 
rates increase production costs 
temporarily, this has always been 
more than offset by greater effi- 
ciency within a few years. 

5. Psychology is important 
mainly toward the top of a price 
cycle, when over-optimism will 
prolong the rise for a few months, 
or toward the bottom, when over- 
pessimism will prolong the de- 
cline. It never carries a major 
price movement far beyond its 
natural turning point. 

6. Commodity buyers and pur 
chasing agents are shrewd busi- 
nessmen; they may be thrown off 
balance for a short time, but not 
for very long. 

Contrast this situation with the 
one affecting houses or securities. 
Shortages of commodities are 
made up much more quickly than 
they are for homes; and psychol- 
ogy is a far less important price 
factor than it is for securities. 
With a set up of that sort, prices 
will sometimes outpace values for 
a brief period; but not for long. 


How Will the Present Cycle End? 


This commodity price inflation 
will end like the last one, in 1920, 
ended. On one day, the supply of 
goods at a given price will not be 
enough to meet the demand. A 
few days later, at the same price, 
sellers will not be able to dispose 
of all they have. The boom will 
be over and inflated prices will 
go down like a punctured balloon. 

How can such a drastic change 
occur so rapidly? It can happen 
overnight, literally, simply be- 
cause it is nothing more than a 
reversal in mass psychology. 

Granted that real scarcities ex- 
ist today in many markets. Buyers 
know this, and are doubly anxious 
to purchase; sellers know it and 
take advantage of it. But even to 
day, supplies of most items are 
increasing. 

The gain in supplies is not yet 
impressive. It may be interrupted 
from time to time by strikes. 
Costs may rise further. Ship— 
ments are sometimes delayed or 
held back. Sellers naturally con- 
tinue to emphasize the difficul-— 
ties and the problems. Many buy- 
ers lack information about the 
true level of production and be- 
lieve anything they are told. By 
shopping here and there for 
wanted items, they give sellers an 
inflated idea of what the true de— 
mand is. But all the time the sup- 
ply keeps gaining. 

One day some buyer, who is 
more far-sighted or more intelli- 
gent or better informed than the 
rest, decides the time has come to 
be cautious. He quietly cuts down 
his buying or perhaps cancels a 
few orders. A few more buyers 
follow him. Or there may be a 
spontaneous buyers’ strike at the 
consumer level. Or perhaps a few 
sellers, seeing the end of a one 
way street, make some sort of 
concession, 

The news spreads. Within a day 
or two everyone has heard it. 
Practically overnight it is realized 
that the scarcities that were so 
real a few months ago have sud- 
denly become fictitious. The boom 
is over—the deflation gets under- 
way. 

Role of the Consumer 

The consumer plays a bigger 
role in ending these commodity 
price advances than the industrial 
purchasing agent may realize. 

Capital goods are the heart and 
soul of the economy, but con- 
sumers’ goods are its body. 

If consumers should decide to- 
morrow that most of the goods 
available to them were not worth 
the price, if they should go on a 
general buying strike as they did 
in 1920, the advance in commod- 
ity prices would be over. 

When is the public likely to de- 
cide that it wants no more of to- 
day’s qualities at today’s prices? 

I don’t believe that will happen 
this year. 

Consumers have accumulated 





savings upon which they can | 
draw; what is more important, 
they are still piling up current 
Savings at an _ unprecedented 
peacetime rate. Until this exag 
gerated rate of current savings 
has been reduced to a more nor- 
mal level, consumer goods markets 
should be able to absorb supplies 
as they become available. 

Before the _ public’s savings 
from current income are reduced 
to anything approaching a normal 
level, consumers will have to in- 
crease their spending by from $15 
to $20 billion above the record 
1945 level. And before spending 
can be increased to this extent, 
there will have to be an even 
greater rise in the value of con- 
sumer goods production, since 
some supplies will go into inven-— 
tory and some into export. 

I believe the conclusion is jus 
tied that the value of production 
will have to increase by between 
20 and 30 billion dollars before 
there is much danger of a spon- 
taneous buyers’ strike. 


A Forecast 

The time has now come for me 
to stick out my neck. 

When will we reach the peak in 
commodity prices? 

Not this year, I feel rather con 
fident. 

And not in 1948, I feel even 
more certain. 

That leaves 1947. 

Will the peak come in the’ last 
half or in the first half? 

I’m not inclined to pick the last 
half of the year. Price advances 
are coming a little too rapidly. 
Every advance of 10% adds about 
10 billion dollars to the value of 
supplies. Add one or two advances 
of that sort to a rapidly expand- 
ing unit volume of production, 
and you have a major increase in 
the value of supplies. 


I’m thinking about another fac-— 
tor, too. That is the attitude that 
the public will take next January 
and February; after the Holiday 
shopping period. I shall be very 
much surprised if the public does 
not spend freely and carelessly 
next Christmas. I believe the first 
quarter of 1947 will be an impor- 
tant testing period for consumer 
demand. I shall not be surprised 
if there develops at that time a 
marked resistance to poor quality 
and high prices. 

For the record then, I believe 
the high point in commodity 
prices will probably come in the 
first half of next year I believe 
the high point for official com-— 
modity price indexes will be from 
10 to 20% above current levels, 
and that the actual gain will be 
closer to 15 or 20%. Just when the 
peak comes will depend on the 
extent to which strikes or other 
factors limit production; on the 
rate of price advances from now 
on; on the extent to which there 
might be a final speculative out- 
burst if price control expires next 
March; and so on. 


Price Controls 


My comments about price con 
trol will be very brief. 

First, elimination of price con- 
trols at the end of June would 
certainly be followed by sharp 
price advances. Unless there were 
almost continuous major strikes, 
however, I doubt that they would 
last through the first quarter of 
next year. 

Second, even though price con- 
trol is continued there will still 
be substantial advances before 
prices reach a peak. OPA is ap- 
peasing its enemies now with 
rather liberal advances. Between 
the first of July and the elections 
in November, price control ad- 
ministration will revert to a 
tougher policy. After November, 
the visible price advance will get 
under way again. 

On the whole, extension of price 
control will probably delay the 


quite in the same time. 


Some Time Tested Advice 

Tnere are some bits of advice 
that are always good. They apply 
in good times or bad, in normal 
price movements or inflationary 
market as in another. They are} 
speculative sentiment is high, for 
that is when they usually are for- | 
gotten. Here they are: 

1. Don’t be greedy. 
already made nine dollars, let 
someone else make the tenth. 

2. Don’t speculate for quick re 
turns. You may be lucky enough 
to make large profits; few are 
lucky enough to keep them. 

3. Don’t overwork your money. 
When you take a profit, don’t 
rush immediately to another in- 
vestment merely because you are 
unwilling to have your money 
idle or drawing a low rate of in- 
terest. 

4. Don’t underestimate’ the 
value of cash. Your dollar, on the 


Pyt cee pee ike | theory 
particularly worth repeating when | prices and money supply because 


|I believe, and I think you gentle- 


If you’ve | 


| just about the same place, but not theories. I had good reasons for 


| this: 

I said little about OPA because, 
‘at this stage, the Federal agency 
'may still be able to cause ripples 
lin the strong currént of infla- 
| tionary forces; but it cannot stem 


. lits flow. 
cycles. They are as sound in one} 


about the 
between 


And I said nothing 


of equilibrium 


men will agree with me, that the 
|main equilibrium of prices 1s 
with basic production costs and 
competitive conditions. I am quite 
sure you gentlemen will not buy 
| commodities where the price gets 
too high, merely because your 
companies have large deposits in 
the bank. 


Irving Savings Bank’s 
New Savings Plan 


The Irving Savings Bank is in- 
troducing its new Savings and 
Insurance Plan called the “PAR 





average, may buy 10% to 20% | Plan representing Protection for 
less a year from now than it will|Savings Bank Life Insurance, 
today. But two years from now, in | Annuities for U. Ss. Savings Bonds 
many markets, it may buy 10% |and Reserve for a Savings Ac- 
to 20% more. ‘count. The “PAR” Plana includes 
5. Don’t forget that prices go| the provision that a depositor may 
down much more quickly than | have protection for himself and 
they go up. |his family together with a pro- 
6. Don’t bemoan profits you|gram of buying savings bonds 
may have failed to make; you| while he saves. The Irving Sav- 
might also have suffered losses.| ings Bank has prepared a booklet 
Exercise your foresight rather | describing the “PAR Plan and a 
than your hindsight. | leaflet indicating how the Plan 
7. Don’t expect that anyone will works for a depositor who may 
be able to pick the exact top in| wish to save $10 a month. This 
any market or when it will come. | leaflet enables a person to de- 
There is no magic formula for| termine any amount of deposits 
forecasting. Be suspicious of any—| per month that he wishes to save. 
one who tries to convince you|In addition to the booklet and 
that there is. | leaflet, the Irving Savings Bank 
Some of these apply to the |is giving to depositors a Rind 
speculator or the investor, rather | Plan Dime Saver to aid : dang 
than the purchasing agent; but | accumulate daily their savings. 





peak in commodity prices by 
about three months. We’ll get to 


they are all worth remembering. | 
the 
that 


Conclusions — How Businessmen 
Can Protect Themselves 


Robert A. Barnet, President of 
Irving Savings Bank states 
the introduction of the 
“PAR” Plan coincides with the 


In planning his purchasing pol | recent establishment of a Life In- 


icies, the businessman must rec 
ognize that: 

(a) Commodity prices will ad 
vance further, probably not 
reaching their peak until next 
year; but 

(b) This rising cycle will be 
followed by a decline. 


ito buy 


surance Department of the Bank 
and enables depositors to secure 
Savings Bank Life Insurance and 
U. S. Savings Bonds or 
either one with a minimum 
amount of trouble. Both life in- 
surance premiums and _ savings 
bonds purchases are paid for peri-— 





An excess of purchases over | 
sales will increase profits during 
the remainder of this year. 


However, such a policy, while | 
it will turn the rising price level | 
to the advantage of the individual 
businessman, will naturally con 
tribute to the pressure that is 
forcing prices upward. Moreover, 
it cannot be applied uniformly to 
all commodities. Some prices will 
begin to decline well before the | 
peak for “average” wholesale | 
prices has been reached. Such a 
policy must be applied selectively. 

Finally, such a policy is frankly 
speculative. It accepts 
risk now in order to avoid a 
greater risk later. Unless it is ac- 





a small} Broadway. 


odically by an arrangement with 
the depositor who open a “PAR 
Savings Account. 


J. P, Grace ur. Dir. of 
Com. & Industry Assn. 


Joseph P. Grace, Jr., President 
of W. R. Grace & Co., was elected 
a Director of the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York 
for a three-yéar term on May 21 
at a Board meeting held in the 
Association’s headquarters, 233 
Seven other members 
of the Board were re-elected, also 
for three-year terms. The seven 


companied by something more, or | were: Bruce Barton, Chairman of 


if it is continued too long, profits 
made now will be offset by losses 
incurred later. Consequently bus~ 
inessmen should: 

(a) Increase inventory turn- 
over and reduce the length of 
commitments after the turn of the 
year; and 

(b) Reduce fluctuations in in 
ventory valuations by using LIFO 
(last in—first out). 

(c) Not overestimate postwar 
demand on the basis of current 
demand. The. latter has a lot of 
inventory replacement, deferred 
demand, and duplicate ordering 
in it. 

And he should also remember 
this: The most abiding asset that 
can be carried over into any de 
flationary period is the good will 
of customers won by fair dealing 
during the inflationary period 
that preceded. 

Now that I have concluded my 
remarks, you may think it strange 
that I said litthe about OPA and 
nothing at all about monetary 


the Board, Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc.: William C. 
Breed, Breed, Abbott & Morgan; 
Walter Hoving, Fred I. Kent, Di- 
rector, Bankers Trust Co.; G. Metz- 
man, President, New York Cen- 
tral System; Allan M. Pope, Presi- 
dent. The First Boston Corpora- 
tion; Philip D. Reed, Chairman of 
the Board, General Electric Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Grace. who was elected 
President of W. R. Grace & Com- 
pany .May 10, 1946, at the age of 
32, is the third member of his 
family to hold that position since 
the company was founded by his 
grandfather and follows in the 
footsteps of his father, who be- 
came President of the company 
at the age of 34. Mr. Grace is also 
a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of Ingersoll-Rand, of Stone & 
Webster, of the National City 
Bank, and of the Northern Insur- 
ance Company. 
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~~ Problems Ahead for Utilities | 


(Continued from page 2911) 


the strongest Federal action as 
embodied in the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935. 
The call for Federal regulation 
Was no greater than in the case 
of other large corporations, in-| 
cluding the railroads. For de- 
spite the scramble to control local 
companies and the pyramiding of | 
holding companies that took place 
among the utilities the situation 
in this field was not greatly dif- 
ferent from that which marked 
contemporaneous developments in 
the railroad and industrial divi- 
sions of American businesses. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the Transportation 
_Act of 1920 was supposedly given 
an iron bound straitjacket control 
over the railroads. Their finances 
as well as their operations were 
severely supervised. They were 
expected to be stabilized on a 
sound and secure investment basis. 

But what happened? e same 
speculation fever that character- 
-ized the period pervaded the rail- 
-road industry to almost the same 
degree as it marked the realm 
of utilities and industrials. And 
this, too, under Federal statutes 
‘which purported to assure con- 
-servative and wise financial man- 
agement in all categories of rail- 
*road management. 


_. The enactment of the Utilities 
‘Holding Company Act, following 
the most thorough-going investi- 
‘gatior. by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission of the utilities companies 
that has ever been made of any 
business organizations in this or 
any other country, was in effect 
a drastic piece of legislation. It 
was to accomplish at one stroke a 
reformation that in the case of the 
railroads and industrials took a 
half century to only partially ef- 
fect. The new Federal law over- | 
rode all constitutional scruples. It | 
ran roughshod over State’s rights | 
and property rights. It confiscated 
without compensation. It replaced 
private judgment with govern- 
ment edict. 

Undoubtedly some good has re- | 
sulted from the reformation. It | 
has curbed the wild, promiscuous | 
scramble for operating plants. It | 
has led to more caution and cir-| 
cumspection in utility financing. | 
And it has curtailed highly specu- | 
lative utilities expansion. But it! 
has not improved the mechanical | 
or technical skill in public utility 








operation or management. It has| 
not given better service to the 
public. It has not solved the 


intricate problems and difficulties 
involved in public utility valua- 
tions and rate making. And it 
has not affected the relationships 
of public service companies and 
the public. 

Although the SEC in its execu- 
tion of the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act has endeavored to 
follow a policy of cooperation 
‘with the State utilities commis- 
sions in all matters where their 
‘jurisdictions interlock and in all 
additional matters where conflicts 
‘may develop, there is no assur- 
-ance that this policy will continue 
in the light of the trend toward 
‘further concentration of regula- 
tory powers in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Although several sec- 
tions of the Act, as originally 
‘enacted, appear to protect State 
jurisdiction and regulation, the 
tendency for the SEC to reach out 
for more power, already jfully 
demonstrated in its short history 
of slightly more than a decade, 
‘will undoubtedly assert itself. 
Gradually local controls of opera- 
“tions and rates, as well as of fi- 
mance, may be invaded. Such has 
‘been the experience in railroad 
regulation, and there is no assur- 
‘ance that public utility commis- 
sions may, in time, become as un- 
‘important and as inactive as the 
State railroad commissions. 





This danger lies in the spread | 
service beyond state 
As in the case of the rail-(i 


of utilities 
lines. 


}ers over utilities regulation 


| tive 


roads, electric and gas companies 
cannot be economically limited to 
state boundaries in performing 
their services. Long distance 


i'transmission of electrical current 


and natural gas began more than 
a half century ago and has been 


|extended to cover the territories 


and jurisidiction of several States. 
Electric power hook-ups of vari- 
ous generating centers located 
over large regions is already an 
accomplishment and gives prom- 
ise to develop further into a na- 
tionwide interchange of current 
and services on even an inter- 
national scale. Yet, the question 
of State and Federal control over 
interstate services has not been 
settled. In 1927 the State of 
Maine proposed a law prohibiting 
the transmission of electric cur- 
rent generated within the State 
for use outside of the State’s 
boundaries. Rather than contest 
the constitutionality of such law, 
the Insull interests transferred 
their hydroelectric power projects 
to New Hampshire. About this 
time, the Supreme Court in the 
East Ohio Gas Co. vs. Ohio Tax 
Commission decided that the sale 
of electricity or gas by a utility 
to the public does not constitute 
interstate commerce even if the 
current has been transmitted in- 
terstate by the selling company. 
But in the so-called Attleboro 
Case (Attleboro Steam and Eleéc- 
tric Co. vs. Public Utilities Com- 
mission 273 U. S. 83) it was held 
that Rhode Island had no consti- 
tutional authority to issue an 
order affecting rates charged by a 
company within its borders on 
electricity sold to a Massachu- 
setts company, as the contract be- 
tween the two companies was one 
affecting interstate commerce. 

It may be assumed that the out- 
come of the present uncertainty 
regarding Federal and State pow- 
will 
be a final assertion of Federal 
power, either directly or indirect- 
ly, over local as well as interstate 
publie service corporations. This 
will result not only because of 
the present personnel of the Su- 
preme Court (which has invari- 
ably favored expansion of Federal 
power), but also because of the 
evident tendency of the SEC and 
the Federal Power Commission to 


|enlarge the scope of their respec- 


authorities. As in the case 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, a _ limited juridiction 
leads, through successive Congres- 
sional amendments, to an all-out 


control. The State public service 
commissions will be gradually 
submerged, and, although they 


may continue to exist, their activ- 
ities and authority will be greatly 
reduced. Even local rates are 
likely to be matters for Federal 
jurisdiction, just as in the case 
of the railroads, as decided in the 
Shreveport Case, (23 I°C.C. p. 31) 
intrastate rates have @6me under 
the regulatory powerS*6f the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


The Future of Utilities Rates 

The problem of adjusting utili- 
ties rates to changing conditions 
of operating costs and profits has 
not yet become a matter of much 
concern, since under wartime and 
postwar expansion, profits of pub- 
lic service corporations have been 
generally maintained and earn- 
ings are apparently sufficiently 
adequate to attract capital invest- 
ment. But should infiationary 
tendencies become more serious, 
the matter may again be of con- 
siderable concern, just as it was 
after World War I. Utilities can- 
not as easily and as readily ad- 
just their prices as industrials. 
The railroads alreddy are faced 
with the problem, and have peti- 
tioned for higher rates—objection 
to which has already been filed 
by the OPA and other pseudo 
anti-inflationary controlling agen- 
cies. 

Thus, the recent monthly state- 





ments of the country’s utility com- 
panies, according to the Federal 
Power Commission, show that 
salaries and wages of the Class A 
and B companies (those with rev- 
;}enues of $250,000 a year or more) 
‘are now 12% above the levels of 
| 1945, which indicates an increase 
in payrolls of some $60,000,000 for 
1946 at present wage scales, Fur- 
ther accenting the trend toward 
(higher expenses of utilities, the 
cost of coal is expected to rise 
about 50%. In 1945 it cost about 
$4.54 a ton and it is expected that 
the 1946 average will be approx- 
imately $5 a ton. But the same 
situation to a greater.degree must 
be faced by industrials. They 
however, will have, it is hoped, 
with the end of price controls, the 
facility to immediately raise their 
prices to offset higher costs. The 
utilities must go through the slow 
process of investigation, review 
and decision, before they can raise 
their charges. 

This is something which may 
interfere with the stabilization of 
industry. Of course it is hoped, 
(and the hope may be realized) 
that expansion of business and 
technical improvements will off- 
set higher operating costs, and 
that with lower interest rates, 
capital can be obtained even with 
lower operating profit margins. 
Utilities, with some exceptions, 
have an advantage in such a situ- 
ation, in that their labor and ma- 
terials costs are low in proportion 
to capital charges. In an infla- 
tionary atmosphere, this is a great 
advantage. Present interest rates, 
moreover, are low, and, through 
widespread refunding, capital 
charges of utilities have been 
greatly reduced. However, the 
utilities, along with the railroad 
and. other public service institu- 
tions, are likely to demand higher 
rates—and, in time, are likely to 
get them. It should be borne in 
mind that during the last two 
decades utilities rates have been 
substantially scaled down. The 
Public Service Commission of New 
York estimates that in this State 
alone, the cost to the public for 
utilities services since 1930 was 
$800,000,000 less than in previous 
years, after making allowances 
for increased consumption. 


Government and Public Owner- 
ship Competition 

Probably a more severe prob- 
:lem than that of adjusting rates 
to increasing operating costs will 
be the competition of Federal and 
municipal owned utilities projects. 
The TVA with its “yardstick” ob- 
jective is to be reinforced by 
other similar ventures—possibly 
on a larger scale. The increase in 
municipally owned and operated 
plants, the outcome in several in- 
stances of the break-up of holding 
companies, is another factor to be 
coped with, and the competition 
of power producing facilities aris- 
ing out of irrigation and drainage 
projects as well as from waterway 
and flood control improvements 
undertaken at taxpayers’ expense, 
without regard to operational 
profits, may be a thorn in the side 
of many private power concerns. 
The Columbia River Power Sys- 
tem which operates the Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville electric 
generating plants, has already a 
virtual monopoly of power trans- 
mission in the Pacific Northwest. 
Its $17.50 per kilowatt year rate 
sets up a yardstick that private 
concerns must match. 

Recently Martin Lindsay, Presi- 
dent of the Middle West Corpora- 
tion, informed stockholders that 
Government sale of power to pri- 
vate customers in the company’s 
territory * was wasteful duplica- 
tion and recommended that such 
power should be sold wholesale 
to existing companies at fair rates. 

No one at this time can predict 
to what extent these activities 
will be undertaken in the future 
under Government auspices. But 
having in view the monopoliza- 
tion of utilities by socialistic re- 
gimes in Europe and elsewhere, 
the possibility of similar experi- 








ments in the United States, even 
under a conservative Administra- 
tion, cannot be dismissed lightly. 
It is to be expected that as the 
pressure of population increases, 
vast and more numerous govern- 
mental projects to provide addi- 
tional agricultural lands and pow- 
er resources will be undertaken 
regardless of the financial bur- 
dens or limitations of fiscal policy 
that the nation may be confronted 
with, and notwithstanding the 
possibilities of the industrial use 
of atomic energy. However, these 
developments are relatively re- 
mote, and will come about gradu- 
ally, so that present investors in 
utilities need not be seriously dis- 


turbed. Certainly, the risks to 
capital arising out of future 
changes in technique, in public 


demand, and in political action 
are no greater in the utilities field 
than in any other sphere of human 
undertakings. 


Moreover. there appears to be 
a movement in Congress against 
immediate expansion of Federal 
power projects. Evidence of this 
occurred recently when the House 
Appropriations Committee cut the 
Southwestern Power Administra- 





tion’s request from $23,000,000 to 
$3,000,000 and the Bonneville 
Power Administration heard its 
budget had been slashed from 
$19,000,000 to $9,000,000. Further, 
the House refused to permit the 
Reclamation Bureau, a division of 
the Interior Department, to spend 
$2,000,000 for extension of trans<- 
mission lines in the central valley. 
of California. This was done, de~ 
spite the fact that when the Appro-= 
priations Committee was gathering 
testimony on which it based its 
recommendations, witnesses for 
the Administration and other 
Federal power groups sought to 
discredit the private power com- 
panies by pointing out advantages 
of public power. 

Yet, it would be foolish to con- 
sider the utilities industry as sta- 
bilized. Constant change is the 
order of civilization. Utilities in- 
vestors should be as much alert in 
forecasting them as others who 
venture their capital in more risky 
enterprises. A glance backward 
to what happened to canals, turn- 
pikes, street and interurban rail- 
ways, almost all of which are on 
the junk heap, is sufficient proof 
of this. 
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N the territory served by the A. G. E. System, 
the industrialist seeking favorable location 


will find abundant natural resources which 


include the world’s greatest coal fields. Produc- 


ing power from these fields and solidly inter- 


connected by a network of transmission lines 
are the eight principal power plants in the 
company’s central system. These and supple- 
mentary steam and water power plants provide 
2,447,200 horsepower capacity—a tremendous 
pool of dependable low cost power. 
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International Cooperation— 
A Goal of Prosperity and Peace 


(Continued from page 1921) 


broad principles and our laws are 
‘applicable to all. And so, our 
laws ‘are respected dnd are effec- 
tive. The men who make, exe- 
cute, implement and interpret our 
laws are public servants and have 
the public interest as their guid- 
‘ing’ principle.- And thus, equity, 
humanitarianism, and life are 
added to our system. To say that 
‘our government is either a gov- 
ernment of laws or a government 
of men, is to me a false dichotomy. 
Ours is a government both of 
daws and of men. 

We must not only set a good 
example politically, socially, and 
culturally, but also economically. 
This requires the maintenance of 
a sound, expansive economy in 
our nation. A sound economy 
means an economy that afiords 
full production and a high na- 
tional income. A _ sound econ- 
omy means an economy that af- 
fords work for those who want 
to work, at a decent return for 
that work, whether it be as an 
employee, an employer or a farm- 
er. In short, a sound economy 
-means. that all-forms of business 
activity are going in high gear. 

The basic principle underlying 
that sound economy will be our 
principle of free enterprise. Our 
system of free enterprise has built 
us a great nation. It will build 
us a greater nation. We must 
show the world that it is possible 
for all groups within a nation to 
have economic security and a full 
opportunity to reap just rewards 
for initiative, talent, and-industry. 

That, in summary, is what we 
must do in our own,country. But 
we must do a second job in order 
to discharge our duty of leader- 
ship, and that is to be the world’s 
best proponent of international 
cooperation. This, too, means at- 
tention and work on many fronts. 
We must do everything in our 
power to achieve genuine cooper- 
ation in the political field. The 
institution of the United Nations 
must succeed. 

We must lead the way in setting 
a new standard of international 
law and justice. This includes 
making the International Court of 
Justice a respected and merito- 
rious tribunal like our own 
Supreme Court. In this country 
we have long accepted the fun- 
damental principle that a man 
may not be the final judge of his 
own cause, Gradually this con- 
cept must be accepted by the peo- 
ples of all the world. 

We must Jead the way in inter- 
national cooperation on economic 
matters. This includes making 
the International Monetery Fund 
and the International Bank for 


Reconstruction and Development 
effective institutions. 

Building the kind-of nation and 
world we want requires. constant 
vigilance and unstinted effort in 
all of these fields.” Tonight, I 
shall speak chiefly of the eco- 
nomic. situation in our. country 
and among nations. ; 

We have had our share of irri- 
tations and disappointments since 
V-J Day, nine months ago. Not 
all of our kinfolk and friends 
could return immediately to be 
with us. Our responsibility for 
world order continued beyond the 
day that actual warfare ceased. 
Automobiles, refrigerators, and 
nylons did not appear in our 
stores overnight. A production 
machine had to be changed over 
from the ways of war to the ways 
of peace. Transportation was not 
always available. Our distribu- 
tion system could not recover 
automatically from the strains of 
war. Many have been restive as 
a result of wage, price, or raw 
material problems. Some days it 
seemed that we solved one prob- 
lem only to be confronted with 
another, or two others. 


Postwar Accomplishments 


If we step back and view the 
over-all situation in perspective, 
however, we readily realize that 
we have made much progress in 
the short period of nine months 
since V-J Day. Our reconversion 
is well along. Nearly 100,000 war 
contracts were cancelled over- 
night when Japan surrendered. 
More than 5,000,000 men were 
discharged from military service 
by the end of the year. These 
plants and men have gone back 
to peace. In fact, our production 
of peacetime goods reached an all- 
time high by March. This is diffi- 
cult to believe, for we do not see 
it in our stores. Nonetheless, it is 
a fact, and we shall see the results 
when the supply lines have been 
filled. 

Our national income is at a high 
level. Not nearly so many have 
become unemployed as was ex- 
pected. While the pressures of 
inflation have been terrific, a re- 
markable job has been done. Our 
values, therefore, are not distorted 
as we swing into this peacetime 
high-level economy. ‘ While we 
have had our headaches, we are 
in a much better position than we 
were after the first world war. 
This time we have a fighting 
chance to do the job right, at 
home and abroad. 

One of the best evidences that 
we are in good shape is that we 
are well on our way to balancing 





the’ “budget, “and have already 
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made substantial reductions in the 
public debt. While our receipts 
have remained high, our expen- 
ditures have been cut in rapid 
fashion. 

The Federal Government spent 
$9.7 billions last June against $4.2 
billions in April, and that rapid 
decline will continue for some 
time to come. Contrary to the im- 
‘pression. that many like to hold, 
Washington has made a whole- 
hearted effort to put its budget 
on a peacetime basis. 

We often spend today to save 
tomorow. Rapid settlement of war 
contracts, for example, increases 
the Government’s immediate ex- 
penditures,.but speeds reconver- 
sion to put our economy and the 
Government’s finances in a sound- 
er position for the long haul. Con- 
tract settlements have been very 
rapid; they will be practically 
completed by the end of this fis- 
cal year. In view of the speed of 
demobilization and reconversion, 
and the pushing forward of ex- 
penditures which it has involved, 
I feel that our record of reducing 
the current rate of total expendi- 
tures by over 50% since V-E Day 
is remarkable. 

Meanwhile our receipts have 
been well maintained. During the 
first 10 months of this fiscal year, 
July 1, 1945, through April 30, 
1946, our net receipts were less 
than 5% below the corresponding 
period the previous year when 
we were at total war. Unless our 
receipts and expenditures picture 
is significantly altered, and the 
prevention of that includes doing 
our job in maintaining a sound 
and expansive economy at home, 
and doing our part in reestablish- 
ing production and trade among 
the nations, it now appears that 
we can have a balanced budget by 
the end of our next fiscal year, 
June 30, 1947. 

In view of the fact that our po- 
sition is better than we expected, 
that is, our expenditures are much 
less, and our receipts are much 
higher, we are using some of the 
money on hand to reduce the pub- 
lic debt. By June 15, the debt 
will be more than $10 billions be- 
low its peak reached in February. 
That is a sizeable reduction, and 
we had no significant reduction 
before this for 16 years. 

We have made a start on the 
road of high production and in- 
come. We should not lose the ad- 
vantage of this good beginning. 
We will be helped’ tremendously 
in maintaining this high level 
economy by the fact that we have 
developed a large reservoir of de- 
mand. All through the war, we 
have done without many consum- 
er goods that we want. We want 
to improve our standard of living. 
And we now have what we have 
not always had—the means to do 
it. This accumulated demand can, 
barring inflation, be the flywheel 
of our production system for a 
long time to come. All Ameri- 
cans can be more optimistic, with 
justification, about their future 
than at any previous time in our 
history. 

This American prosperity which 
we have, and shall continue to 
have, is an important factor in the 
assurance of a stable world 
economy. It is often said that we 
cannot have prosperity in Amer- 
ica if the world is in an unhealthy 
economic condition. With that Il 
do not disagree, but I emphasize 
the converse, that the world does 
not stand a chance of having a 
sound, stable economy unless we 
are a prosperous nation. 


This is simply one of the corol- 
laries to the basic fact that we are 
today the most influential nation 
in the world. We are going to 
contribute and contribute greatly, 
to a world that is stable, political- 











ly and economically, by having a 
sound, expansive economy at! 
home. 


There are, however, other 
things we must do to improve the , 
economic situation among the na-| 
tions. We want: high levels of, 
production not only in America, ’ 
but throughout the world. We 
want tne gvoads that are created to ' 


flow freely among the nations. 

Our goal, then ,is more produc- 
tion and more strade throughout 
the world. To accomplish this, 
we must work to remove the dis- 
criminations and restrictions that 
hamper production and trade. The 
removal of such economic barriers 
is, by the very nature of the prob- 
lem ,a joint undertaking. No one 
nation, no matter how big or 
strong it may be, can successfully 
solve a problem wherein the very 
essence of the problem is the re- 
lationship between nations. No 
one nation can meet an interna- 
tional problem. 

The way’ to solve international 
problems is to obtain cooperation 
among the nations. The United 
States has long advocated this 
policy of international coopera- 
tion. With us, it has been more 
than a high principle. We have 
done something about it. We 
have done something about it, for 
example, through the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements, the Export- 
Import Bank, the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration, the International Food 
and Agricultural Organization, the 
Social and Economic Council of 
the United Nations, and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. 


The World Fund and Bank 

I wish to place particular em- 
phasis upon the last two, the 
World Fund and Bank. At Bret-| 
ton Woods, representatives of 
more than 40 countries agreed 
upon the basic principles that 
should govern these two institu- 





tions. Bretton Woods is perhaps 
the best example that we have| 
seen of so many nations getting 
together and working together to 
solve their common problems in 
the interests of bettering the eco- 
nomic relationships among all na- 
tions, as well as in their own 
self-interest. 

By the end of 1945, more than 
enough countries had ratified this 
work of their representatives so 
that the organizations could be 
established. This spring in Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, there was held 
the Inaugural Meeting of the 
World Fund and Bank. At this} 
meeting there was further imple-| 
mentation of the basic principles’ 
which had been agreed to at 
Bretton Woods. More important, 
at this meeting there was a re- 
dedication to the proposition that 
the nations could live and work 
together in peace and prosperity. 
Our faith in the future was re- 
freshed. 


These two institutions will go 
far in removing economic prob- 
lems that often lead to economic 
warfare, which usually leads in 
the end to actual shooting. These 
institutions are cooperative enter- 
prises of governments. As such 
they must not become just two 
more financial institutions. 


It is rather difficult for us in 
America to realize the physical 
devastation that was caused in 
many lands by the war. These 
nations must reconstruct in order 
that they can produce and take 
their part in a sound world econ- 
omy. The International Bank will 
offer aid to these countries in the 
reconstruction of their economy, 
aid which could be secured in no 
other way. This supplementary 
aid is to be given in terms fair to 
both the lender and the borrow- 
er. The capital of the Bank will 
be primarily a surety fund. The 
loans will be financed almost en- 
tirely by private investors. 


In the past we have often 
found nations interfering with the 
flow of trade between nations. 
We had many forms of economic 
warfare in the ’30’s which in- 
cluded devices such as currency 
depreciation. Through the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the 
member . nations will remove 
monetary restrictions.and substi- 








tute fair standards of currency 
exchange. This wiil greatly aid 
in creating a volume of world 
trade far greater than we have} 
ever had before. 


Financial Agreement With 
Britain 

We have, then, developed many 
concrete, practical measures to 
wipe out international economic 
diseases, and are developing more, 
There are many harmful trade 
and monetary restrictions existing 
that are not- wanted, but which 
may -be considered necessary un# 
til a clear alternative can be seen 
and followed. These other re= 
strictive trade measures should be 
alleviated or abolished. The 
United States has proposed that 
there be established an interna- 
tional trade organization to meet 
many of these problems. Britain, 
at the time of the American< 
British Financial Agreement, 
agreed with us on all of the main 
principles to guide a proposed In=- 
ternational Trade Organization. 

The Financial Agreement, 
moreover, meets directly several 
of the most important trade andi 
currency obstacles that now ex- 
ist. Basically, the Agreement is: 
a contract between our two coun 
tries on trade and currency poli- 
cies. t has two major aspects, 
First if provides that Britain wil 
abolish trade and currency re=- 
strictions and discriminations that 
were in effect during the war and 
which would be substantial ob- 
stacles to peacetime world trade, 
Second, it provides the financial 
wherewithal that makes it possi- 
ble for Britain to remove these 
restrictions and it requires the re- 
payment of that financial aid. 

The underlying purpose of this 
Financial Agreement between 
Britain and the United States is to 
make it possible to follow the 
principle of fair and full world 
trade. A large volume of trade 
between countries benefits Amer- 
ica, benefits Britain, and benefits 
the whole world. 

Our export trade is a vital link 
in American prosperity. Even 
when our foreign trade was sev- 
erely reduced during the ’30s, our 
exports were some 7 or 8% of 
our agricultural and industrial 
production. Foreign trade meant 
the difference between prosperity 
and depression for many of our 
producers in the factories and on 
the farms. Of all our foreign 
trade, no part was more import- 
ant than that with the British Eme- 
pire. 

It is a noble attribute to learn 
from experience, and it is very 
costly characteristic not to do so, 
We must not forget the lesson of 
the decade before the war when 
our industry and agriculture suf< 
fered from trade and currency re@ 
strictions. The exports of the 
United States were harder hit by 
these devices than those of any 
other country. In 1928, our share 
of world exports was 15.8% of 
the world total of $32.5 billions, 
By 1934, our share of world ex- 
ports was 11.5% of the world to- 
tal of $18.5 billions. This drastic 
decline made a large contribution 
to the severe depression in indus- 
try and the collapse in agriculture 
that we experienced. 

Particularly hard hit were our 
exports of wheat, cotton, tobacco 


*| 


and lard. From 1925 to 1928, we 


sold abroad an annual average of 
more than $1.25 billions of these 
four products. From 1931 to 1934, 
our annual average was less than 
$.5 billion on these four items, 
The lack of markets abroad for 
our agricultural products was an 
important factor in the decline of 
nearly 60% in farm prices in the 
four years between 1928 and 1932, 


Exchange Restrictions Should 
Be Abolished 


Our foreign trade cannot reach 
the level necessary for American 
prosperity if the world again 
resorts to currency and trade re 
strictions. Unless our producers 
and exporters have access to world 
markets on fair and equal terms. 
we will not be able to maintai¥y 
our production in those fields in 
which we have long specialized, 
fields such as raising cotton, to- 
bacco and wheat, making automo- 
biles, machinery and equipment, 
We must have a high level of | 
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foreign trade to have high levels 
of production, employment and 
mational income in America. All 
Sectors of our economy, all sec- 
tions of our country, are directly 
or indirectly dependent upon that 
foreign trade. 

International economic cooper- 
ation and the expansion of trade 
among all the nations are def- 
initely in the interests of each 
country and of all countries. When 
countries exchange their surplus 
products, they all gain. It means 
more production and a_ higher 
levei of income in the country 
which sells, and it means more 
goods and a better standard of 
living in the country which buys. 

During the war, Britain adopted 
certain currency and trade con- 
trols. These controls are still in 

effect. American business can- 
mot afford to see these controls 
continued. 

These wartime controls bring to 
mind such terms as sterling area, 
blocked sterling, and the dollar 
pool. What do these terms mean? 

Living in the United States, we 

are accustomed to money in the 
form of dollars and cents. We 
earn dollars and we spend dol- 
lars. 
Outside of this country, there are 
Other currencies. There are a few 
currencies of inter-country ap- 
plication, but the world-wide cur- 
rencies are primarily the dollar 
and the pound sterling. If some- 
one abroad wants to buy your cot- 
ton, tobacco, wheat, lard, ma- 
chine tools, or automobiles, he.has 
to have dollars or be able to 
change his money into dollars. 

In converting money from one 
form to another, restrictions and 
Obstacles can grow up or be im- 
posed. If there is not free con- 
vertibility, there is a brake on 
trade between the nations that use 
different forms of currency. 

When we speak of the sterling 
@rea, we are referring to the coun- 
tries that use the pound sterling 
form of currency. These are the 
countries of the British Empire, 
except Canada, and some Euro- 
pean countries who keep their 
gnonetary reserves in the form of 
sterling in London. Australia, for 
example, keeps its reserves on 
deposit in England's banks. 

Before the war, the sterling 
@rea countries could draw on these 
reserves to buy goods anywhere 
fn the world. If an Australian 
firm wanted to buy American cot- 
ton, it sold sterling for dollars. 
During the war, however, Brit- 
ain had to stop this convertibility 
of sterling. That meant that 
sterling was blocked. Its use was 
restricted. Britain had to say to 
the countries of the sterling area, 
to Egypt, India, Australia, and 
all the rest, your sterling reserves 
cannot be converted into dollars. 
You can use your sterling for 
making payments to each other, 
ut not to outsiders. 

The primary reason for restrict- 
ing the convertibility of sterling 
‘was that England did not have 
enough dollars and gold. During 
the war, Britain sold $4.5 billions 
worth of her foreign investments 
to finance her expenditures. 
Moreover, she incurred the enor- 
tmous foreign debt of $13 billions 
in the form of sterling balances 
in London banks, and sterling se- 
curities in the British Treasury. 
Britain could not convert such 
Jarge amounts into dollars or 

ther currencies. She had to block 
sterling. 

Britain had to do more than 
block sterling. She had to mobil- 
ize all of her dollar resources to 

y for war needs. This was done 
Phrougnh the so-called dollar pool. 

e dollar pool worked as fol- 
Jows: 

_.When an Egyptian exporter sold 
oods in the United States, he 
rned over the dollars he re- 
eived to the National Bank of 
gypt and -received. Egyptian 
unds. The National Bank of 
ypt sold these dollars to the 

British Treasury for sterling. The 


London. If dollars were needed 
in the sterling area, application 
was made to London for an allo- 
cation. London allocated the dol- 
lars on the basis of the most es- 
sential needs. In order to con- 
serve dollars, London made no al- 
location to buy goods in America 
if they could be secured from any 
one of the sterling area countries. 
This device really puts a brake 
on buying American goods. 


Trade Controls 


Along with these financial con- 
trols there were established di- 
rect controls on imports in all 
sterling area countries. These 
controls, such as import licenses, 
are used to keep out goods that 
must be paid for in foreign 
money. In practice, this meant 
keeping to a minimum imports 
from countries that had to be paid 
for in money other than sterling. 


These restrictions are still in 
effect. They were necessary dur- 
ing the war. They helped Britain 
in mobilizing her resources and 
devoting them to war purposes. 
These devices, however, are dan- 
gerous in peace. They restrict 
trade. To restrict trade in time 
of peace is to force poverty on 
the world. 


England and the other sterling 
area countires, as well as our- 
selves, do not wish these restric- 
tions to be continued. Nonethe- 
less, they might have to be. Brit- 
ain must find some means to pay 
for her imports. 


Britain Needs Loan 


Britain, as an island nation, re- 
lies heavily upon foreign trade. 
During the war, what she shipped 
in and bought and what she 
shipped out and sold was thrown 
out of kilter. In 1944, she ex- 
ported only 30% of what she did 
in 1938. Her export industries 
were converted to war produc- 
tion. She lost a large part of 
her merchant fleet. Her income 
from foreign banking and insur- 
ance services declined. She sold 
many of her most marketable for- 
eign investments and has lost the 
income from them. 


Britain must somehow make 


because she must import heavily 
to feed her people and her fac- 
tories. Her exports are off, yet 
she must import a tremendous 
volume to live. She does not have 
the dollars to pay for these im- 
ports. Moreover, her shortage of 


| ternational 


good the fall in her foreign income, | 


dollars means that she cannot 
make sterling convertible into 
dollars until the blocked sterling 
balances. are settled. It means 
that she cannot permit the sterling 
she pays for her imports to be 
used freely in any country, and 
particularly in the United States. 
It means that she must continue 
the dollar pool. 

To remove Britain’s shortage of 


| dollars and to eliminate these 


obstacles to trade is a major in- 
economic problem. 
The solution definitely depends 
upon what America and Britain 
do. America is the largest ex- 
porting country in the world; 
England is the largest importing 
country in the world. Between us 
and the countries in our trading 
areas, 75% of the world trade is 
done. 

A loan to Britain will help bal- 
ance the difference between what 
she must buy abroad and what 
she sells, until she reestablishes a 
full flow of exports. During this 
transition period her imports will 
for exceed her exports. It must 
be added, however, that though 
her imports will be large, her re- 
sulting standard of living will not 
be much different from the aus- 
tere level she had during the war. 

The American-British Financial 
Agreement goes directly to the 
two basic problems of eliminat- 
ing Britain’s shortage of dollars 
and of removing the currency and 
trade restrictions, The loan part 
of this Financial Agreement opens 
a line of credit of $334 billions. 
This line of credit is a loan, not 
a gift. The principal must be re- 
paid. It is, moreover, an inter- 
est-bearing loan. The _ interest 
rate of 2%, beginning in 1951, is 
not a nominal rates, for it is quite 
comparable to what it costs your 
Government to borrow money. 


The Agreement provides that 
this interest will be paid, except 
under certain temporary de- 
pressed conditions which are ob- 
jectively defined in the Agree- 
ment. In case of such depressed 
conditions, it is thought to be far 
better to waive the interest for 
that temporary period than to 
force a default on the entire 
amount of the loan. 


What Britain Promises 


In consideration for the use of 
the money in the loan, which is to 
be repaid with interest, Britain 





promises to remove within a 
year, unless we agree to a tempo- 
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rary extension, her wartime trade 
and currency controls. 

This means: 

(1) All countries of the ster- 
ling area will be allowed to use 
the proceeds of their exports to 
England to buy goods in any other 
country, including the United 
States. Sterling arising from cur- 
rent trade will be made fully 
convertible. 

(2) All countries of the sterling 
area will be able to use the dol- 
lars they acquire from their trade 
to make purchases in the United 
States. The sterling area dolla: 
pool, a most restrictive device 
will be dissolved. 

(3) England’s import contro}: 
will be administered in a manne! 
that is not discriminatory agains 
American goods. Any export from 
the United States to England wil 
be paid for in dollars or in ster- 
ling that is convertible. 


(4) England will settle the 
blocked sterling obligations out o 
her own resources, not out of the 
loan. The funds that are released 
in settling these balances, whether 
now or later, will be available 
for purchases in any country, in- 
cluding the United States. 


(5) England will support the 
American proposal for the estab- 
lishment of an international trade 
organization for the reduction of 
trade barriers and for the elimi- 
nation of trade discrimination. 


In addition to the fact that the 
financial aid is a repayable loan 
and that Britain will remove the 
trade and currency controls which 
I have just discussed, it should be 
remembered that the bulk of the 
dollars will be spent in the United 
States, and those that are not so 
spent in the first instance, will 
eventually find their way here. 
This will increase the business of 
our industry and agriculture. 


A Step in Preventing Economic 
Warfare 

This Agreement is a big step in 
preventing economic warfare. It 
is a big step in creating a world 
in which countries live and work 
together in peace and prosperity. 
For England, it means a chance to 
feed her people and reconvert her 
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industries in a world of expand= 
ing trade. For the United States, 
it means the opening of the mar- 
kets of our best customers to the 
products of our factories and 
farms. It means a larger Amer- 
ican share in a larger world trade. 

ihe alternative is as unhappy 
as it is clear. The great danger 
before us is the division of the” 
world into conflicting blocs. We 
are trying to meet the economic 
part of this problem through co- 
operation in the World Fund and 
Bank. That has been and will be 
the policy of the United States. 
Russia has not yet joined the Fund 
and Bank. It is hoped that she 
will become convinced of the ad- 
vantages of full participation. If 
we make it possible through the 
Financial Agreement for England 
to adopt the fair currency and 
trade practices we advocate, there 
is every prospect that the Fund 
and Bank will succeed in their 
work and that all countries will 
find it advantageous to be im 
rather than outside these institu- 
tions. 


If England finds it necessary, 
however, to keep her wartime 
currency and trade restrictions, it 
will result in a British bloc, an 
American bloc, and a Russian 
bloc. Such a development would 
probably be an unsurmountable 
obstacle to peace and prosperity. 
No country wants that kind of a 
world, and no country can afford 
that kind of a world. 

Two world wars and a world- 
wide depression have taught this 
generation the bitter lesson that 
the only road to peace: and world 
prosperity is through international . 
cooperation. The political and 
economic problems of the world 
cannot continue to be solved by 
— That road leads to destrue- 
ion. 


The political and economic 
problems of the world can and 
must be solved by international 
cooperation. We are on our way 





on this road. It requires hard 
work, constant attention, and true 
devotion. But the road leads to 
the greatest goal that mankind 
has ever set—enduring prosperity 
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and peace, 
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Dangers of Organized Labor Control 


(Continued from page 1915) 
ff it had continued for a little 
longer, would have paralyzed the 
business and disorganized the 
living conditions of seven million 
inhabitanis of New York City. 

Business leaders have also large 
responsibilities as citizens, in their 
undoubted influence upon public 
opinion and public policies. Labor 
relations today present not merely 
industrial problems but also po- 
litical problems, involving even 
more than the choice between a 
free economy and a controlled 
economy. The political issue which 
will be decided within the next 
few years is: Shall we reestablish 
a government of all the people, 
by all the people and for all the 
people, or shall we continue the 
development of a government of, 
for and by a class-conscious mob- 
ocracy? 

Now I have violated all the 
rules of good oratory, and quiz 
programs, by asking the $64 ques- 
tion at the start. But I wish to 
make plain my belief that all sales 
executives have a profound inter- 
est in labor relations throughout 
the United States, regardless of 
whatever success their immediate 
associates may have had in main- 
taining harmonious relations lo- 
cally. 

That is why I am venturing at 
the close of your convention, 
which has been devoted to a stu- 
dious, hard-headed consideration 
of practical business problems, to 
ask you to cast a glance behind 
and then to throw your vision 
ahead so that you may see clearly 
whither we are going if we keep 
moving down the road on which 
we are now traveling ioward an 


organized labor control of gov-| 


ernment. 

You are aware that I played a 
part in aiding the wage earners 
to gain freedom of association and 
rights of collective bargaining, 
that I played a part in the enact- 
ment of laws, and in their admin- 
istration, which helped to enlarge 
{he numbers and to strengthen the 
joowers of labor unions. For all 
this I have no apologies to make. 
In fact, in my earlier days, and 
according to the lights of that 
time, I think that was the course 
that should have appealed to any 
libertarian. One of the most sacred 
rights of a free man is to asso- 
ciate with others to advance their 
common interest; and among a 
free people that right should al- 
ways be respected. 


When the exercise by wage 
earners of the right of free as- 
sociation for  self-advancement 
was being restrained by the eco- 
nomic power of property owner- 
ship I fought against such re- 
straints, and—although I may be 
mistaken—I think that I fought a 
good fight and that, when I have 
finished my course, I can say that 
I have kept the faith. 


Abuse of Labor Liberties 


But the fight for liberty is not 
finished when a battle or a war 
is won. There is always the dan- 
ger, indeed the likelihood, that 
the victors may abuse their lib- 
take away the freedom of other 
erty and use their new powers to 
men. Over and over again the 
history has been written of an 
oppressed class that threw off its 
shackles, that overturned an old 
tyranny, and then became the 
tyrants of a new order. 

That is the history that is being 
written again today in the rise 
to power of the labor leaders who 
waged a long struggle to free the 
manual workers from abuses of 
power by property owners who 
had freed themselves only a few 
decades before from the abuses of 
power by an hereditary nobility. 

It is not fair to place all the 
responsibility for abuses of power 
upon the officers or members of 
labor unions. It is natural that 
when men have had to fight for 
their rights they will be reluctant 
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to yield any of the privileges or 
authorities that have aided them 
to win their battles. It is natural 
that they should fear the outcome 
of future struggles with opposing 
interests unless they retain all the 
weapons and the freedom to use 
them which they employed suc- 
cessfully in past controversies. A 
leader who calls for disarmament 
in the face of hostile forces that 
have been defeated but not con- 
before even the 
signing of a peace treaty, proposes 
peaceful cooperation with an his- 
toric enemy, may be really sus- 
pected of betraying his followers 
either through folly or for private 
gain! 
Force in Labor Dispute 

You may feel that it is inept 
and undesirable to talk about the 
relations between management 
and labor in warlike terms. Un- 
happily, an accurate understand- 
ing of the emotions that move 
large bodies of workers, and far 
too many employers, requires one 
to regard the conflicts of man- 
agement and labor as a species of 
domestic warfare. Unhappily, the 
law, which still reflects the ideas 
of backward management and 
labor, tolerates and helps to main- 
tain a rule of force for the deci- 
sion of labor disputes. And so 
long as force is the legal arbiter, 
the field of labor relations will be 
a field of civil war. 


In a state of nature, force de- 
cides all conflicts of interest— 
those between the worm that 
wants to wriggle and ihe bird 
who wants to eat him—those be- 
tween wild animals and men—and 
those between wild men and wild 
women! In a state of civilization, 
men are set free from a rule of 
force. They are made free to ad- 
vance themselves in peacful pur- 
suits, because the governments of 
civilized people establish reason- 
able rules and peaceful means for 
the settlement of the inevitable 
conflicts of interest among human 
beings. 


Law and Order—Prime Objective 
of Government 


The maintenance of law and 
order, and justice under the law, 
are among the primary objects 
and purposes of any desirable 
government. Laws are written to 
define the rights and duties of 
citizens. Executive and judicial 
officials are chosen to apply, in- 
terpret and enforce these laws. 
All persons are required by law 
to conform to establish rules of 
good conduct, and to use the 
peaceful means provided for the 
settlement of their controversies, 
and to refrain from using fraud 
and force and intimidation to 
compel other men to do their 
bidding. 

By these methods, domestic 
peace and an orderly society have 
been maintained for centuries in 
many lands and by many nations. 
Yet today, when it is proposed 
that controversies between em- 
ployers and employees should be 
decided by a rule of reason, there 
is a roaring protest throughout 
the land from the leaders of or- 
ganized labor, in which, to their 
shame, far too many business 
leaders join. These apostles of 
disorder demand that, where the 
interests of employers and em- 
ployees conflict, they shall be 
permitted to fight out their dif- 
ferences with force and violence, 
regardless of the injuries inflicted 
upon one another, and the even 
graver injuries to the general 
welfare. 


Of course I can hear the pious 
protests from belligerent man- 
agement and pugnacious labor. 
They will both disavow any desire 
to use brutal force and violence 
in labor struggles. Even the 
labor unions that regularly employ 
mass picketing—even the employ- 
ers who engage in what they call 
fighting fire with fire—will dis- 
claim any wish or intention to 





rely upon any unlawful force to 
witi a labor dispute. 


Economic Power as Rule of Foree 


But every business manager who 
uses economic power to deny men 
an opporvunity to work except 
upon his terms, every labor union 
that calls a strike to deny owners 
the opportunity to earn a return 
upon their investmenis—is using 
force to compel his opponent to 
submit to his dictation. Such force 
may still be lawful, but that does 
not make it righteous. Yet, so 
long as the Government fails in 
its duty to provide peaceful alter- 
natives, and to require all citizens 
to employ them and to renounce 
the weapons of economic and 
physical coercion, business man- 
agers and labor unions. will. use 
these weapons. In fact, they will 
find it necessary to use them. 

So long as it is permissible, it 
will be praccically necessary for 
millions of workers and thousands 
of managers of vast properties to 
settle their inevitable disagree- 
ments by force, because any com- 
munity will be ruled by private 
force until a rule of reason is 
esiablished and upheld by public 
force. The consequence of gov- 
ernmental inaction must be an 
ever-growing industrial turmoil. 
We are moving relentlessly, 
through increasing economic. pres- 
sures and spreading guerrilla war- 
fare, into nationwide -struggles 
that are as biiter and destructive 
as the armed conflicts of a civil 
war. Indeed the coal strike has 
brought losses and hardships to 
the entire nation far beyond those 
which any hos.ile army. of 600,000 
trained soldiers could have in- 
flicted on the American people. 


A Befuddled Situation 


We would rally our forces and 
destroy an invading army. We 
would unite to suppress an ob- 
vious insurrection within our 
borders. But we have been so 
drugged with the poisonous doc- 
trines of irresponsible freedom, so 
befuddled by the arguments that 
labor is only free when licensed 
to pursue self-interest regardless 
of injuries to others, that we seem 
helpless even to understand when 
a labor aggression against em- 
ployers has been transformed into 
an attack upon the Government 
and the people of the United 
States. 

Only part of the blame should 
be laid against organized labor 
and its leaders. They were com- 
pelled for years to overcome with 
tough methods a tough opposition 
to their efforts to join and act 
together for mutual aid and pro- 
tection. They grew up under 
laws which allowed the fighting 
strength of private forces to de- 
termine whether men should op- 
press others or be _ oppressed. 
Apparently in labor wars, as in 
international wars, God was on 
the side of the heaviest artillery. 


Only part of the blame should 
fall on the weak-kneed or biased 
politicians, because we are still a 
self-governing people and.politi- 
cians are expected to be, and in 
the main are, responsive to any 
strong and prevailing public opin- 
ion. And likewise they respond 
to a confused and inert public 
opinion with political . confusion 
and inertia. 


Leaders of Labor, Management 
and Politicians to Blame 

The most blameworthy persons 
today are those leaders of: labor 
and management and politicians 
who oppose, with misrepresenta- 
tion and personal abuse and dem- 
agogic appeals, every effort to 
have the United States Govern- 
ment accept its long-neglected 
obligation to rewrite its labor law 
in order to end a rule of force 
and favoritism and to establish a 
rule of reason and justice. That 
opposition is an unforgivable of- 





fense against the liberties and the 
welfare of the American people. 

There are two major reasons 
for such a severe criticism: 

First: A labor-supported and 
labor-favoring government is im- 
posing more and more restraints 
upon the freedom of all the peo- 
ple, including the wage earners. 
These. fetters must be loosened 
before they become too strong to 
be broken except by civil war. 

Second: The malevolent and 
short-sighted selfishness of labor 
organiza.ions has demonstrated 
that their leaders and the rank 
and file are not to be trusted with 
the powers of government. Their 
blundering programs of economic 
reforms, that will do_ infinite 
harm to the wage earners them- 
selves indict and convict them of 
being either too ignorant or too 
narrow-minded to be _ inves.ed 
with publie authority. 

The first reason needs little 
elaboration. The growth of Fed- 
eral bureaucracies, all supported 
by the labor unions to regulate 
the business of everyone except 
labor leaders, the special privileges 
sought and obtained by labor or- 
ganizations, the legal restrictions 
imposed on their opponents, all 
show too clearly a_ willingness, 
indeed, a desire, to establish class- 
conscious, dictatorial controls of 
government. Such a government 
could not be sustained except 
through more and more repres- 
sion of an ever-rising opposition; 
and the end would be the over- 
throw of existing institutions or 
their preservation through the 
agonies of a civil war. 


The Work of Economic Reformers 


The second reason for checking} 


the growth of an autocratic labor 
power needs more. discussion. 
Economic issues are complex; and 
it is hard to prove that an eco- 
nomic proposition is unsound uniil 
it has been tried. So we have 
thousands of fanatics advocating 
plausible reformations of com- 
merce and finance which may 
appeal to a multitude as sensible 
until they are tried and become 
proven folly. Labor unions can 
call upon trained publicists, even 
teachers and scholars of consider- 
able repute, to support programs 
which careful, conservative scien- 
tists are confident will not work. 
So it would be tedious and un- 
convincing for me to criticize a 
large number of the political and 
economic reforms which dare ad- 
vocated by labor organizations. 
Some of them appear to have 
definite merit and some of them 
to have obvious vices. 


But it is worth while to point 
out. the hopeless fallacy of the 
major programs now being ad- 
vanced and. carried into effect 
simply by brutal force programs 
which cannot benefit the wage 
earners except in a temporary, 
illusory way and which, in the 
long run, must do infinite harm 
to all the people. 


This is not an emotional ex- 
aggeration. This is the inevitable 
conclusion which anyone must 
reach who studies the economics 
of production and disiribution, 
which reveal so clearly the un- 
soundness of the outstanding pro- 
grams of organized labor. The 
folly of these programs has been 
demonstrated over and over again 
in history and in the writings of 
sound economists, alihough the 
writers seldom state their con- 
clusions in such a way as to make 
them plain and forceful. But I 
could not even summarize the 
statistical evidence without losing 
your kindly attention. ‘Nobody 
loves a-faet man!” 


Some Disputed Facts 


So with a deep bow to the 
scientists, whose brains I have 
picked and whose work I respect, 
and with an entirely different 
gesture to the labor leaders and 
politicians who lead their fellow 
men astray, I am going to state a 
few facts that will be violently 
disputed but which are authentic 





and lead to inescapable conclu- 
sions: 

1. If the entire income from 
annual production were divided 
equally among the population, it 
would be inadequate to provide 
the necessities and comforts re- 
quired for a satisfactory standard 
of living for everyone. This was 
was demonsirated by The Brook-' 
ings Institution in 1935; by using 
our highest national income 
(which was produced in 1929) as 
the basis for calculating that if 
this income were evenly divided 
it would provide for every per- 
son living in the Uni-.ed States 
only an annual income of $625. 
Today, when we are carrying the 
burden of a huge national debt 
and enormous government expen- 
ditures, and very much heavier 
taxation, the average net income, 
even if larger in dollars, is smaller 
in actual purchasing power than 
it was in 1929. 

It is a fact that, even under a 
communistic leveling of incomes, 
every one could not in 1929, and 
cannot today, enjoy the standard 
of living demanded by the labor 
unions for the lower-paid work- 
ers. (Consider a minimum wage 
demand of 75 cenis per hour, $6 
per day and $1,800 pr year. With 
60 million workers, this would 
call for $108 billions for minimum 
wages; or a demand for.a mini- 
mum annual income. per person 
of about $900.) 

Also, it is a fact that millions 
of trained and expert workers, 
industrial managers and highly 
educated professionals must be 
paid more ihan an average in- 
come in order to provide incen- 
tives and rewards for more than 
average contributions to national 
productivity. Communist Russia 
has been forced to furnish addi- 
tional proof of this logical neces- 
sity. And.-let us not forget that 
taxes to support the government, 
and compensation for private 
property investments which are 
essential to a free economy must 
be taken out of national income. 
before it can be distributed en-. 
iirely as purchasing power for the 
workers. 

2. It is therefore inevitable that 
when millions of industrial wage 
earners increase their money 
wages without increasing their 
production, they can gain no ac- 
tual increase of income, unless 
there is an actual reduction in the 
aggregate income of others, such 
as .farmers, small businessmen, 
and the unorganized: hand. and 
brain workers. 

3. It is true .that:.when’ labor 
unions compel the payment of 
higher.. wages. to substandard 
groups, they force a more equitable 
division of the same national in- 
come. They actually improve the 
living...conditions of these sub- 
merged groups by reducing the 
incomes- of the more prosperous 
groups. 

But when labor unions through- 
out the naiion compel the paying 
of higher wages to all organized 
workers for less work, as in recent 
campaigns for a higher wage per 
hour for a shorter work week, 
they do evil and not good. In 
the first place, they force higher 
prices, which reduce the buying 
power of all wages. Secondly, 
this lower purchasing. power for 
the dollar reduces the value of 
all savings and securities against 
misfortune. Thirdly, the real earn- 
ings of all workers who do not 
gain corresponding wage increases 
are reduced. Finally, a -new 
eycle of higher wages and higher 
prices impedes the expansion of 
business-and the increase of pro- 
duction from which alone a higher 
national income can be obtained. 


4. It should be plain that if 


{labor union demands raise the 


wages of all workers equally, then 
no worker can gain anything out 
of the same national production 
except through reducing the pres- 
ent share of management and 
property ownership. But even if 
the present share of management 
and ownership were reduced so 
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far as to destroy the motive power 
‘of a private enterprise system, 
the organized workers would not 
. permanently increase their real 
earnings, their actual purchasing 
_ power, iheir share of national 
production. Any temporary gain 
would be quickly lost because of 
reduced production from reduced 
investments and from the reduced 
ability and incentives of business 
_ Management. 


Conclusion 
' $0 we come to a 
irresis ible conclusion: 
There are only two 
which organized labor can _ in- 
crease the real earnings of the 
‘ organized workers: One, by tak- 
ing more out of the national in- 
"come and leaving less for all the 
rest of the people. There can be 
“no large gain in this way—even 
if ihe millions of farmers and 
businessmen were compelled to 
pay unwilling tribute to organized 
labor power. The other way is by 
inereasing the daily productivity 
.of organized workers, by produc- 
ing more per hour or by working 
more hours. This way would re- 
“quire a complete reversal of pres- 
ent iabor union policies. 
It may be asked: Why have not 
_ these uneconomic labor polieves 
done more harm than is apparent? 
.The answer is easy. In the first 
place, we built the prosperity of 
1929 on borrowed money; we then 
supported a tottering economy by 
public borrowings un.il the neces- 
sities of war compelled such huge 
public borrowings and expendi- 
tures that, with price controls, 
uneconomic payments for labor 
could be made without forcing 
destitution upon ihe rest of the 
people. Manual workers were 
_able to get and to save a lot of 
-money they did not earn. It 
would have been difficult to con- 
' tinue such excessive money wages 
_after the war except by allowing 
_ an inflation which would destroy 
their reality. But the labor policy 
of increasing such wages and try- 
ing to prevent infla.ion is as non- 
sensical as trying to make two 
dollars by cutting a dollar bill in 
half! 


simple but 


ways in 


Part Management Plays 


In addition to borrowing money 
: to mee: excessive production costs, 
- there has been happily an increase 
‘in what is curiously described as 
“labor productivity,” but which is 
really managerial productivity. 
Management, with the aid. of sci- 
-entific workers and alert and 
often daring investors, has been 
continually increasing the prod- 
uctivity of industrial enterprises 
‘through improved processes and 
- better machines. 

To some ex .ent, and in some 
industries, labor unions have aided 
“this advance. But, as a whole, 
organized labor has been far more 
obstructive than constructive. It 
has opposed labor-saving devices. 
-It has compelled payments for 
unproductive work, for duplicate 
-work, and for no work. It has 
been insisting on more pay for 
shorter hours and less work. It 
has steadily increased the burdens, 
the costs, the responsibilities and 
the difficulties of management. It 
has fostered hostilities between 
‘employees and their employers, 
‘thereby making it more difficult 
for management to obtain and re- 
tain the efficient cooperation of a 
‘working force. It has supported 
and encouraged political interfer- 
‘@nces with management initiative 
and freedom, preparing the way 
‘for more and more governmental 
controls of private enterprise 
which, if continually extended, 
must make the maintenance of a 
free, competitive economy impos- 
sible. As one of its worst of- 
fenses, it has created and main- 
tained monopolies of employment 
and restraints of trade which are 
incompatible with a free economy. 


In a word, it seems as though ' 


organized labor has been doing 
_its best to destroy the only system 
and to hamper the only processes 
by which the interests of the 











wage earners can be permanently 


advanced. In recent months it 
has been placing the crowning cap 
of folly on its efforts by impeding 
the continuous, efficient operation 
of industries with countless petty 
interferences, and by repeatedly 
bringing on needless and wholly 
destructive strikes that have par- 
alyzed one industry after another 
and imposed huge, irreparable 
losses on the wage earners as well 
as the entire nation. 


Folly of Forcing Wages Up and 
Prices Down 

it would be hard to find in the 
record of the manifold follies of 
civilized men anything more 
idiotic than a labor movement 
clamoring for price controls to 
keep prices down and forcing at 
the same time enormous wage in- 
creases that must inevitably push 
prices up. 

It may seem unfair to criticize 
very bitterly a labor leadership 
whose misguidance is, to a con- 
siderable extent, only a reflection 
of the misguided opinions of the 
rank and file of labor unionists. 
But it is an obligation of men 
who seek and obtain leadership. to 
show intelligence and vision, and 
at least to attempt to lead their 
followers in the right direction. 
Yet we find our most conspicuous 
labor leaders using their powers 
and instruments of propaganda to 
foment hostility to all employers, 
to misrepresent the profits of all 
owners and the purposes of all 
management, and, finally, to op- 
pose any effective efforts of gov- 
ernment to maintain that domestic 
peace and good order from which 
the wage earners’ themselves 
would derive the greatest benefits. 

It may seem unfair to criticize 
labor politicians who seek to re- 
flect the wishes of misguided con- 
stituents. But, again, it must be 
pointed out that it-is the duty of 
true political leadership to strive 
to lead in the right direction. It 
is only the political charlatan who 
is willing to join an inflamed mob 
and go roaring down the road to 
domestic disorder and economic 
chaos, instead of at least trying to 
lead his constituents into the do- 
mestie tranquility which is essen- 
tial to industrial progress. 


Self-Criticism Needed by 
Industrial Leaders 


Finally, since I am addressing a 
gathering of industrial leaders, 
may I be permitted, without in- 
dulging in criticisms that might 
seem discourteous, to beg of you 
to indulge yourselves in some 
soul - searching self - criticisim? 
Many of the historic sins of busi- 
nessmen have largely disappeared. 
The gouging and sharp practices 
of oldtime traders, the deceit and 
defrauding of customers, competi- 
tors and associates, the exhibitions 
of ruthlessness, greed and oppres- 
sion in the treatment of employees 
—these are no longer approved 
methods of making a business en- 
terprise succeed. 


Business is not all sweetness 
and light! The competitive strug- 
gle is a tough game. Opportuni- 
ties to get and to use monopolistic 
powers offer recurring tempta- 
tions, which are not always re- 
sisted. But, as a generalization, 
it-can be fairly said that business 
as a profession, with ethics. and 
accepted responsibilities’ to in- 
vestors, to workers and to the 
public, is an emerging ideal; and 
that the leaders of modern busi- 
ness are striving to uphold the 
standards of good _ citizenship. 
They have the comforting knowl- 
edge that, whether decorated or 
denounced, they are engaged in 
useful, productive work. That is 
an assurance which a great many 
members of older professions are 
not always entitled to feel! 


It seems to me that, of all ele- 
ments of society, businessmen 
should be most keenly conscious 
of their interest in a rule of law, 
in an orderly and peaceful society, 
and in processes through which 
economic justice can be reason- 





ably assured. Business leaders 
have an immediate and urgent in- 


terest in seeking to end a rule of | 


force in labor relations. They 
should be easily persuaded to sink 
individual preferences and preju- 
dices, and even to forego indi- 
vidual advantages, in a united 
drive for a new and a just Fed- 
eral labor law. That would not 
be a law for the control of labor 
relations by a Federal 
cracy. It would be a law to make 
it possible for labor controversies 
to be settled peacefully and justly, 
and a law to require all parties to 
utilize such peaceful ways of set- 
tling their differences. That is 
the only way to bring an end to 
the curse of industrial warfare 
which blights our prosperity and 
undermines our power to play our 
proper part in maintaining peace 
among the nations of the world. 


Coons Re-Elected Pres. 
Better Business Bur. NY 


Sheldon R. Coons was re-elected 
President of: the Better Business 
Bureau of New York City at a 
meeting of the Board of Directors 
on May 22. Named as a new 
Vice-President of the Bureau was 
Mead A. Lewis of Dick & Merle- 
Smith, investment bankers. David 
M. Freudenthal was named Treas- 
urer to succeed Spencer Greason, 
of Brooks Brothers, whose ser- 
vices as Treasurer for three years 
were recognized in a special mo- 
tion by the board. Mr. Freuden- 
thal is Vice-President and Treas- 
urer of Bloomingdale Brothers, 
Ine. Elliott H. Lee, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, was elected a 
new member of the board. Wil- 
liam M. Holmes, President of 
Bonwit Teller, Inc., and Edwin S. 
Friendly, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of “The Sun’, were 
re-elected Vice-Presidents. H. J. 
Kenner, General Manager, and W. 
P. Collis, Recording Secretary, 
were again chosen for those of- 
fices. 


Speaking of plans launched by 
the directors of the organization 
two years ago, to expand its pro- 
tective service to meet the com- 
munity’s needs, Mr. Coons told the 
Board that the annual budget of 
the Bureau had been increased by 
nearly 80%. 

“This has been made possible,” 
Mr. Coons said, “by greater sup- 
port from our members and by 
the addition of 200 new members. 
Inquiries and complaints from all 
sources have nearly doubled, 
growing in annual volume from 
14,000 to a present rate of 27,000. 
We believe that this public service 
of private business will be even 
greater in the year ahead, which 
is the Bureau’s twenty-fifth year.” 


NY State Savings 
Bank Deposits Up 


A net gain in savings deposits 
of $57,884,162 for April is reported 
by the 131 New York State mutual 
savings banks. The total number 
of depositors served increased by 
14,903 to another new high of 6,- 
793,621. The Savings Banks As- 
sociation in its advices also’ says: 


“Total deposits are the highest 
in history, having reached $8,560,- 
399,039. At the same time activity 
in both dollar deposits and ac- 
counts continues at near peak 
level. Ratio of deposits to with- 
drawals was 1.25. While the rate 
of gains in both savings accounts 
and deposits was lower than in 
April 1945, the gain in amount 
due depositors from April 1945 
to April 1946 was over $1 billion 
and the gain in new accounts 
262,162. 

“Sales of United States Savings 
Bonds and Stamps for April were 
$11,512,405.90.” 


The March figures were given 


in our issue of May 23, page 2844. ‘ 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON =! 


If professional advice is worth more than amateur guessing, then 
every salesman who is handling the accounts of untrained investors, 
should lead the way foward sound investment procedure. But there 
are many difficulties that arise in handling the unsonhisticated in- 
vestment account, It is often a much more simple operation to do 
business with someone who has had broad investment experience, 
than those who have not bought many securities before you begin 
doing business with them. Here is a sample of what happened when 





























|a salesman thought he was doing the right thing, meant well, and lost 


out just because his customer didn’t know the difference between 
“wheat and chaff.” 

This account was divided into percentages of medium grade con- 
servative bonds, semi-speculative common stocks. and securities that 
were definitely speculative. The customer had been doing business 
with this salesman who handled the account of the past few years. 
He had little experience prior to that time in buying securities of 
any kind. The salesman had always been told that he was the only 


person with whom the investor did any business, which happened to 
be the truth of the matter. 


The salesman often explained that he was trying to achieve a 
maximum of capital gains with a minimum of risk. He pointed out to 
his client that he was trying to help him preserve and build up cap- 
ital, and that it WAS THE OVER-ALL SITUATION REGARDING 
HIS ENTIRE PORTFOLIO THAT WAS IMPORTANT. In short, he 
was handling this account in an intelligent manner—he thought his 
customer understood these facts. 

One day the salesman came to the conclusion that quite a few 
securities should be sold and profits taken. He explained why 
he thought it advisable to lighten up on some of the highly specu- 
lative situations. The customer, who was thoroughly satisfied with 
results, agreed to sell. The salesman sold out these particular se- 
curities and the checks in payment were sent to the customer. 

_Then the salesman advised the customer to hold this cash for a 
while. He told him he wanted to wait for opportunities to present 
themselves before he would suggest some reinvestment. Besides, he 
conscientiously believed that a certain amount of cash was advisable 
in the account at this time. 

About two months later he called to see this customer to suggest 
that he buy another security with some of this cash that he sup- 
posedly had available. The customer tried to evade and hedge the 
issue, but he finally told the salesman that he was sorry, but some 
friend had told him that some stock was a sure thing, and that he had 
put most of that surplus cash to work just a few weeks ago. The 
salesman then asked him why he didn’t call him and discuss the 
matter before he bought through someone else. The customer agreed 
that he should have done so, but said he was afraid the salesman 
would advise against the purchase, and since he was certain that his 
friend had such good information, he told him to have his broker 
get him the stock. 

Regardless of how much sound advice this salesman gave this 
customer, or how profitable this account had been, here was a case 
where customer loyalty just did not exist. Since these situations are 
not a rarity it is advisable to suggest some reinvestment IN GOV- 
ERNMENT SECURITIES, PREFERABLY SHORT-TERM TREAS- 
URY NOTES, if you believe that liquidation is in order and that 
specific securities should be converted into cash. Cash in itself is 
always a temptation—especially to the unitiated. An investment in 
Government securities is still considered an investment, even though 
it is for all practical purposes, the equivalent of cash. Remember to 
make the objective of the investment in Governments clear to your 
customer, and state that it is a temporary resting place for idle 
cash until the proper reinvestment opportunities appear. By so 
doing you may be able to avoid such a situation as here outlined, and 
also save your customer some grief as well. 
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A Constructive Financial Program 


(Continued from first page) 
ployment is not a part of the arse- 
mal of democracy at this particu- 
lar moment in world affairs. And 
yet, with all of the experience we 
have gained in the past 25 years, 
we are not absolutely sure how 
much we can sugar-coat the pill. 
This is the problem which I wish 
mainly to discuss. 

It was said in jest, but not with- 
out meaning, at the beginning of 
World War II that, in war, the 
role of finance is to get out of the 
way of production. Certainly, aft- 
er fighting men with fighting 
hearts, production was the key to 
victory in the war which ended 
last year. No country permitted 
its finances to interfere with its 
war effort. If the mistakenly la- 
beled sinews of war could not be 
raised by taxes, they could be 
borrowed from the public, and if 
they could not be borrowed from 
the public, they could be bor- 
rowed from the banks. And if 
they could not be borrowed from 
the banks, they could be bor- 
rowed from the central bank, or 
the printing presses could be 
started. We did all of these things 
except the last and worst, and 
there are some who claim we did 
a little of that. 

It does make a great deal of 
difference, however, how you do 
it, both during the war and with 
respect to the kind of monetary 
headache you will have when the 
war is over. The primary re- 
course should be to _ increased 
taxation, and this should only be 
limited by the requirements of 
keeping the economy going full 
blast on the production front. The 
mext line of defense, or attack, is 
borrowing from others than banks 
so as to avoid an undue expansion 
of credit, and so as to channel in- 
creased incomes into Government 
service rather than leaving them 
free to undermine the dikes of 
price control and wage control, 
and rationing. On the whole I 
think we did a good job; far from 
perfect but based on past per- 
formance better than we might 
Ihave expected. Beginning with 
January 1941, shortly after the 
start of the defense program, the 
Federal Government spent $378 
billion. Of this amount $150 bil- 
lion, or 40%, was raised through 
taxes, most of which carried no 
future call on the Government for 
reimbursement. Another $134 bil- 
lion, or 35%, was raised by bor- 
rowing from others than banks. Of 
the remainder, $72 billion, or 19%, 
came from the commercial banks 
and $22 billion, or 6%, from the 
Federal Reserve Banks, the latter 
purchases being necessary to 
enable the commercial banks to 
play the role they did without 
heavy borrowing from the Re- 
serve Banks. 


It was this latter borrowing by 
the Treasury from the banks, plus 
the loans made by banks to pur- 
chase or carry Government se- 
curities, which resulted in or was 
a reflection of the great increase 
in bank deposits and currency 
held by the public during the 
war. Here is a figure between $75 
and $100 billion of readily avail- 
able purchasing power. And be- 
hind that is an approximately 
equal increase in the amount of 
government securities held by in- 
dividuals and businesses, which 
may readily be converted into 
money. This is a financial legacy 
of the war, in addition to the 
greatly increased public debt. It 
has been the financial legacy of 
war in every country. It shows it- 
self as an enormous increase in 
the money suppiy in relation to 
the goods and services available 
for consumption. That might be- 
come the meat on which infla- 
tion would feed. We must see that 
this does not happen here. 


Inflationary Situation Can Be 
Controlled 


Our situation is not desperate, 
as it is in some of the countries of 





eastern Europe and in Asia, nor 
is it so difficult as in the former 
occupied countries of western Eu- 
rope and in the countries of some 
of our Allies. All of these as well 
as the neutral countries, experi- 
enced a tremendous increase in 
the public debt of the national 
government and in the amount of 
currency in circulation and the 
amount of bank deposits. War, 
as it is now fought, spares neither 
belligerent nor neutral econo- 
mies. Some of them, sueh as 
France, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands in the west, and most of 
eastern European countries where 
currency chaos was greatest, have 
had to take drastic steps to reduce 
the money supply in an attempt 
to head off inflation. In general, 
these measures have provided for 
the withdrawal of practically all 
outstanding currency, the limited 
issue of new currency, and the 
freezing of a large part of the 
bank deposits existing . immedi- 
ately prior to the promulgation of 
the currency decrees. In most 
cases these monetary reform laws 
have contributed to economic and 
financial reconstruction in that 
they have sterilized a large part 
of the huge liquid funds accumu- 
lated during the war period. In- 
flationary price movements, to 
the extent that they were being 
fed by the spending of those 
funds, were held in check and 
black markets curtailed. Never- 
theless, the ineffectiveness of 
such decrees in two countries— 
Hungary and Greece—and the re- 
appearance recently of currency 
disturbances in some of the other 
countries, serves to remind us of 
the fact that complete monetary 
rehabilitation cannot be attained 
without the improvement of basic 
supply-demand conditions, and 
the adoption of fiscal and eco- 
nomic (as well as monetary) poli- 
cies which strengthen public con- 
fidence in a nation’s credit and its 
currency. 

Fortunately we are not faced 
with the need of such drastic 
measures as have been taken in 
some other countries, nor can we 
admit that the solution is so sim- 
ple as some of these measures 
might imply, necessary as they 
may have been in the circum- 
stances in which they were taken. 
The existence of a large supply of 
money in relation to the supply 
of goods and services is not, of 
itself, inflation even though it 
may give you the feeling of wan- 
dering through a powder maga- 
zine, striking matches to light the 
way. As stated again in the annu- 
al report of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, just recently 
published, historically, drastic in- 
flation has usually been associat- 
ed with budgetary deficits and 
with deficits in a country’s inter- 
national balance, leading to cur- 
rency depreciation. With these, 


and largely as a consequence of. 


them, has gone a distrust of the 
currency resulting in capital 
flight and a panicky desire to. run 
away from money into commodi- 
ties, real estate, and equity secur- 
ities. These conditions are not 
present in this country. The Fed- 
eral deficit is rapidly diminishing 
and there is a highly favorable 
prospect of our having receipts in 
excess of expenditures in the fis- 
cal year begininng July 1 next. 
Internationally, there is no pres- 
sure on our balance of payments 
and no anxiety about the external 
stability of the dollar—quite the 
reverse. There is, therefore, no 
fundamental distrust of our cur- 
rency such as characterized the 
great inflations after the last war, 
and the inflations which have fol- 
lowed in the wake of the recent 
war. 
Antidotes to Infiation 

Nevertheless, this does not mean 
that we can afford to ignore the 
monetary aspects of our prob- 
lem, as it seemed we might be 
doing until recently. Official and 
some unofficial reports on recon- 








version have emphasized the need 
of increased production, and the 
maintenance of price controls un- 
til such increased production is 
achieved, almost to the exclusion 
of other factors in the fight 
against inflation, including a 
proper ordering of our monetary 
affairs. Fundamentally, of course, 
in a situation like the present, 
the antidote to inflation is a large 
and balanced output with rising 
productivity per worker. To this 
objective governmental and busi- 
ness and labor policies must be 
mainly directed, and upon our 
success in achieving it will large- 
ly depend whether we shall lay 
the foundations in 1946 for a 
period of orderly prosperity or 
have an inflationary outburst ter- 
minating in depression. 


A second fundamental is the 
avoidance of a wage-price spiral 
such as we had after the last war. 
This time, the dropping of wage 
controls after V-J Day, and the 
early sanction given to wage in- 
creases which would not require 
price increases developed quickly 
into a pretty general demand for 
higher wage rates. This soon 
forced recognition that there 
would have to be some accom- 
panying rise of prices. The prob- 
lem is how to stabilize this rela- 
tion, because it must be stabilized 
if we are to avoid a fitful period 
of illusory prosperity followed by 
collapse. The modified wage pol- 
icy announced by the President 
last February recognized the need 
for re-imposition of some wdage- 
rate control and established a 
procedure for wage-price adjust- 
ments which may achieve a more 
stable relation, though the major 
and disastrous strikes which have 
since been in progress have cloud- 
ed the prospect of success of the 
new policy. Similarly with price 
controls. Drawing again on the 
recent annual report of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, 
extension of the Price Control 
Act seems an indispensable condi- 
tion of a successful anti-infla- 
tionary policy, but the control 
must be flexible and should be 
based on recognition of the fact 
that price changes in a period 
when we are trying to work back 
to free markets, have an indis- 
pensable role to play in bringing 
out a balanced output and direct- 
ing and controlling demand. 

At the risk of introducing oc- 
cupational bias, I must now em- 
phasize that a third fundamental 
in the present fight against infla- 
tion is the existence of a redun- 
dant money supply. Increased 
production will take care of the 
side of the equation represented 
by goods and services, but there 
is also a demand side represented 
by purchasing power in the hancs 
of the public and the demon- 
strated public desire for goods 
and services. It must not be for- 
gotten that increased production 
will generate increased incomes, 
which will currently provide the 
means of purchasing the things 
produced. If this newly created 
income has to compete with an 
already large supply of liquid 
funds, such as we have built up 
during the war, we might have 
inflation no matter what our pro- 
duction records may be. What we 
must do in the existing circum- 
stances is (1) prevent a further 
increase in the money supply, and 
reduce it as opportunity offers; 
(2) keep present public holdings 
of liquid resources, insofar as pos- 
sible, in their least volatile form 
—government securities; and (3) 
facilitate a transfer of some 
government securities from the 
banks to nonbank investors, 
which will mean transforming 
bank deposits into holdings of 
government securities. 


Remedies Not Easily Applied 


This sounds simple and logical, 
but it is not so easy as it sounds, 
and demanding courage of those 
who serve you in seeking a solu- 





tion is less helpful than construc- 
tive suggestions as to just what 
should be done, and when, and 
how. The first and most im- 
portant step, in the present cir- 
cumstances, is already being 
taken—that is, putting our na- 
tional budget in order. According 
to the revised budget estimates 
released by President Truman in 
April, the Treasury deficit for the 
fiscal year 1945-46 will be $21.7 
billion, which is $6.9 billion lower 
than the January budget estimate. 
And since the actual deficit to 
the end of March was $17.3 billion, 
the anticipated deficiency for the 
last three months of the fiscal 
year was only $4.4 billion. It may, 
in fact, be even less. The smaller 
estimated deficit reflects a sub- 
stantial increase in eStimated re- 
ceipts and a decline in estimated 
expenditures, some of which, 
however, have only been de- 
layed, not eliminated. It seems 
reasonable to hope and expect 
that this reduction in the fiscal 
year’s deficit, plus the excess of 
receipts over expenditures, which 
we actually experienced in the 
first quarter of 1946, are portents 
of things to come—that our Fed- 
eral budget may be in cash bal- 
ance this calendar year and in full 
financial balance during the com- 
ing fiscal year. That will mean, 
of course, keeping up taxes, in the 
aggregate, and will depend upon 
the maintenance of a high level 
of income. The first we can well 
stand, if the alternative is feeding 
the fires of inflation; and the sec- 
ond we can most. certainly 
achieve if labor troubles do not 
rob us of the fruits of our ability 
to manage and use our resources. 
With the disappearance of Fed- 
eral deficits the principal cause of 
increases in the money supply 
during recent years will have 
been removed. 


With a reappearance of Fed- 
eral surpluses some reduction in 
the money supply will take place, 
if bank-held debt is repaid. As- 
suredly we are entering a phase 
in which budget surpluses are 
economically desirable and so- 
cially defensible. In a situation 
in which our resources of men 
and materials can be used to the 
utmost in meeting domestic and 
foreign demands for our goods 
and services, and in the face of a 
redundant money supply, some 
restraint on purchasing power is 
necessary if the wartime savings 
of the public are not to be wholly 
frittered away in rising prices. 
We can provide a measure of re- 
straint through budget surpluses. 
And we can have budget sur- 
pluses if work stoppages do not 
dry up the sources of our na- 
tional income, if taxes are kept 
relatively high, and if non-essen- 
tial and less essential government 
expenditures are reduced or post- 
poned. 


A Constructive Debt Management 
Policy 


Debt management policy can 
also be helpful and is presently 
being helpful. As you know, the 
Treasury is using some of the 
funds which it obtained in the 
Victory Loan drive last Decem- 
ber, and which increased its bal- 
ances far in excess of current 
needs, to reduce the amount of 
the outstanding debt. This is 
really a conversion operation in 
which the horse comes after the 
cart. For various reasons there 
was a very large sale of long-term 
restricted bonds in the Victory 
Loan, and it is the proceeds of 
these sales which are now, in ef- 
fect, being used to pay off short- 
term securities held largely by 
the banks, including the Federal 
Reserve Banks. The result is that 
some war loan deposits, whtich 
would have become private de- 
posits if spent, and thus increased 
the money supply in the hands of 
the public, are being eliminated. 


Another constructive aspect of 
debt management policy is the 
continued sale of savings bonds to 
the public, bearing rates which 
exceed those available in the 





market. So long as incomes res 
main high and goods continue in 
short supply, there is every rea- 
son for dampening consumer de- 
mand by encouraging substantial 
Savings out of current income 
and the retention of previously 
accumulated savings. Not only is 
the continued cooperation of em- 
ployers and of the banks desirable 
in promoting this program; a 
stepped-up campaign on the part 
of the Treasury, which I under- 
stand will soon be launched, is a 
necessity. There will also arise, 
eventually, the question of the 
kind of securities to be issued 
in refunding maturing obligations 
in order to absorb the supplies 
of investable funds accumulating 
(and not needed elsewhere) in the 
hands of insurance companies, 
savings banks, and other institu- 
tional and individual investors. 
When the present program of re- 
paying debt out of accumulated 
balances is completed, this prob- 
lem will have to be met. 


Restraint on Credit Expansion 


And now I have driven myself 
into a corner where I must say 
something about restraint on fur- 
ther credit expansion, which is the 
area in which I have some c/rect 
responsibility and, therefore, the 
area where it is most difficult to 
make public pronouncements. 
During the war the credit policy 
of the Federal Reserve System 
had two main objectives: (1) pro- 
viding banks with sufficient re- 
serves to enable them to act as 
residual buyers of government se- 
curities; and (2) maintaining 
stability or a “pattern of rates” in 
the government security market. 
The fact that this two-sided 
policy largely or whoily deprived 
the Federal Reserve System of the 
initiative with respect to the sup- 
ply of credit was acceptable as a 
corollary of war financing needs, 
It is not acceptable under peace- 
time conditions, particularly when 
inflationary pressures are as 
strong as they are today. Our 
problem is to decide what is the 
place of quantitative credit con- 
trol in the fight against inflation 
and how it is to be reasserted to 
the extent that it has a role 
to play. (I am purposely exclud- 
ing from the discussion qualita- 
tive or selective credit controls 
such as control of margin re- 
quirements for purchasing and 
carrying listed securities, and 
control of consumer credit.) As 
matters now stand, control is 
largely in the market and par- 
ticularly in the hands of the com- 
mercial banks. Even though we 
wish to prevent a further in- 
crease in the money supply, or 
even to bring about some con- 
traction, you need only offer 
Government securities for sale to 
obtain more Federal Reserve 
credit. 


That has become an undesirable 
or, I might say, an intolerable sit- 
uation. I do not think we can ex- 
pect or permit some 14,000 indi- 
vidual commercial banks to es- 
tablish national credit policy for 
us in this critical reconversion 
period. We already have a re- 
dundant money supply, and a ten- 
dency toward declining interest 
rates which such a supply engen-< 
ders. Maintenance of a “pattern 
of rates,” because it diminishes 
the risks and increases the profits 
which come with holding long- 
term securities, accentuates this 
tendency. This combination, plus 
a favorable business outlook, has 
often in the past been a highly in- 
flationary force; pushing up 
prices in all markets for both se~ 
curities and commodities. I 
should like to think that volun- 
tary action by the banks would 
meet the situation, but I am 
afraid that is a reed we cannot 
lean upon too heavily. The forces 
of competition, and in some cases 
of greed, and the difficulty of sep- 
arating productive transactions 
from speculative excesses will be 
too likely to bring additional 
credit into use if it is readily 
available. In these circumstances 
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it seems to me clear, if we are to 
discharge our responsibility for 
promoting economic stability, and 
for supporting the measures taken 
by other agencies to curb infla- 
tionary tendencies, we must com- 
bat a further decline in interest 
rates and must curb further credit 
expansion. 


We have taken some steps in 
that direction. A return flow of 
currency and an increase in our 
gold stock, amounting to nearly 
$1 billion in the first four months 
of the year, which might other- 
wise have further eased the credit 
Situation, was offset by a reduc- 
tion in the Government security 
holdings of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. We have taken in the 
welcome mat, in the form of a 
preferential discount rate on ad- 
vances collateraled by govern- 
ment securities maturing within 
one year, which encouraged you 
to use Federal Reserve credit dur- 
ing the war financing period. But 
the door is still open. We have 
yet to determine if and how we 
can close it without bringing un- 
due pressure on the government 
security market. 


Wants No Tough Monetary Policy 


I do not think any of you would 
advocate a really tough monetary 
policy—that is, resort to a drastic 
increase in money rates and a 
drastic decrease in the money 
supply—as an anti-inflation wea- 
pon. The consequences would be 
more severe than we should want 
or intend. I think many of you 
would agree that a _ generally 
higher level of interest rates on 
United States securities, than is 
now being paid by the Govern- 
ment, would not be desirable, 
hvaing in mind the size of the 
public debt and the annual cost of 
its service, although you would 
undoubtedly add that if the choice 
is between some increase in the 
cost of servicing the debt and the 
infinitely greater costs of infla- 
tion, you would choose the for- 
mer. It is within this area that 
we must devise a policy, using 
our present powers to free our- 
selves from the straitjacket of 
the “pattern of rates,” and the loss 
of credit. control which it in- 
volves, or else we might have to 
seek new and, perhaps, novel 
powers to attain the same objec- 
tive. With wisdom and restraint 
on the part of commercial bank- 
ers, we may be able to preserve 
the present general level of inter- 
est rates, without endangering the 
whole anti-inflation program by 
an uncontrolled expansion of 
credit. If that is too much to ask 
or expect, however, those whose 
duty it is to administer credit 
policy in the interest of economic 
stability cannot shirk thier re- 
sponsibilities. 


Favors Loan to Britain 


I should now like to make brief 
mention of a matter which seems 
to me to be of the first impor- 
tance in our international eco- 
nomic relations, and indeed in our 
international political relations as 
well. I refer to the Anglo-Amer- 
ican financial and trade agree- 
ments, which were recommended 
by representatives of our Govern- 
ment and the government of the 
United Kingdom last December. 
Those agreements were promtly 
approved by the British Parlia- 
ment, though not without some 
misgivings, and have been drag- 
ging their weary way through the 
Congress of the United States. [ 
need not review for you, in detail, 
the terms of those agreements. 
They are common knowledge. In 
essence we would grant a line of 
credit totaling $3.750 million to 
the British, plus $650 million to 
cover the final settlement of lend- 
lease and other claims arising di- 
rectly out of the war, against 
which the British could draw at 
any time between the effective 
date of the agreement and Dec. 
31, 1951. The combined credit of 
$4:40 billion require no payment 
of principal or interest during 
this..period. Beginning Dec. 31, 





1951, they are to be repaid in 
equal annual instalments over a 
period of 50 years, the payments 
to include an interest charge of 
2% on the outstanding principal 
amount in any given year. If the 
United Kingdom determines that 
its present and prospective posi- 
tion with respect to its interna- 
tional balance of payments, and 
the level of its gold and foreign 
exchange reserves make it neces- 
sary, and is supported by a cer- 
tification of the Internationai 
Monetary Fund as to its balance 
of payments position, the interest 
payment in any year may be 
waived. 

These might be considered gen- 
erous terms, if past sacrifices in 
a common cause are to be for- 
gotten, if the future strength and 
stability of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations means nothing 
to us, and if this were an ordinary 
loan transaction. The fact is, it 
seems to me, that we have a vital 
interest in the rehabilitation of 
the British economy which tran- 
scends the financial aspects of the 
transaction, and that there are 
certain collateral provisions of 
the agreement which make this 
no ordinary loan. In return for 
our financial help, the United 
Kingdom has committed itself to 
a system of free exchange on cur- 
rent account and has joined with 
us in “Proposals for Consideration 
by an International Conference 
on Trade and Employment,” 
which point the way toward a 
revival of international trade on 
a multilateral basis. 


Just what does that mean to us? 
It means a reversal of the ten- 
dency which flourished in the 
years between the wars, particu- 
larly during the depression years, 
and which led country after 
country to adopt measures which 
interfered with the free flow of 
international trade. Exchange 
controls, import quotas, multiple 


currency rates designed to 
promote exports and to 
restrict imports, bilateral ar- 


rangements which had as their 
chief purpose channeling trade 
between the countries party to 
the arrangement, and Empire pref- 
erences, were among the restric- 
tive and frequently discrimina- 
tory measures adopted. All tend- 
ed to limit the foreign trade of the 
United States, which is heavily 


dependent upon multilateral 
trade—that is, trade which re- 
quires many-sided transactions 


for its final adjustment. Much of 
our export trade in past years 
was with countries from which 
we did not import an equivalent 
amount of goods and _ services. 
Much of our import trade was 
with countries which did not buy 
an equivalent amount of goods 
and services from us. 

These restrictions on interna- 
tional trade were intensified dur- 
ing the war, not only by the phy- 
sical diversion of production and 
shipping to war purposes, but also 
by the financial necessities of 
war-distorted trade. Great Brit- 
ain, for example, was forced to 
adopt severe restrictive measures. 
In order to obtain essential ma- 
terials of war she had to resort 
to strict limitations on imports, 
stimulation of uneconomic home 
production, large scale liquida- 
tion of her foreign investments, 
and such devices as the “dollar 
pool.” Under the pool arrange- 
ment, countries in the so-called 
sterling area turned into the com- 
mon pool (against payment in 
blocked sterling) the dollars 
which they received for goods 
and services sold to the United 
States. They left it to Great Brit- 
ain to decide what amounts of 
dollars would be allotted to them, 
to pay for a minimum volume of 
essential imports, and what 
amounts were to be used by 
Great Britain in defraying some 
of the costs of war against the 
common enemy. 


To untangle even a part of this 
network of restraints on the free 





Great Britain, one of the great 
trading nations of the world, be 
aided back toward something like 
her free trade policies of former 
years. She cannot begin to re- 
verse the trend without our help. 
Her war-born debts to other 
countries are vastly in excess of 
her immediate means of paying 
them. Many of her foreign in- 
vestments, which formerly were 
a source of overseas income, have 
been sold. Her industries have to 
be reconverted from their war- 
time uses, and her manpower re- 
distributed in a peacetime pattern 
of employment. Much energy, in 
these immediate postwar years, 
will have to be devoted to recon- 
struction or repair of war-torn 
areas. In these circumstances, 
continuance of severe restrictions 
on her foreign trade would be in- 
escapable. With financial aid 
from us and others—Canada has 
already agreed to extend a credit 
to Great Britain which is propor- 
tionately much larger than the 
United States credit—these re- 
strictions and restraints can be 
somewhat relaxed. 


It is clearly in our interest, it 
seems to me, that there be the 
widest degree of freedom in 
world trade, so that multilateral 
exchanges of goods and services 
may take place with a minimum 
of restriction and restraimt, and 
with a minimum of discrimina- 
tion as between nations. That is 
the kind of trade to which our 
economy is supposed to be 
geared, and that is the kind of 
trade which permits the most ef- 
ficient and effective use of the 
world’s resources of men and 
materials. Without our financial 
help in this period of transition 
from war to peace, Great Britain 
could not join us in this world en- 
terprise. With our financial help, 
generously given, she will be able 
to do so. This is a contribution to 
world peace which we cannot af- 
ford to forego. The times:are too 
uncertain, the portents too op- 
pressive. World peace is the goal 
and the only international goal 
which has any relevance in this 
new atomic age. If attainment of 
the goal requires, among other 
things, that a strong, economically 
healthy Britain press forward at 
our side, and I think it does, then 
the risks which may attach them- 
selves to these agreements are 
small risks to take. ; 


But even if these broader con- 
siderations be ignored or mini- 
mized, I still fail to see how a 
Congress which adopted the Bret- 
ton Woods plans by substantial 
majorities could fail to approve 
the Anglo-American Agreements. 
Without our financial aid to Brit- 
ain her participation in the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund be- 
comes either impossible, or a 
sham and a pretense; and with- 
out participation in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, she would 
not be eligible to participate in 
the World Bank. These things 
should have been clear when 
the Bretton Woods program was 
adopted, and they should be clear- 
er now. It seems to me to be a 
sort of political anarchy in the 
field of international economic re- 
lations, to join in setting up inter- 
national institutions of high pur- 
pose and fair promise, and then to 
help make it impossible for them 
to work. 


I feel this the more keenly, be- 
cause of another and even more 
ominous shadow which hangs 
over everything we do and 
everything we say in these revo- 
lutionary times. In a world which 
is groping toward scme means of 
international control of atomic 
energy, time is short. Fumbling 
delay and diplomatic maneuver 
are as obsolete as man himself is 
said to be. Yet the international 
scene is becoming painfully rem- 
iniscent of the spectacle which 
followed the last war, pitiful as 
that performance now appears. It 
is as if old actors were spouting 
old lines on a stage which is about 


flow of trade, it is essential that..to.be blown into eternity. That 





might be all right if your taste | 
runs to the gruesome, but unfor-| 
tunately we, the audience, will | 
also be blown to bits in the proc- 
ess. The complacent may comfort | 
themselves by reflecting that} 
man has survived the invention 
of a whole series of death-dealing 
weapons. But the atomic bomb is 
no blunderbuss replacing the 
bow and arrow—it is a revolu- 
tionary development. Unless we 
prevent wars there will be no ul- 
timate protection against its de- 
structive use. And unless we, and | 





other countries, revolutionize our 
dealing with international affairs, 
we are not going to prevent wags. 
It would be a tragedy—indeed, 
the final tragedy—if the hope and 
promise which lies in the com- 
structive exploitation of atomic 
energy were lost in senseless bat- 
tle. 

In the words of Emerson, these 
are times “when the energies of 
all men are searched by fear amd 
hope.” It will be a good time to 
have lived if our hopes confound 
our fears. 





secret clause under which the 
British Government appears to 
have committed itself to a de- 
tailed arrangement concerning the 
solution of the problem of blocked 
sterling balances. The following 
are the discrepancies between 
the published text of the relevant 
clause of the agreement and the 
details given by Mr. Vinson: 


1. In the agreement Britain 
has undertaken to repay in dol- 
lars part of the blocked sterling 
balances. The amount to be allot- 
ted for that purpose was not 
named, and it was entirely a mat- 
ter of negotiation between Britain 
and the holders of blocked ster- 
ling. According to Mr. Vinson, 
out of the total of £3,500,000,000, 
the amount of £500,000,000 is to 
be repaid in dollars. 


2. It was stipulated in the loan 
agreement that the balance left 
over after the initial dollar pay- 
ment would have to be scaled 
down, but the extent of the cuts 
was not indicated. Mr. Vinson 
stated that the total is to be re- 
duced to £2,000,000,000. 


3. It was agreed that the 
amount left over after the scaling 
down would be consolidated, but 
no period was mentioned in the 
agreement. Mr. Vinson stated that 
the repayment was to be spread 
over 50 years—which happens to 
be precisely the same as the 
period for the repayment of the 
dollar loan to Britain. 

4. It was agreed that the 
amounts to be released would be 
freely convertible, but no actual 
amounts were named in the text. 
Mr. Vinson now states that an ini- 
tial amount of £ 200,000,000 would 
thus be released out of the total 
of £2,000,000,000. 

These details were not included 
in the agreement, and were not 
ratified by the British Parlia- 
ment. They are therefore legally 
not binding on the Government. 
Nevertheless, if an undertaking 
was given it is morally binding, 
and politically it would be expe- 
dient to try to honor it. If that is 
proved to be the position, Parlia- 
ment and the British public will 
bear resentment against the Gov- 
ernment for having misled the 
country by omitting to disclose 
these detailed terms. 

There are also other likely 
grounds for criticism from a Brit- 
ish point of view. The £500,000,- 
000 which is to be ceded to hold- 
ers of sterling is far in excess of 
the amount which was generally 
envisaged to be used for that pur- 
pose. In addition, another £200,- 


000,000 is to be made immediately 
convertible, and there can be no 
doubt that its holders would avail 
themselves of their option. As a 
result, the net increase of dollar 
resources which Britain will ob- 
tain from the loan of £937,500,- 
000 will only be £237,500,000, or 
$950,000,000. Many people who 
considered it worth while to ac- 
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pensation for sacrificing Britain's 
freedom to devalue sterling amd 
to maintain and strengthen her 
unilateral and imperial trading 
system. 

Moreover, it will be argued that 
while Britain will benefit by the 
loan only to the extent of 
000,000, she will have to pay 
interest also on the $2,800,000,000 
which is to be handed over te 
holders of sterling ba.ances. Most 
of this amount is at present im 
vested in Treasury bills, and ony 
costs 4%% per annum. The differ 
ence of 142% has to be added toe 
the interest of 2% paid on $95@- 
000,000. The result is that the real 
rate of interest is not 2% bet 
6.4%. The result is even more uf 
favorable for Britain if, instead 
of calculating the burden to fie 
taxpayer, we reckored the burt 
den to the British balance of pay= 
ments. In addition to the imter= 
est on the part of the loan which 
Britain cannot use for her own 
benefit, she has to repay also the 
principal of $2,800,000,000 in 5® 
years, which represents an add@i- 
tional average burden of some 6% 
per annum. Thus, from the point 
of view of the balance of pay- 
ments, the service of the loam will 
be something like 12%%. 


It is conceivable that one of 
the reasons why the details of the 
terms of repayment of the blocked 
sterling balances were not intend- 
ed to be published was that their 
publication is bound to make the 
task of negotiating agreements 
with holders of sterling balances 
more difficult. So Jong as it was 
assumed that Mr. Dalton has a 
free hand in determining the dol- 
lar amounts to be ceded, the hold- 
ers might be willing to accept 
relatively small amounts. Now 
that they know the grand total 
which Britain is supposed to have 
undertaken to cede, they will all 
claim at least their proportionate 
share in that total. And they will 
be more reluctant to agree to a 
reduction of their claims than 
they would have been if they 
thought that the fixine of the dol- 
lar allocation is an act of grace. 

The whole matter is certain fo 
be raised in Parliament, even at 
the risk of prejudicing the chances 
of the ratification of the loan by 
Congress. 

A preliminary skirmish in the 
Parliamentary battle occurred on 
May 23 when, in reply to a ques- 
tion by Col. Crosthwaite-Eyre 


(Conservative), the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer denied that the 
Government had any commit- 
ments beyond the terms of Article 
10 of the Financial Agreement, 
but stated at the same time that 
there is no difference between the 
British and American interpre- 
tations of that article. While this 
reply allayed fears of the exis- 
tence of secret clauses in the Fi- 
nancial Agreement, British politi- 
cal circles remained perturbed 





cept Bretton Woods and the other 
commitments entailed by the 
agreement of Dec. 6, for the sake 
of a net addition of, say $2,500,- 
000,000 to $3,000,000,000 to the 





[British dollar reserve ‘will con- 


Sider $950,000,000 inadequate com- 


about the possibility of the conm- 
clusion of a supplementary agree- 
ment or understanding on the 
lines indicated by Mr. Vinson. The 
subject is expected to be pursued 
further by British critics of the 
loan, 
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Cooperation of Banks with Government 


(Continued from page 2917) 
than ever before and our Amer- 
ican economy is entering upon a 
new and greater era of activity. 


Production Since V-J Day 


Six months after V-J Day, pro- 
duction by American industry 
had already reached record peace- 
time heights. And despite set- 
backs and very serious adjustment 
problems, the first quarter of this 
year saw it still increasing. The 
national output of goods and 
services during the first quarter, 
measured in physical volume, was 
15% greater than in 1941, the pre- 
vious highest peacetime year, and 
40% greater than in 1929. 


Most of this output is being 
soaked up like rain after a long 
drought, and people are justified 
in asking, ‘Where are the goods?” 
It is difficult for the consumer to 
believe, for instance, that more 
automobile tires are being manu- 
factured than ever in peacetime 
before, and that the output of 
radios, washers, refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, and many other 
badly wanted items is rapidly ap- 
proaching prewar levels. De- 
mand will outrun supply for a 
long time to come. But we can 
take confidence from the fact that 
in spite of the strikes more Amer- 
icans are working today, produc- 
ing more goods, earning more 
money for it, than ever before in 
our peacetime history. 


Critics of Reconversion Policy 


One of the most conclusive 
proofs of our recovery —and to 
me one of the most amusing—is 
the recent change in the line 
taken by severe critics of the 
Administration’s reconversion pol- 
icy. 

When you're traveling a new 
course—as the Administration has 
been doing in this reconversion 
job—it is helpful to be able to 
distinguish between the criticism 
of sincere well-wishers and the 
carping of people who are par- 
tisan and self-interested. But it 
isn’t always easy to do so; the 
brickbats thrown by those who 
hope you'll succeed often look 
very much like the brickbats 
thrown by those hope you'll fail. 


In late weeks, however, it has 
happily become a little easier to 
distinguish between these mis- 
siles. A great many of them are 
being thrown nowadays by peo- 
ple who complain that reconver- 
sion is going better than we 
thought it would. They complain 
that we “predicted” a large un- 
employment during the change- 
over—something which has not 
materialized. 


But let’s look back a little. The 
Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion had to do a lot of 
thinking about the future and 
preparing pians of action long be- 
fore V-J Day. A _ reconversion 
policy which laid down the broad 
lines of orderly procedures had 
to be established well in advance 
and had to be ready for announce- 
ment immediately when the last 
shot was fired. Plans to close out 
the war effort upon short notice 
were worked out with all Gov- 
ernment Departments — advance 
orders were prepared to assure 
that not one war contract would 
remain in effect; not- one man 
would remain in the service; not 
one wartime control would re- 
main on the books for a single 
day longer than was absolutely 
necessary. 

This course was quite different 
from the one followed after World 
War I, when it was thought safer 
to wind up the war effort “grad- 
ually”—when more artillery was 
manufactured in this country 
after the Armistice than before— 
when demobilization of the armed 
forces was much slower. Actually 
in this war we have demobilized 
a little too fast. 


This time the 
tossed the ball to American in- 





Government ! 


dustry. Within 15 days after V-J 
Day the armed services, by pre- 
arranged plans, had cancelled 
over $20 billions in war contracts. 
By the end of the year $65 bil- 
lions in war contracts had been 
terminated, and nearly half of 
the contractors already had their 
money from the Government. By 
the end of the year five and one- 
half million of the armed service 
total of 12 million were out of 
uniform, and demobilization was 
proceeding at the unprecedented 
rate of a million a month. 

Now, plainly, this precipitous 
close-out of the war effort was a 
gamble. It had its serious risks, 
the gravest being that the sudden 
stopping of the most tremedous 
production effort the world has 
ever seen, combined with the 
most rapid demobilization in his- 
tory, would create a temporarily 
depressed situation and throw a 
lot of people out of work. It 
would have been astonishing in- 
deed if the Administration had 
not made its plans known to the 
American people and warned of 
the unemployment danger. If cer- 
tain people wish to cry out, now, 
that those warnings were “un- 
necessary,” I personally am very 
happy about it. Obviously we had 
to prepare for any foreseeable 
contingency — whether it be the 
lion of inflation or the lamb of 
deflation. 


Role of Banks in Reconversion 


Actually, as you all know, 
American industry rose magnif- 
icently to the reconversion chal- 
lenge. The banks led the advance. 
Commercial and industrial loans 
increased nearly $2 billions or 
26%, during the latter half of 
1945, and have been growing ever 
since. 

This record credit service was 
made possible by long prepara- 
tion. The banks were preparing 
for this reconversion job even in 
the midst of their cifficult war 
job, at a time when they were 
handling at least 80% of Govern- 
ment war bond sales to the public, 
at a time when they were han- 
dling and collecting ration cou- 
pons for the nation’s businessmen, 
at a time when they were pro- 
viding an unprecedented amount 
of financial service to the Gov- 
ernment and the public—and all 
this with seriously depleted per- 
sonnel. 

Now, as they emerge from the 
war, the banks have a bigger job 
to do than ever before, and they 
are better prepared to do it. They 
are in the strongest financial po- 
sition in their history. Their 
loans are good. Through conser- 
vative dividend policies, they 
have added a large proportion of 
their wartime profits to capital 
accounts. Their assets are twice 
what they ever were in peace- 
time before, and they hold in trust 
more than twice as much of the 
people’s money. 

This is as it should be—must be 
—if we are to achieve the pros- 
perous future that we foresee for 
this Nation. For these resources 
and these deposits are the stored 
energy of our economic body. 
Money is far more than simply a 
medium of exchange. The money 
that people earn and do not spend 
is economic energy. It is used to 
break new ground and to start 
new enterprises—to build, to 
manufacture, to employ. And in 
our free enterprise system it is the 
banker who holds this energy in 
trust, who conserves it and di- 
rects its flow into the economy. 


Today in this country we have 
a record amount of this energy 
stored up. 

Today in this country we have 
a record need for new enter- 
prises. . 

Today in this country, there- 
fore, the banker has a record job. 

But it is necessary to visualize 
the future more closely if we are 
to realize the true scope of the 
banker’s task in the years to 





come. No one can foresee the fu- 
ture, of course, but we are on the 
threshold of a new world. Lit- 
erally new. We are entering the 
age of plastic and synthetic ma- 
terials, of electronics, of super- 
sonic speeds, and of atomic en- 
ergy. In other words, we shall 
have new materials with which to 
build and manufacture, new 
methods of applying energy, and 
new and boundless sources of the 
very energy we use. It would be 
a reckless man indeed who would 
try to forecast the face of our 
civilization a single short gen- 
eration in the future. 


U. S. in Forefront of New 
Developments 


One thing we do take for 
granted, however, is that the 
United States will lead the way 
in exploring this new world— 
that our industry will be in the 
forefront in developing the new 
way of life. We have many rea- 
sons for believing this. Amer- 
icans have always been pioneers; 
it is part of their nature to attack 
vigorously the new frontiers of 
knowledge that lie before us. 
Americans have always had great 
mechanical competence; the ca- 
pacity of this nation to produce 
has been proven in the war to be 
greater than anyone had dreamed 
possible. 

The ever-expanding American 
educational system will develop 
in Our young men pre-eminent 
fitness to take part in this new 
world. 

But the greatest single factor 
that we depend upon, I think, as 
we enter this new world, is our 
American system of free enter- 
prise. Alone of all the great in- 
dustrial nations of the earth, we 
have insisted upon preserving 
the complete economic freedom 
of the individual. Americans de- 
mand something more than a job 
at which to work. They want to 
choose what that job shall be, 
and they want a wide choice—as 


wide as the whole economy. The 


American who conceives of a bet- 
ter mousetrap expects to have the 
opportunity to make it. He will 
not tolerate—none of us will tol- 
erate—a system which prevents 
him from making it. 


We will not tolerate a regi- 
menting power from above, an 
all-controlling and supposedly 
all-wise government which says: 
“All necessary mousetraps are 
now being made. The best de- 
signs for mousetraps have already 
been discovered.” 

The American producer, 
whether his idea involves .a 
mousetrap or a jet airplane or a 
new application of radar, expects 
—and demands—to be free to go 
ahead and offer it to the public 
in fair competition with already 
established producers. He knows 
that he will have to have a lot on 
the ball to win out: ingenuity, in- 
itiative, and courage. And a bet- 
ter mousetrap. 


Seores Government Dominated 
Economy 


A socialized state—a govern- 
ment - dominated economy —~ is 
powerless to take full advantage 
of this kind of initiative. In such 
a state, who is to decide which 
ideas should be pursued, which 
dropped? Who is to decide upon 
the competence of the man with 
the idea? Who is to authorize the 
expenditure of the state’s econom- 
ic energy—or, in plain words, the 
money? One can only shudder 
at the picture that is called to 
mind of a permanent nationwide 
corps of bureaucrats with arbi- 
trary power to prejudge men’s 
ideas, and arbitrary authority to 
dispense the state’s funds. 


Now let us look at our system 
again and see wherein our tre- 
mendous advantage lies. In the 
United States there are some 15,- 
000 banks — institutions locally 
built and locally financed. They 
are staffed by men who know 
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‘rm them, who are ieaders in their 





their communities and the people 


communities, who have the wel- 
fare of their communities at heart. 
And they are staffed by men of 
vision who, long before the end 
of the war, had begun to organize 
for their postwar job. 

It was more than two years ago, 
while I was still here in St. Louis, 
that I was invited to attend the 
first meeting of the Postwar Small 
Business Credit Commission of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. I was deeply interested in 
the project then; I am even’more 
interested today, now that I see 
the results that have been 
achieved. 

This project strikes directly at 
the heart of our most important 
postwar credit problem. We need 
hundreds of thousands of new 
small businesses; they are the 
backbone of our free enterprise 
system. Not only does small busi- 
ness distribute the products of big 
business and serve the public in 
a thousand ways, but it is also the 
trail blazer of our industrial ad- 
vance. The manufacture of the 
automobile, to begin with, was a 
small business. So also were the 
steam engine, the airplane, the 
radio, and all of the other great 
industries essential to our econ- 
omy today. 


Small Business Financing Plans 


Before the war too often it was 
difficult for the small business 
man to get the credit he needed, 
at the time he needed it, and in 
convenient form. Individual banks 
have their legal lending limits 
and limits to the risks they can 
prudently assume, and in days 
past many of them have not of- 
fered the type of financing that 
suits the small business man’s 
needs. 

Those days are past. America 
is now witnessing the greatest 
team ‘play in financial history. 
Fifteen thousand banks—each a 
separate enterprise in our free 
enterprise economy—have bound 
themselves together with the 
pledge: “Bank credit shall be 
made available to every com- 
petent man, firm, or corporation 
that needs it for a constructive 
purpose.” 

To implement this pledge the 
Smail Business Committee has 
gone ahead on the principle that 
the individual bank which can- 
not grant credit for one reason or 
another will cooperate with the 
applicant and see that he gets the 
money from some other bank or 
group of banks. Correspondent 
banking has been revitalized and 
within the past two years banking 
has come forward with its own 
postwar product—the local credit 
group. The nation is now blank- 
eted with some 48 of these credit 
groups, with a total capital of 
close to $700 millions. Every 
American business, through a lo- 
cal bank, has access to one of 
them. 


I have been deeply impressed 
by what you have told me—and 
what I have read in the national 
press—about your plans for in- 
dustrial expansion here in Mis- 
souri. As you go ahead to fi- 
nance half a billion dollars’ worth 
of new enterprise, the St. Louis 
and St. Joseph credit groups will 
play an indispensable part in the 
program. 


Just about as important as the 
availability of credit to the busi- 
ness man is the type of credit that 
he is able to get. The short-term 
credit traditionally offered by our 
commercial banks in the past, 
with its continuous demands for 
renewal of loans, will not en- 
tirely meet the need of today’s 
business man. The current sys- 
tematic development of the term 
loan—the loan tailored to the 
needs of the customer—will, I am 
convinced, enlarge tremendously 
the service of banking to the 
business man and to the Nation. 

It is important to say a word 
about the service of banking to 
the veteran. It should be pointed 
out at the start that all of the 





plans and enlargement of services 


‘that we have been talking about 


are, in a very real sense, “‘services 
to veterans.’ Yesterday’s GIs are 
tomorrow’s business men. As the 
Nation prospers, so will they 
prosper. 

But in fighting their country’s 
battles the veterans have made 
sacrifices which obligate all of us 
to serve them in a very special 
way during the years just ahead. 
And bankers, because of the na- 
ture of their business, must take 
the lead in implementing the 
Government’s program of assist- 
ance. This obligation has long 
been recognized. Since the for- 
mation of the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Service for War Vet- 
erans in the fall of 1944, the mech- 
anism by which the veteran ob- 
tains his business loan, or his farm 
loan or his home loan, has been 
immeasurably improved. The 
Committee’s recommendations to 
Congress have greatly assisted in 
simplifying the process’ and 
speeding it up. 


Cooperation of Government 
and Banks 


All of us should learn some- 
thing from this kind of banker- 
Government cooperation. I think 
that the relationship between the 
banking business and the Federal 
Government has improved greatly 
in recent months, and I am sure 
that it will continue to improve 
in the future. 

The assistance that the banks 
rendered to the Government in 
financing the war is an outstand- 
ing example of what this coopera- 
tion must be. Now in the peace, 
the banks must take the lead in 
financing the economy; the Gov- 
ernment retires to the role of 
rendering assistance. 

The banks are ready for the job. 
As their postwar plans mature, 
the “problem” of Government 
participation in the credit busi- 
ness—and most of us have thought 
of it as a problem at one time or 
another—will solve itself. Both 
the bankers and the Government 
know that production is now the 
goal of the American economy. 

Both know that it is the banks’ 
job to finance this production. 
Both know that it is the Govern- 
ment’s job to help the banks to 
do thjs, by standing behind the 
bank joans when this is necessary, 
and by offering credit directly 
only in cases where the banks 
have not been able to handle the 
business. The great enlargement 
of the banks’ credit-granting fa- 
cilities that is now taking place 
should steadily reduce the need 
for Government participation— 
and this, again, is as it should be. 

But, financially speaking, the 
war is not over. The Government 
is still fighting inflation, that most 
dangerous aftermath of war. The 
best type of banker-Government 
cooperation will be required to 
stabilize our monetary system. 


While the danger lasts, the Ad- 
ministration will continue its all- 
out fight to keep a workable price 
control system, We will continue 
to allocate scarce materials, limit 
inventories, and prevent the ex- 
cessive expansion of consumer 
credit. 

Until consumer durable goods 
are in considerably greater sup- 
ply it will be necessary to retain 
Regulation “W,” limiting install- 
ment buying. We-cannot afford 
to expand credit while inflation- 
ary forces are pressing so defi- 
nitely. 

You and I both remember what 
inflation did to the country after 
the first World War—what it did 
to the farmer and the business 
man right here in Missouri. It 
must not happen again. 


Banks Should Aid Inflation Fight 


Side by side with the Govern- 
ment, the banker has an inescap- 
able responsibility to wage this 
fight. I have spoken of the bank- 
er’s key position in our modern 
economy; I have spoken of your 
great power. I warn you now that 
if we are to prosper, you must 
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bear a responsibility equal to that 
power. 

We have already been talking 
about the most important aid the 
banker can render to fight infla- 
tion—stimulate peacetime produc- 


tion. It is almost as important, 
however, that you assist the Gov- 
ernment on the other side of the 
. Picture—in reducing abnormal de- 
mand. 

: I think the bankers’ motto dur- 
ing the days ahead should be, 
“Millions for production, but not 
one cent for speculation.” Dur- 
ing these difficult days, credit can 
be destructive as well as con- 
structive. In the public interest, 
and for their own protection, 
banks must discourage credit ap- 
plications that are clearly predi- 
cated on a further rise in prices— 
credit for purely speculative pur- 
chases of real estate, securities, or 
inventories. 

The close cooperation of the 
banks is indispensable to the Gov- 
ernment in carrying out its post- 
war fiscal policy. The Govern- 
- ment will reduce expenditures in 
. @very possible way and during 
the transition period should main- 
tain present tax rates. It appears 
now that the Federal financial 
balance sheet may show a surplus 
for the fiscal year of 1946, and 
certainly we are planning to 
achieve a balanced budget—or 
better—for 1947. 

But the excessive amounts of 
money forced into circulation by 
the financing of the war must be 
reduced in every possible way. 
War loan accounts in banks must 
be used to repay the Government 
debt. The Treasury must refund 
the debt held by the banks into 
the hands of non-bank investors. 
People must be urged to keep 
their Government bonds, and a 
vigorous campaign must be in- 
stituted for the sale of Treasury 
Savings bonds to the public. 

The banks’ help in this program 
is essential not only in the exe- 
cution of the purely banking op- 
erations that it involves, but also 
in persuading the public to do 
their part. The banks are in the 
best position to tell the holders of 
Government securities that they 
are holding the best and safest in- 
vestments in the world, and that 
they will be benefiting them- 
selves and the Nation as a whole 
by keeping them. 


Sacrificing Bank Profits 


Now I have been talking almost 
exclusively about what bankers 
can do to assist Government and 
how they can use their financial 
power and their community pres- 
tige in the public interest. It may 
seen strange to you that I have 
said nothing about the earnings 


of banks. And it may seem 
stranger still that I have been 
suggesting measures — the re- 
funding of the public debt 


out of the banks, for instance—that 
actually will reduce their profits. 
Fifty years ago this would have 
been a strange way to talk to 
bankers. No doubt there are 
cynics today who would tell me 
that it is a futile effort to ask 
bankers to forego income in the 
public interest. And yet the. sta- 
bilization program which I have 
been advocating is only coinci- 
dentally mine—the fact is, that it 
is the program originated and 
publicly advocated by the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association. 


It is not simply a war phenome- 
non that bankers now ask them- 
selves, before taking an action, 
not only, “Will it make money for 
me?” but also, “Is it in the public 
interest?” 


We emerge from the war more 
firmly committed than ever to our 
system of free private enterprise. 
And the object of an individual 
under private enterprise is to 
make money. This is true. But 
we now have a better understand- 
ing of private enterprise than we 
once had. 

A Nation, to be great, must have 
many men who are farsighted 


and unselfish—whose actions are , 


governed primarily by the public 


interest. For want of a better | 
word, let us call them statesmen. 
We will always need statesmen 
in government. But, we have 
learned, in a free economy, if it is 
to survive, that our statesmen 
must be found within the ranks 
of industry—among businessmen, 
farmers, labor leaders, and in fi- 
lance. 

By the very nature of the job 
they have to do, the banks of the 
Nation are obligated to produce a 
goodly proportion of these indus- 
trial statesmen. The guardianship 
of the public funds—of our na- 
tional economic energy — entails 
a great responsibility. 

There is yet another function of 
the banker—a steadily growing 
function—that also entails real re- 
sponsibility. Bankers’ advice, to 
businessmen and others, is becom- 
ing increasingly important in the 
operation of our economy. 

From personal experience I 
know that clients, these days, are 
asking bankers a great many 
questions that do not deal di- 











reetly with their accounts, .. The: 


deals with all segments of the 
economy; he is in a position to see 
both sides of most controversies. 
He can do much when dislocations 
occur—as in today’s labor-man- 
agement disputes—to persuade the 
contending parties to look at their 
problem in terms of their long- 
time interests and of the public 
interest. He can help the con- 
tending parties to reach solutions 
that will bring the greatest good 
to the greatest number. 


The reason is—the public in- 


| terest is the banker’s interest. His 
|responsibility is, first and fore- 


most, to the public welfare. 


The patriotism and the public 
service that the American banks 
provided during the war and the 
farsightedness of their postwar 
plans give me full confidence that 
they will not be found lacking in 
this responsibility. 

I have greatly enjoyed my short 
visit here and I appreciate your 
invitation to be with you. I shall 
continue to look to many of you 


shere,.fer. advice and counsel in 





banker is in a key situation; he 


‘the days to come. 





~ Wages : Prices 


price policy is adhered to in the 
operation of the OPA, the “black 
market” will continue to increase 
in those commodities which lend 
themselves to this type of distri- 
bution. An extreme example of 
the black market was the speak-— 
easy during the prohibition era. 
Gangsterism, crime, and intemper-— 
ance were spawned by open flout 
ing of a law almost completely 
lacking in public support. 


50% Hourly Wage Raise 

What is demanded in the pres-— 
ent situation is prompt and un- 
blinking recognition of the in-— 
crease in production costs occa-— 
sioned by arbitrary wage gains 
since 1941. This is the second, but 
primary inflationary factor which 
inevitably will increase the price 
of all types of goods and services 
substantially above present levels, 
and permanently during the fore- 
seecable future. 

While public attention has been 
focussed upon the approximately 
1842-cent increases more recently 
granted in the basic industries, 
little note has been given to the 
fact that U. S. Bureau of Labor 
data reveals that average straight- 
time hourly wage rates, eliminat- 
ing overtime, have thus been in-— 
creased more than 60% since 1941. 
That year is selected as a base 
for comparison in our study since 
it was the last period of full 
peacetime production, involving 
also the operation of normal sup-— 
ply and demand influences on 
wages and prices. With subse- 
quent conversion of a large por- 
tion of the nation’s manufacturing 
facilities to the production of war 
material, the Government became 
the chief customer. It paid nego- 
tiated rather than competitive 
prices. 

Wartime wage rates were very 
largely the product of political 
arrangement arrived at through 
bargaining and pressure between 
unions and the Government. High 
weekly take-home pay, financed 
by Government debt, was simply 
a cost of getting the war job done. 
It should not be confused with an 
equitable pay scale based upon 
normal consumer demand. 


World War I Cost Increases 


While some political aspects of 
the current labor disturbances are 
of recent origin, the over-all wage 
increases to date are not yet as 
great, percentagewise, as took 
place during and shortly after 
World War I. But the fruits of 
mass production, scientific man-— 
agement, and improved technology 


were realized at.that time to a 





greater extent than ever before 
or since. In our competitive econ- 
omy selling prices are determined 


and Securities 


(Continued from page 2916) 


{largely by the cost of production 
and distribution. These costs, in 
| turn, depend upon the hourly pay 
|scale and rate of production. A 
| change in one of these factors can 
'compensate for or offset an in- 
|crease in the other. 

| In the accompanying table we 
| have shown a comparison of wage 
| rates, labor productivity, and the 
'resulting unit cost of production 
| during and after World War I. 
These calculations indicate that, 
| related to 1914 as a base equal to 
| 100, production costs during the 
|flush ’20s were 53% above 1914 
|due to the wage increases in the 
|interim. Wholesale prices of man— 
ufactured goods were similarly 
pushed up to a level 48%, and the 
total cost of living 65% above 
1914. This brief comparison dem- 
onstrates the fact that national 
prosperity is dependent upon ef- 
ficient volume production rather 
than inflated money incomes. 


Current Dollar “Devaluation” 


There is a similar “devaluation” 
of the dollar going on now. Aver- 
age hourly wage rates have in-— 
creased from 66.4 cents in 1941 
to approximately $1.08 currently, 
or 63%. There is as yet no tangi- 
ble indication that labor produc— 
tivity in this postwar period will 
be substantially greater than in 
1941. On the contrary, some man- 
ufacturers complain of declines as 
much as 35% in the amount of 
production per labor-hour now as 
compared with prewar. 

Undoubtedly every effort will 
be made during the present twi- 
light period to effect labor econ-— 
omies, but increased production 
costs, at least to the extent of the 
wage increases to date, are an 
accomplished fact. In contrast, 
wholesale prices of manufactured 
goods under OPA price ceilings 
have been allowed to rise only 
20% and the cost of living 24% 





NA—Not available. 





above the level of January, 1941. 
The “production cost, price, and 
cost-of-living” pattern was un- 
mistakable following War I, and 
there is no reason to believe that 
there would be any marked devi- 
ation from a similar trend at this 
time were it not for OPA price 
policies. As consumers, we all rue 
the thought of a drastic increase 
in the cost of living. But goods 
cannot be produced at a loss, so 
that the readjustment of dollar 
values now in process will have 
to be allowed for in the manage— 
ment of our personal affairs. 

In order to estimate approxi- 
mately the extent of readjustment 
of prices and cost-of-living levels 
required to effect a balance with 
production costs, two assumptions, 
A and B, may be made. Assump-— 
tion A (see table) presumes a re— 
sumption of labor productivity at 
the 1941 level. On this basis, unit 
production costs will have risen 
by the same amount percentag-— 
wise as current wage rates. To 
bring “manufactured goods” and 
“cost of living” into line would 
require average increases of ap-— 
proximately 36% and 32% in these 
price factors, respectively, above 
present levels. 

Under “B,” it may be assumed 
from a study of long-term trends 
that labor productivity will reflect 
an accumulated gain of 15% above 
January, 1941. An 18% rise in 
wholesale prices and 15% in the 
cost-of-living index would be re— 
quired to reestablish a balance 
with manufacturing costs under 
this assumption. These estimates 
are admittedly very approximate 
and represent over-all national 
averages, but they serve to define 
within broad limits the extent of 
further inflation inherent in the 
arbitrary wage increases to date. 
Undoubtedly, fresh demands for 
wage hikes will be generated by 
actual inflation of the cost of liv- 
ing, so that a minimum increase 





stored to the management of our 
Federal finances. 


Fixed Incomes Hit 


- The purchasing power of static 
and fixed incomes, and the “real” 
value of high-grade credit obliga- 
tions, will be reduced a minimum 
of 20%. It is anticipated that 
during the near-term and the mal— 
adjustments described above will 
result in manufacturing losses in 
some industries, and dividend 
omissions in weaker situations. 
But, in the long run, we are con- 
fident that our economy will be 
permitted to respond to the exist- 
ing pressure toward full employ— 
ment and reasonable profits. Re- 
cent examples of price relief and 
the lifting of ceilings applicable 
to products not ineluded in the 
“cost-of-living” formula are evi- 
dence of a strong trend in this 
direction. 


Subject to intermediate risks, 
protection against decline in pur- 
chasing power of the dollar dur- 
ing the current period of read- 
justment will be afforded by the 
holding of strongly situated equi- 
ties. Since price-wage relation- 
ships, and war-deferred consumer 
demand, as well as purely man-— 
agement factors, vary widely as 
between industries and individual 
companies, careful selection based 
upon the merits of specific situ- 
ations is dictated. 

With these conditions in mind, 
issues least vulnerable to the wage 
factor and where dividends are 
amply protected by earning power 
and company resources are ones 
we recommend purchasing at this 
time. For instance, stocks of some 
of the companies engaged in ex-— 
tractive industries (petroleum and 
mining) offer the type of protec— 
tion needed, since underground 
reserves will in effect be revalued 
with the general price level, and 
the ratio of wages to selling price 





of at least 20% in the latter may 
be expected. 


Subsidies A Political Expedient 


Efforts are being made to stave 
off the day of reckoning with the 
consumer who is only vaguely 
aware as yet of the cost-of-living 
rise which has already been 
staked out. One device is through 
an extension of the Federal “sub-— 
sidy” palliative in order to en-— 
courage the production of critical 
commodities which otherwise 
would have to be sold at a loss 
under present price ceilings. The 
most ambitious of these at the 
moment is the $600 million sub-— 
sidy which its sponsors promise 
will break the building materials 
log—jam. 

The sleight-of-hand involved is 
simple. You get your building 
materials at the old price, but you 
and your neighbor (who doesn’t 
happen to be building a home this 
year) will eventually pay the dif- 
ference represented by increased 
production costs, in the form of 
taxes. This obvious political ex-— 
pedient could be employed on a 
wide scale, particularly with re- 
spect to consumer goods, but will 
ultimately have to yield to higher 





bonafide prices at the point of 
production if sanity is to be re- 


OF LIVING 


is less than average. Merchandise 
shares of well-managed organiza— 
tions will also benefit directly by 
high-level consumption predicated. 
upon the breaking of bottlenecks 
now impending the flow of goods. 


Selected automotive, radio, 
chemical, and finance (banks and 
insurance) issues also deserve 
close scrutiny in the process of 
rounding out the “growth” fund 
designed to protect the owner 
against inflation in the face of 
some continued unsettlement. 
Typical examples of strongly situ- 
ated companies among these 
groups are Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, Kennecott Copper, Good— 
vear, Sears Roebuck, International 
Cellucotton, International Detrola, 
Bank of America, and Security 
First National Bank. 








New York Stock Exchange 


Weekly Firm Changes 

The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following 
weekly firm changes: 

Tuller, Crary & Co., New York 
City, will retire as a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange on 
May 3ist, when Raymond de 
Clairville, the Exchange member, 





withdraws from the firm. 


COMPARISON OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION COSTS vs. COMMODITY PRICES AND COST 


4 


World War I vs. World War II 


Wage Rates per Production Calculated Wholesale 
Hour, Over.ime Per Labor Unit Cost of Manuf’d Total Cost 
Eliminated Hour Production Goods Price of Living 
Years Cents Index Index Index Index Index 
WORLD WAR I (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1914 24.7¢ 100 100 100 100 100 
1919 49.6 201 98 205 194 167 
1920 60.6 245 110 223 243 193 
1921 52.4 212 119 178 158 167 
Average 1922-1929 55.9 226 148 153 148 165 
WORLD WAR II 
1941 (Jan.) 66.4c 100 100 100 100 100 
1945 (Dec.) 94.1 142 NA NA 120 124 
*Indicated postwar II, to date 108.0 163 A 100 A163 A Plus 36% A Plus 32% 
B115 B142 BPlus18% B Plus 15% 


Sources of Basic Data: National Industrial Conference Board, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
National Bureau of Economic Research. 


Column (4) calculated by dividing (2) by (3). 
*Assuming average 15% over-all wage rate increase 1946 to date. 
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Our Industrial Relations Problem 


(Continued from pabe 2915) 
through which we aie now pass- 
ing in the ra.lroad industry. 

Let me repeat. I am for collec- 
tive bargaining and for all that 
_ collective bargaining should mean. 
I am for the enactment of laws, 
federal and state, to the extent it 
can be demonstrated that they will 
facilitate collective bargaining. I 
am for extesion of the principles 
_ of the Railway Labor Act either 

by law or by voluntary agree- 
ments between .the parties, if the 
application of those principles will 
result in the more orderly settle- 
ment of labor disputes. 


Practices Hampering Collective 
Bargaining 

But a whole series of practices 
has grown up which do not in- 
volve the relationship beiween 
employer and employee. They are 
not issues that can be solved by 
collective bargaining agreements. 
I refer to such practices as coer- 
cion, violence, intimidation, mass 
picketing, sit-down strikes, block- 
ing of the public highways by 
strikers, prevention of access to 
private property, interference 
with the interstate movement of 
goods, and secondary * boycotts. 
They do not represent law and 
order, but mob rule. These are of- 
fenses against the public order 
ahd security. They engender strife, 
disorder and bitterness, and are 
' real obstacles and impediments to 
orderly collective bargaining. 
These obstacles must be removed 
by.legislation, which will clearly 
and unequivocally outlaw these 
practices, so that the pathway to 
lab6F peace may be made clear. If 
they are allowed to continue un- 
checked they will in time under- 
mine the entire practice of collec- 
tive bargaining as an effective 
instrument through which labor 
and management can reach accord. 
Such legislation would be by no 
means anti-labor legislation. It 
would simply make all citizens 
€qually responsible under the law 
for acts injurious to the public. 
Nor is there need for delay in 
considering such legislation. The 
facts are known to all. The public 
has suffered far too long from 
these abuses. They cannot longer 
be tolerated or countenanced by 
labor leaders or by management. 
The Federal Government in its 
sphere, and the States jin theirs, 
‘ should make sure that they have 
* adequate laws to prohibit these 
iniquitous practices. Such laws are 
basic in any program for indus- 
trial peace. 


Proposals Regarding Public 
Utility Strikes 


But. what shall be done, if any- 
thing, about a kind of strike which 
is so prevalent today, and to which 
the American people are particu- 
larly allergic. I mean strikes in 
the public utility field and in those 
basic industries and services 
where continuous operation is 
vital and necessary to the public 
health, safety and security. Three 
principal suggestions have been 
made as to what might be invoked 
in such cases. They are: 


1. Compulsory arbitration. 

2. Government seizure and op- 
eration, with appropriate penalties 
for conspiracy or concerted activi- 
ties which would bring about in- 
terruption of service or pro- 
duction. 

3. Application of anti-trust laws 
to labor conspiracies which are in 
restraint of trade. 

Let me discuss briefly these 
three proposals. 

First: Compulsory arbitration. 
This is far from a novel proposal 
It has been discussed for many 
years by employers, by labor 
. leaders and by legislators. I am 


fully aware of the objections that 


have been raised. 

Compulsory arbitration may be 
entrusted to persons who prove 
incompetent to pass upon the is- 
sues and as a result make unsound 
decisions. Compulsory - arbitration 


transfers to a third party or 
parties the duties of making deci- 
sions that will affect the business 
and its employees indefinitely. 
The success of compulsory arbi- 
tration is net assured unless pro- 
visions are made by law to ban 
strikes and to bring about the 
acceptance of the awards. 

Both management and labor 
have generally opposed compul- 
sory arbitration. There have been 
suspicions that arbitrators ap- 
pointed by Government have not 
been impartial, and that their 
appointment may have been 
dictated by political expediency. 
Compulsory arbitration involves 
extensive Government participa- 
tion or intervention in labor dis- 
putes — upon which all classes 
of right thinking citizens look 
with misgiving. However, I call 
upon you carefully to weigh in 
the balance these manifest dis- 
advantages on one side, and on 
the other the extent to which 
Governmental intervention is tak- 
ing place today, to all intents and 
purposes, where Government ac- 
tually fixes the terms of work 
contracts, often upon the terms 
demanded by workers. 

Twenty years ago, following the 
First World War, Congress was 
engaged in the consideration of 
legislation that ultimately became 
the Railway Labor Act. The situa- 
tion following the war had been 
not unlike that we face today. 
There had been strikes in the steel 
and coal industries. There had 
been several strikes of longshore- 
men which had tied up the harbor 
of New York for a lengthy period. 


The Senate passed a bill to pro- 
vide for compulsory arbitration to 
outlaw strikes. It never became 
law. 

Yes, I am aware of the objec- 
tions to compulsory arbitration. 
But I renew my observation, we 
must never again pass through a 
situation like that which now con- 
fronts us. Should we try compul- 
sory arbitration? I do not have 
the answer for you but I think 
that business men and the public 
in general should review their 
consideration of this suggestion, 
along with others, in the light of 
recent events. 


Government Seizure 


Second: Government Seizure 
and Operation. The Legislature of 
the State of New Jersey, respond- 
ing to the leadership of Governor 
Edge, recently enacted a law to 
provide for the taking over of 
utilities when strikes impend. 
Proposals for the same purpose 
but with broader coverage are 
under consideration in Congress. 
I refer to the Lucas proposal. Here 
again, I am aware of the objec- 
tions to the plan. There is a fear, 
perhaps well-founded, that offi- 
cers of the Government, federal or 
state, will compromise and grant 
labor’s demands whether they be 
right or wrong. But again I say, 
we cannot afford strikes in our 
utilities and certain essential in- 
dustries and this proposal war- 
rants careful consideration. 


Third: Regulation of labor 
monopolies. One of the lessons 
that we are learning in connection 
with the labor disputes in the coal 
and railroad industries is that to- 
day we have monopolies more 
destructive to the public interest 
than any that have occurred in 
the past. 

Today, some labor leaders are 
infinitely more powerful as 
monopolists than the capitalists 
and promoters of yesteryear—the 
men of business whose names and 
operations are now almost for- 
gotten. 

More than fifty years ago the 
Federal Government took steps to 
outlaw monopolistic -practices in 


‘| business ‘through the passage of 


the Sherman Act. In succeeding 
years as new abuses became evi- 











dent, additional legislation was 
enacted. 
The question -I have raised is—— 





Should the powers of the labor 
unions that cause such strikes be 
curtailed through statutes analo- 
gous to our anti-trust laws which 
curb monopolies in business? 

In a representative democracy 
such as ours there is no place for 
government by organized minori- 
ties who through monopolistic 
practices interfere with the public 
welfare. We cannot allow organ- 
ized minorities to rule by force, 
threat, or intimidation. 


I have been placing emphasis 
upon the strikes that cause stop- 
pages in production or services 
that affect directly and immedi- 
ately, the public health, safety and 
welfare. Before I pass to other 
phases of my subject, I wish to 
make a few observations to em- 
ployers on the subject of the 
health, safety and welfare of our 
employees predicated upon the is- 
sues in the coal controversy. 


I think that we employers must 
take forward-looking action in 
providing facilities and services 
for the conservation of the health 
of our workers, In many cases I 
think we need to do more in the 
direction of provisions for safety 
at the work place. I think also 
that we must support proposals 
for the strengthening of State 
laws relating to safety and safety 
inspections. These things we must 
do if we are to meet our respon- 
sibilities to our employees. We 
must be leaders, not followers in 
devising safety and health plans 
for the benefit of emplovees. 

I return again to a discussion of 
strikes. Any strike is an economic 
loss. A strike in a furniture fac- 
tory or a shoe shop is costly. It is 
costly to the worker, to the em- 
ployer and to all those who do 
business with these factories. 


Effects of Strikes 


When a strike hits a single shop, 
the public cOncern may not be 
great especially if the public can 
get like goods from other fac- 
tories. Yet, even in this situation, 
work stoppages should be avoided. 
When, as in the past few months, 
hundreds of factories are closed 
down by strikes, the public inter- 
est is great. 

Some months ago, the United 
Steel Workers made wage and 
other demands upon the compara- 
tively small number of basic steel 
companies. But the union did not 
stop there. It made similar. de- 
mands upon the very numerous 
companies with which the union 
had agreements but most of which 
were not themselves engaged in 
steel production, — they were the 
companies that use steel for fabri- 
cation and buy their steel from 
the basic steel companies. 

When the wage issue of the 
basic steel companies was re- 
solved — the union having gained 
a large part of what it sought— 
and the strike came to an end, 
union pressure was brought to bear 
upon these other companies to ac- 
cept the same wage increases as 
had been gained for the workers 
of the basic steel companies. Com- 
pany after company in the steel 
fabricating business capitulated 
and was coerced into granting 
these same wage increases. As a 
result, they were confronted not 
only with the additional labor cost 
represented by the wage increases 
to their own employees, but also 
by the increases in prices for the 
steel they had to buy from the 
basic steel companies. Exercise of 
monopolistic power by the union 
made this situation possible. 


Perfecting Colleotive Bargaining 


I wish now to make a few ob- 
servations about the procedures of 
collective bargaining, because I 
know that if they are perfected, 
the use of these procedures will be 
helpful. The National Chamber 
has defined collective bargaining 
and stated its objective as follows: 

“Collective bargaining on wages, 
hours and working conditions 
should be a process by which an 


employer and the freely chosen 
representatives of workers nego- 


tiate in the interest of effecting al 


ransaction mutually advantageous 
to the employer, to employee, and 
to the public served by the enter- 
prise of which they are a part. 
Thus, collective bargaining should 
be carried on. with conscientious 
endeavor to understand each 
other’s problems and in the inter- 
est of stabilizing employment 
relations,” 


Progress has been made. That 
fact. stood out in the President’s 
Labor-Management Conference 
last November. The Conference 
was called a failure by many ob- 
servers. However, in reaching 
agreement upon orderly. proce- 
dures for collective bargaining its 
results were substantial. Labor 
and management delegates unani- 
mously agreed on collective bar- 
gaining steps that should be fol- 
lowed in the initial negotiation of 
contracts between employers and 
labor organizations, in the re- 
newal of contracts, and in the 
handling of grievances that arise 
under contracts. 


Collective bargaining carried on 
in accordance with these accepted 
procedures can be aided by the 
utilization of voluntary services in 
conciliation and mediation. In 
some circumstances where collec- 
tive bargaining fails, arbitration— 
agreed to voluntarily — may be 


‘needed to resolve particular issues. 


Compulsion by law or Govern- 
ment intervention should not be 
necessary in ordinary cases, nor 
should the right to strike be 
abridged where a work stoppage 
would not be a breach of contract 
nor inimical to the public interest. 
I emphasize the words “public 
interest.” 

We all know, as I have said, 


that even where there has been | 


conscientious endeavor through 
collective bargaining to reach an 
agreement between an employer 
and the union, resort to a strike 
frequently is not avoided. What is 
the next step? Do we need more 
Federal law on collective bar- 
gaining? The Chamber’s policy 
declaration of labor relations in- 
cludes this statement: 


“We believe that the best in- 
terests of all citizens of the United 
States are served by a minimum 
of regulative legislation regarding 
employer-employee disputes and 
by a maximum of free collective 
or individual bargaining within 
the framework of the Bill of 
Rights, the Constitution of the 
United States and those general 
laws which protect all citizens ir- 
respective of their personal 
status.” 


The National Labor Relations Act 


We have one law that its spon- 
sors asserted should minimize in- 
dustrial disputes — the National 
Labor Relations Act. It has not 
accomplished that result. Strikes 
today are more numerous than 
ever before. Although any one 
federally imposed law would not 
bring about industrial peace, the 
law as it stands today is so com- 
pletely one-sided that its revision 
is urgently needed. The National 
Chamber’s declaration on _ this 
said: 

“It is a fundamental principle 
that there should be equality be- 
fore the law. That principle is 
not recognized in the National 
Labor Relations Act, the avowed 
purpose of which was to diminish 
the causes of labor disputes. The 
law should be revised to bring 
about an equality of rights as to 
employers and to employees.” 


Several of our states have 
enacted labor relations laws and 
the testimony of citizens of those 
states reveals that they work far 
better in their limited fields of ap- 
plication than the Federal law. 
The National Chamber believes 
that: other states should consider 
the enactment of similar legisla- 
tion. 

- I-see opportunities, also, outside 
of law, to advance the cause of 
industrial peace. I see ~hope 





through the acceptance by -beth 





parties of some plan that will 
avoid work stoppages. 

Many of you will recall the 
elevator strike in New York City, 
Indeed, some of you living in New 
Jersey found it impossible to 
reach your offices in the sky- 
scrapers of the city. 


A strike of the elevator opera- 
tors is not limited in its effects 
to the building itself. It may inter- 
fere with office operations. and 
hamper the flow of ‘important 
goods and services in plants lo- 
cated hundreds of miles away, 
Furthermore, it makes innocent 
tenants of the building victims 
of a labor-dispute to which they 
are in no sense a party. Similar 
effects are felt when a strike of 
tugboat operators ties up shipping. 
A hospital employees’ strike, or a 
strike which stops the distribution 
of the city’s milk supply, may cost 
human lives. 


A Salutary Example 


Perhaps the agreement entered 
into by the building owners and 
building employees’ unions in 
New York City presents a salu- 
tary example of what can be done, 

The plan contemplates an agree- 
meni to extend for ten years, with 
the following provisions: The con- 
tract provides that 60 days before 
the expiration date of the annual 
agreement the parties shall enter 
into direct negotiations. If 15 days 
before the expiration of the con- 
tract the parties have not agreed, 
both parties must confer with the 
New York Mediation Board for 
the purpose of concilation of their 
differences. 

In the event that the dispute 
cannot be successfully mediated 
before the expiration date, the 
Board of Mediation will seek to 
induce the parties to submit their 
differences to arbitration. Failing 
in this, the Board will request the 
Governor of the State to appoint 
a fact-finding commission of three 
public members to investigate the 
dispute and submit their report 
and recommendations to the Gov- 
ernor within 30 days. Within 15 
days thereafter the Governor may 
make public the report and its 
recommendations. 


For 45 days after the expiration 
of the contract, the status quo will 
prevail and the parties agree that 
there shall be no stoppages of 
work, no strikes, no lockout, no 
picketing. 

The- plan is predicated on the 
belief that public opinion can bt 
counted upon to respond over- 
whelmingly and make it impos- 
sible for either labor or manage- 
ment to ignore the recommenda- 
tions of the publicly sponsored 
fact-finding commission. 

In closing, let me repeat. To- 
night, the nation’s business is al- 
most at a standstill. Reconversion 
from war to peace is stifled by 
this devastating epidemic of 
strikes. The situation must never 
occur again. I have not told you 
how it can be avoided, but I have 
suggested three possible courses 
of action. Let us study those pro- 
posals and any others that give 
indications of satisfactory result. 
Let us not delay. Action is needed, 


This country has faced many 
crises, Yet, somehow, it always has 
come through. We never yet have 
failed to meet any situation that 
has urisen. Surely, we have the 
brains, the capacity, the states- 
manship to resolve our labor dif- 
ficulties, no matter how large they 
loom, 

We must approach this, the 
country’s outstanding problem 
today, in good temper, in friendly 
spirit and with faith and confi- 
dence in our fellow men. 


Frank H. Mifflen to Be 
W. R. K. Taylor Partner. 


Frank H. Mifflen will become a 
partner in W..R. K. Taylor & Co., 
120 Broadway,’ New York City, 
members. of- the: New York Stock 
Exchange, as of. June 6th. He has 
been associated with the firm for 
many -years. ; A 
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“The Outlook for Security Prices 


(Continued from page 2911) 
Was going down to the low edge 
of that range it was apt to do it 
sometime during the first four 
months. 

Looking beyond the first four 
months, although the earnings 
that I could foresee did not seem 
to provide a basis for a very high 
level of the Dow-Jones average, 
still the probability was that the 
rate for the latter part of the year 
would be sufficiently high so that 
it would be possible to get up to 
250. Now, that is the background. 


Basic Bullish Factors 
It seems to me at the present 


| time that the fundamentals of the 


} 


H 


situation indicate the logic of re- 
maining bullish on the long-term 
trend of the market. I think we 
have no doubt despite strikes that 
eventually we are going to have 
a very high level of business—we 
have quite a high one now and 
it will be higher—and that either 
the demise or curtailment of OPA, 


| probable labor legislation, and the 


resolution of some of the labor 
factors in the situation, make it 
probable that at some place we 
will reach a point that will justify 
higher levels than we now see. 
Also, I am not inclined to dis- 


| agree entirely with the market. Its 





‘retention? 


present attitude very obviously is 
that something of that sort is 
going to be the conclusion. And, 
so to speak, why bother about the 
current difficulties? They will be 
over sometime, and why not buy 
earnings that may be nine months, 
a year, a year and a half away? 


The Seasonal Influence 


Going on from there, I can add 
to the bullish factors in the situa- 
tion. At the current moment we 
are entering what is traditionally 
the good season for the market. It 
is about the only thing left in the 
stock market as we know it today 
which so far has not double 
crossed us. However, I even won- 
der whether that is finally not 
going to double cross us, because 
I cannot help remembering last 
year’s experience when the in- 
dustrial average made its high for 
the summer period at the begin- 
ning of the seasonal, favorable 
period, and then declined when it 
should have been going up. 

Possibly that will be a good 
thing; then all the things that are 
sacrosanct about the market will 
be. put to rest and we can start 
all over again on a completely 
fresh basis. 


Besides that, we have other fac- 
tors which are now coming in and 
which are on the bullish side. I 
have mentioned OPA with certain 
qualifications; either its demise 
or extreme curtailment; the prob- 
ability of changes in the labor 
laws; the additional factor that 
we are heading up for an elec- 
tion. Whether rightly or wrongly 
the belief is that the Republicans 
have a very good chance of cap- 
turing the majority of the House. 
I think that belief certainly will 
at least persist until that day in 
November when the elections ac- 
tually take place. 

So whether it is right or wrong, 
and I have no opinion on that 
subject, the hope on that score 
will be a factor in this market 
from here on. 


Federal Tax Policy Will Stimulate 
Dividend Distribution 


There is another factor which 
I think is already in the market 
and will become increasingly 
powerful as the year goes on, and 
that is the reactivation of Section 
102 of the Internal Revenue Code. 
As most of you probably know 
that is the Section which permits 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
to assess penalty taxes against 
corporations that fail to pay out 
a sufficient’ amount of their earn- 
ings. Now, what is a sufficient 
pay-out and what is unjustified 
Well, that is some- 
thing that the Treasury Depart- 





ment and the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. make up their own 
minds about, but there is every 
indication from Washington that 
that Section is about to be strongly 
reactivated, and that the handling 
of it will be very tough. 


As a basis to go on, as a general 
yard-stick, probably our best bet 
is to take the proportion of pre- 
war payments of payments out 
of net profits, which on an over- 
all corporate basis in 1939 was 
63%. It does not vary very much 
from the usual Dow-Jones aver- 
age of payments of 67% of earn- 
ings. The figure dropped all the 
way to 39% during the war. Con- 
sequently, it seems to me that 
there are a very considerable 
number of companies which have 
either used the war period and 
the current period to retire all or 
a very large portion of their debt, 
and who have ploughed back 
earnings in a very substantial 
way, which from here on must 
give very serious consideration to 
paying out substantially larger 
amounts of dividends. The pen- 
alty. is a decidedly high one. It 
is 274%% on unjustifiable reten- 
tion of earnings under $100,000 
and 38%% on anything over 
$100,000. 


In the instance of a company 
which earned $1,000,000 and paid 
out $500,000, where the Bureau 
decided too much had been re- 
tained, the tax would be 384% 
on the remaining $500,000. That 
is a very stiff penalty for a cor- 
poration to encounter, and I think 
it would pose a very great prob- 
lem for the directors and manage- 
ment to justify to the stockholders 
why they had encountered such a 
penalty. 

As you all know, the Treasury 
Department and the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue do not pay any 
great attention to whether a com- 
pany is a growing company or 
whether it has particular, special 
reasons for retaining earnings, 
whether it is better able to use 
those earnings than the stock- 
holders to whom they will pay it 
out. In other words, it seems to 
me you have a clear upward trend 
in dividend payments already un- 
der way, and this will exercise a 
distinct accelerating factor. 


That, it seems to me, summa- 
rizes a good deal of the bullish 
side of the situation as I see it. It 
seems to me there is more justifi- 
cation now than there was in 
January certainly for believing 
that the bottom side of the range 
of this market would be 180. 


Forecasters’ General Bullishness 
Is Alarming 


Now, let us take a look at the 
other sideoftherange,or250. Well 
to begin with, I, like most people, 
have always been a little leery 
about being in the company of a 
very large majority. I would just 
like to mention these few facts. 
A poll of thirty Boston analysts 
was taken last week on the end 
of the year basis, and it found 
them bullish 28 to two. The 
average of their forecasts for, 
roughly, November - December 
was 245. A survey of New York 
opinion—it was taken very re- 
cently—was almost unanimously 
bullish, and the average of the 
forecasts for that group for the 
end of the year was 250. An ad- 
ditional survey was made as to 
the outlook for the market in 
November or, roughly speaking, 
the end of the year. 


Well, there was one bear, as I 
remember it, and 28 bulls, and al- 
though no exact guesses were 
made at that time on forecasts, in- 
dividual comment indicated a quite 
unanimous belief that at the end 
of the year the market probably 
would be at 250. This is a rather 
frightening unanimity of opinion, 
and that made me reinvestigate 
my 250 with a good deal of care, 
and the first thing I ran across in 





investigating it was the bond 


market, and I could not help but 
come to the conclusion that the 
bond market fails to provide at 
the present time the background 
for quite as bullish a situation as 
250. 

Bond Market Action 


I think I can leave out for the 
moment the performance of Gov- 
ernmént bonds, of the very best 
grade corporate and the good 
grade corporate bonds, because 
there we have the special factor 
coming in of the end of what may 
be the long march in money rates, 
and the failure of those sections 
of the bond market to rally after 
the sharp decline may be nothing 
more than a readjustment to a 
new situation, and I certainly do 
not think it has any direct bear- 
ing on the stock market. 


The Doubtful Action of Rail Bonds 


But if you look down into spec- 
ulative rail bonds, which I have 
always thought are intimately 
connected with the stock market, 
you have a very surprising situa- 
tion. I am going to drop out of 
consideration here the receiver- 
ship rail bonds because there 
again I think there is a special 
situation due to the prospect of 
most reorganization plans being 
either thrown out or radically 
changed, a prospect which has 
produced its own effect upon 
that market. So I come down to 
the second grade rail bonds which 
are fundamentally still specula- 
tive bonds. One or two of the 
bonds in the average might be 
called money risks, but the large 
proporation is credit risk. That 
average made a high in February 
of 103.04; it declined with the 
market in February to 101.41; 
came back again in April to 103 to 
make a double top; turned down 


production has been cut down to 
two-thirds of what it should be by 
strikes among their suppliers. 
These strikes affect 124 suppliers 
and have had virtually no pub- 
licity. 

In other words, I greatly ques- 
tion whether the economy has not 
even though temporarily, been so 
seriously disrupted and will con- 
tinue to be so seriously disrupted 
by strikes, large and small, that it 
might be that the volume we hope 
for, and which is necessary foi 
very big earnings, may be some- 
what farther away than we hav: 
been thinking. 


The Prospective Maritime Strik< 


I know the market has held ex 
tremely well in the face of twe 
very serious strikes, so possibly 
I should not mention the possibil- 
ity of another very serious strike 
but I do not think that a grea 
deal of consideration has beer 
given so far to the effects of the 
maritime strike which is callec 
for June 15. Just one result o* 
that, which will interest all of us 
would be that there would be nc 
tankers moving to the East, anc 
think of the effect of that on the 
gasoline supply of the East. 

It makes, you stop and think 
and the best information I car 
— is that that strike will com< 
off. 


o 


The Significance of Current 
Market Action 


The current action of the mar 
ket and its action over the pas 
three or four weeks, which I hac 
believed would be another testin: 
period for it, has been overall] ex- 
traordinarily good. I would like 
to point out, however, that peopl. 
have said how extraordinary it i: 
that the market does not go down 
Well, that is extraordinary, but 
on the other hand, the market ha: 
been using up during that perio? 
I believe, some proportion of it 





again while the stock market was 
holding up reasonably well, and 
proceeded to decline to new low 
ground in late April and early 
May. 

During the past few days, while 
the rail stocks have been putting 
on a distinctly bullish perform- 
ance, that average managed its 
first rally in three weeks, the “ex- 
traordinary” amount of 44 cents. 
Then yesterday it went down and 
made a new low; at noon today it 
made another new low. I bring 
that up principally because it 
seems to me it: raises a question 
regarding the volume of ’business 
over the immediate future and its 
relation to the question of rail 
earnings. 


It is possible I think to project 
better earnings for a large num- 
ber of railroads on a 1942 volume 
and no rate increase than it is to 
project on a 1941 volume and a 
10% rate increase. Without going 
into details on that, I mention it 
to point up the importance of vol- 
ume, and it just seemed to me 
that this action of speculative rail 
bonds raised a real question as to 
volume. 


Bearish Factors 


That, in turn, made me add up 
a number of items in the paper 
over the past few days. I am 
sure everyone has seen the adver- 
‘tisement of the General Electric 
Company with the-big spool with 
copper wire on it which was al- 
most gone and the statement that 
if something happened to that a 
large part of the plants would 
have to close down. You may 
have read this week’s “Iron Age” 
about the disruption that will oc- 
cur over the next three or four 
months regardless of the imme- 
diate settlement of the strike 
trouble. 


There was a tiny item hidden 
on one page of the New York 
Times that automobile production 
is apt to be seriously dislocated 
because of inability to get seats 
for automobiles. I read today that 
the production of General Motors 
was sharply curtailed because of 
a decline in production of sup- 





plies. The statement is that their 


bullish material. 

Even while the averages were 
virtually standing still or runnins 
around in a roughly 10 poini 
range, we have seen stock after 
stock, either because of extreme- 
ly good earnings or because of < 
split-up or because of a combina- 
tion of the two, go up extremely 
sharply. 

I have somewhat the feeling 
that at least a fair number of 
stocks in the list have used up for 
the time being a portion of thei: 
bullish material. 

In this connection I find the 
Publie Utility holding companies 
of course very largely the cor- 
mon stocks, particularly attract- 
ive. There is no particular point 
in my going into a break-up 0o’ 
values here. I am not an exper! 
on that subject and I might mis- 
lead some of you, but I know 
as all of you do, where you ca 
see values of at least 50% abov™ 
present prices, that they are quits 
tangible values and they are no 
so far away that people canno* 
put their fingers on them. 

There will be a constant series 
of developments toward the ap- 
preciation of those issues rezard- 
less of worries and troubles else- 
where. 


The holding companies I put in 
a separate classification. Whether 
or not you should at some point 
shift from retail stores to machine 
tools and so forth is a very diffi- 
cult problem. The only way I 
can see how you can solve it is to 
sit down and figure out for your 
own good how much you can see 
in the retail stores and weigh it 
as to what you can see as to the 
possibility in the depressed 
groups. 

Conclusions 


My conclusion would be that I 
would very definitely modify my 
range for the year somewhat. I 
would not change the bottom side’ 
180 seems decidedly safe. If it 
should be broken I do not believe 
it would be broken by enough to 
make any difference. I would 





of which I have spoken, and also 
because I.do not think this mar- 
ket has taken into account cur- 
rently the real seriousness of what 
we have been going through and 
its aftermath. 


I will get down to the guessing 
end of the game now. I am talk- 
ing about two weeks or. two 
months and not six months or 
year. I would be very surprised 
if a break through on the up side 
at this time was followed by a 
really substantial advance... Jn 
other words, I think the present 
situation will be followed by. an- 
other bad period in the middle 
of summer and that it will 
quite late in the year before you 
see the market in the clear on the 
up side. 

In other words, I can see: that 
we may be in the same unhappy 
situation as we were in February, 
although then the market was up 
45 points and now it is up only 
22 points from its low. The mar- 
ket is not as vulnerable as it was 
in February at the present time, 
but remember we had the steel 
strike and the market would not 
go down until the steel strike was 
settled, and then people could 
stop and look at some of. the 
things underlying the situation. 
Attention is now on the rail and 
coal strikes and the general belief 
is that when they are settled we 
may expect a bull market. I am 
wondering whether at that point 
people will not take another look 
at these underlying things and 
say, “Well, it is not quite as rosy. 
as it should be.” 





George Hemmen Opens 
Own Investment Firm. 


SEATTLE, WASH. — George 
Hemmen has opened offices in the 
1411 Fourth Avenue Building to 
engage in the securities business 
under the firm name of George 
Hemmen Investment Co. The new 
firm will act as participating dis- 
tributor and dealer in listed and 
unlisted securities, investment 
trust shares, bank and insurance 
stocks. 


Mr. Hemmen has been in the 
investment business since 1911}. 
Prior to opening his own firm, he 
was with Conrad, Bruce & Co, 
with which he had been connected 
since 1924. 





Alexander Smith Officers 
Visit N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Coincident with the admission 
to trading today on the New York 
Stock Exchange of the common 
and 3%% cumulative preferred 
stocks of Alexander Smith and - 
Sons Carpet Company, officers of 
that Company visited the floor at 
the opening and were guests of 
Emil Schram, President, at 
luncheon. 


Representing the Company were 
Frederick B. Klein, Chairman. of 
the Board and President; William 
F. C. Ewing, First Vice-President 
and Treasurer; and Drayton Coch¢« 
ran, Director. Also present at the 
luncheon, in addition to Mr. 
Schram, were Gayer G. Dominick 
and F. Wilder Bellamy, of Dom- 
inick & Dominick and A. N. Jones, 
of Morgan Stanley & Co., under- 
writers; Mortimer, Marcus, Walter 
N. Frank, of Marcus & Co., and 
Thomas W. Bartsch of W. R. K. 
Taylor & Co., specialists in the 
Company’s securities, as well. as 
Johi Haskell, Vice-President of 
the Exchange and P. L. West, Di- 
rector of the Department of Stock 
List. 


Jesup & Lamont Admit, 


Jesup & Lamont, 26 Broadway, 








4 





New York City, members of the 
New York .Stock Exchange will 
edmit C. Whitney Carpenter II 
and Edward N. Carpenter, mem- 
ber of the Stock Exchange, to 
partnership on June Ist. Mr. Ed- 


very definitely pull down the top | ward Carpenter has been doing 
side. I would pull it down from business’ as an individual floor 
250 to 230 because of the factors 


broker. 
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The State vs. Customers 


(Continued from page 2914) 
for production at a high level. 
That should be a cheery outlook. 


Outlook None too Cheery 


But, as I see the picture today, 
it is none too cheery. For I be 
fieve that under existing condi- 
tions few or maybe none of us 
will have a sustaining return 
upon the more than five billion 
dollars of tools that represent the 
steel industry’s assets and which 
we could use for an all-out pro- 
duction. But while we are shift- 
ing back into production of peace- 
time products we are not yet 
shifting back into competitive 
business. It can scarcely be said 
that during the war years we 
were really in business. We were 
just producing iron and steel ac- 
cording to directions. 


We have, as an industry, been 
operating between rigidly con- 
trolled prices and uncontrolled 
costs. The heavy wage increases 
have only partially seeped 
through to what we buy—but 
eventually they will be felt in 
full. We can look forward to 
rising costs. 

Let me say, as an aside, that I 
mean by the phrase “rising costs” 
only those costs with which we 
commonly deal in business and I 
am not attempting to deal with 
the chaotic and fantastic costs we 
may meet if the dollar becomes 
subject to further rapid deprecia-— 
tion. 

It is convenient and satisfying to 
blame our present situation upon 
government price fixing. It is 
quite true that the upside down 
price situation is partly due to 
ceiling prices, together with the 
yardstick of 1936-39 profits by 
which these prices are projected 
and measured by our price con- 
trollers. The attempt to measure 
and to make prices by profits or 


profits by prices overturns the| 
in the) 


elements of enterprise 
American tradition and is a throw-— 


back to a non-competitive sort of | 


| values and that these exchange 


capitalism which we have here- 
tofore escaped in this country. 


lished a voluntary, competitive 
society. But it is not an answer 
to our problem to say: “Fix our 
prices so that we can get back 
our costs plus a reasonable profit.” 


Danger of Defining “Reasonable | 
Profit” 


Once government starts playing 
with definitions of “reasonable 
profit,” voluntary enterprise is 
out. For all that a government 
can do is to substitute govern-— 
ment-sponsored monopoly for 
competitive profits and losses. 
But from some of the remarks 
that I hear and from some of 
the editorials that I read, some 
parts of industry are perilously 
near to trading selfish appease— 
ments for sacred principles, which 
boils down to asking the govern 
ment to throw freedom and com-— 
petition out of the “reasonable 
profit” window. May I recall to 
your minds that some years ago 
when certain appeasements were 
offered to our forefathers to dull 
the edges of their principles, they 
held a party in Boston Harbor and 
dumped a cargo of tea. 


Let us scratch a bit deeper. 
Let us switch to something very 
different—take an excursion into 
farming and think about the corn-— 
hog ratio. I shall not set up as a 
farmer or even go into the food 
shortage—which at least will be a 
change for you. 


The corn-hog ratio is not an in- 
flexible relation, but it is one of 
the most important that we have 
in this country and, in so far as I 
know, it is a purely American 
price relation. Roughly, the rela— 
tion is this: If corn exchanges for 
more goods as corn than as hog, 
it will go to market as corn and 
not as hog. But if corn has a 





to hogs and sold as pork. The 
exchange value of pork is deter- 
mined by the exchange value of 
other -meat products, while the 
exchange value of corn is af 
fected by the presence of com- 
peting foods. Thus, we have a 
delicate and complex balance of 
prices which, before price and 
other government controls, was 
completely managed and policed 
by the customer’s preferences. 

In food, as in other products, 
these preferences have to do only 
in part with prices. For cus- 
tomers, in general, buy what they 
prefer and can afford. None of 
the prices are absolute; they are 
all comparative. The customers 
decide whether they will buy 
beef or pork. 


Customers’ Decision Determines 
Exchanges 


The point is that the customer’s 
decision and not the cost of the 
producer determines the exchange 
relations all the way down the 
food line. Those producers whose 
costs cannot come within the cus— 
tomer’s price drop out; from those 
producers whose costs ae within 
the customer’s price comes greater 
production. You all know the 
chaos and the shortages which 
have come about through fixing 
food prices. That is because gov 
ernment employes tried to substi 
tute their judgment for the judg- 
ment of the market place—for the 
judgment of the customers. 


The food relations are well 
known, but not so well known 
are the myriads of similar rela 
tions which extend through all of 
industry and finally reflect them 
selves in the size and kind of 
orders that go into our books. 
For steel, being basic, is moved 
by what happens in the whole 
economy. 

It is apparent that something 
akin to the corn—hog ratio extends 
through our whole economic jdife 


and that, when we talk prices, we | 


are really talking exchange 


| values depend upon other ex- 
I repeat we have not re-estab-| change values and so on through 


a most complex mechanism. It is 
also apparent that never is the 
dollar figure an absolute—it is 
just an expression of exchange 
values of the moment. We never 
really know whether prices are 
high or low. Thus, although a 
ton of steel is currently selling at 
its highest peacetime dollar price 
in two decades, nevertheless, 
despite its vastly improved qual- 
ity, it is exchanging for the small 
est quantity of goods and services. 
If our books are bare of orders, 
that does not of itself mean that 
prices are too high. It may be 
that exchange relations remote 
from steel have been disturbed 
in some fashion which breaks the 
chain of relations that leads to 
the buying of steel. 

If the customers are not buying 
much steel and a price cut only 
switches orders from one pro- 
ducer to another, then it is not 
prices but something else that is 
the matter. 

We like to think that we can 
make our prices on our costs, but 
our costs determine our survival 
more than they determine our 
prices. It is what we call com 
petition that makes our prices and 
our job as steel makers is to see 
that we, over the long-—pull, get 
our costs and profits out of the 
prices that competing customers 
will pay. 


The Nub of the Industrial Problem 


And that brings me to the nub 
of our industrial problem—how 
to cover our costs and profits and 
thereby stay in business when 
some of our costs are arbitrarily 
shoved up over night without the 
correspondingly increased pro- 
duction necessary to cover the in- 
creased cost. Of course I am 





higher exchange value as pork 
than as corn, the corn will be fed 


thinking of our largest and cur-— 
rently most volatile cost—wages. 














By a curious sort of not too hon- 
est presentation, a portion of the 
public has been made to believe— 
or perhaps it would be more ac- 
curate to say “pretends to be 
lieve’”—that wages.in.Jarge indus— 
try can be advanced witheut limit 
and without effect on price. The 
theory presupposes that corporate 
profits constitute a bottomless 
well endlessly to be dipped into. 
Just for purposes of rough com 
parison, it might be noted that 
the entirety of corporate divi 
dends in the United States in 1939 
amounted to $3.8 billion and that 
the maximum amount in any 
year since then has only been 
$4.5 billion. These amounts— 
about the size of the proposed 


British loan—constitute..the..sele--tiak...productivity could 


incentive for our entire incor 
porated business. They represent 
the comparatively small cost to 
America of having enormously 
productive and highly efficient 
tools of production—tools for un 
paralleled abundance in peacetime 
and impregnable defense in war- 
time. The expectation of earning 
wages for tools—dividends for 
owners—is the only peacetime 
reason for creating jobs and pay 
rolls. 

Dividends from manufacturing 
have averaged in the past 4 years 
about 7%% of manufacturing 
wages and salaries—that is, the 
wages and salaries were about 15 
times the dividends. Since 1939 
there has been a 70% increase in 
wages. It is obvious that this 
great wage increase could -not 
have been paid out of dividends— 
if you try to get a 70% wage in 
crease out of a 7% margin what 
you really do is to abolish the 
reason for paying wages. The 
wartime wage increases were met 
by the repetitive production of 
identical specialty items and by 
the fabrication of many other war 
specialties. In peacetime we must 
meet the varying specifications of 
a multitude of customers—an en 
tirely different cost situation. 

There is one curious thing, let 
me remark, about the theory or- 
notion that wages in large indus 
try can be advanced without 
limit. It is that the theory or no 
tion is never extended to the 
small filling station or the corner 
store or, for that matter, to any 
business operation that individ- 
uals can see for themselves. 


Basic Problem 

The real and basic problem can 
be simply stated. It is: How can 
our historic system of producing 
and exchanging goods and serv 
ices recover from the acute indi 
gestion brought on by the increase 
in the whole cost—for all manu 
facturing industries—of a wage 
earner’s hour of approximately 
70% since 1939? 

The elemental fact is that the 
increased costs—many of which 
as yet have not been felt in full— 
can be met in one or more of only 
three ways. We have no widow’s 
cruet out of which to pour wages. 

First, there is volume. There 
is no magic in volume. If we can 
double the volume of a business, 
the unit cost will be reduced to 
some extent. If we assume that 
25% of the cost is fixed*and«that 
the volume of ‘preduction is 
doubled, the unit cost theoretically 
would go down by 12%%:.- But 
1212% is a long way off from the 
approximately 70% increase in 
wage costs since 1939. Moreover, 
in the steel industry we Nave been 
operating at abnormally high 
rates, whereas the longer-term 
peacetime expectation is for dis- 
tinctly lower rates. So we cannot 
be saved by volume. 

Second, there is improvement in 
tools. Estimates of the improve- 
ment in the productivity of our 


tools run from 1.7% per year to 
double that amount. Whatever 
figure is correct, it is clear that a 
great many years would have to 
Pass before the accumulative 





gains arising from increased pro 
ductivity in tools would be suffi 
cient to offset the heavy increase 
in costs since 1939. Of course, 
with more productive tools both 
widening opportunity and chang 
ing qualifications result for those 
who operate them. Conflicting 
claims have been made with re 
spect to the credit due the men 
who operate the machines versus 
the credit due those who provide 
the machines in so far as in 
creases in output are concerned. 
I do not choose to engage in a 
statistical debate as to the rela 
tive validity of such claims. But 
I do wish to point out that with 
out ever increasing ingenuity, re 
sourcefulness, skill and responsi 
bility in designing, supplying, 
managing and operating the tools, 
the full measure of their poten 
not be 
realized. This requires full rec 
ognition of the incentive factor 
for..both owners and operators of 
the tools. 

Third, there is price. It is clear 
from the foregoing observations 
that the wage rises have greatly 
exceeded the production required 
to_offset them and hence must be 
covered in an abnormal price rise. 
But the first abnormal wage and 
price rises start waves of other 
increases and these come back at 
us in a higher. price for the things 
We buy. You can see it coming 
today in coal, ore and freight and 
thousands of other items. All 
these combine to require further 
price increases. 

And then where are we? We 
are..on. our way to the final 
squeeze by the customer—for the 
customer always has his own ceil 
ing price. And we shall stay 
squeezed by King Customer until 
we adjust ourselves downward or 
the customer adjusts himself up 
ward, neither of which can come 
about unless price and wage fix 
ing be abandoned. 


Government Intervention Makes 
Things Worse 
Government, of course, can in 
tervene. But its intervention, 
except prevent fraud and 
coercion, only makes things 
worse. For if the government or 
labor unions—assuming to su 
preme economic insight—intro 
duce rigidity into our affairs, we 
shall be unable to adjust the ex 
change relations of our products 
to the exchange relations of other 
products out of which comes auto 
matically self-balanced progress. 
That is why we cannot have a 
mixed economy. A mixed econ 
omy must always be a messed 

economy. 

All government efforts to fix 
reasonable profits or to determine 
prices by profits or profits by 
prices are unalterably opposed to 
the American fundamental that 
producers must compete while 
competing customers—the public 
—deeide. 

All such government efforts are 
either open or disguised measures 
to protect the customer from him 
self. Actually the customer never 
needs protection—except in that 
ancient and continuing struggle 
to escape frustration and exploi 
tation by government under the 
guise of protecting him. 


New Officers Chosen 
By Financial Writers 


At its annual meeting at the 
Hotel Astor in New York City 
May 24 the New York Financial 
Writers’ Association. elected the 
following officers for 1946-1947: 
President, Franklyn Dezendorf of 
Barron’s; Vice-President, Robert 
Denver of the World Telegram: 
Secretary, H. Eugene Dickhuth of 
the Herald Tribune; Treasurer, 
Warren R. Williams of the Times: 
Governors, Joseph M. Guilfoyle of 
Wall Street Journal, Hudson 
Phillips of Associated Press, W. 
Kenneth Hayes of United Press, 
Thomas Keller of Wall Street 
Journal. and Joseph D. Aleo of 
World Telegram. 


to 





Customers Brokers 
Quarterly Business 
Meeling on June 12 


The quarterly business meeting 
of the Association of Customers 
Brokers, to be held June 12 at the 
Downtown Athletic Club has a 
full and.interesting agenda. One 
item on the order of business will 
be the election of a nominating 
committee of nine members who 
will present nominees for the 
1946-7 administration at the Sep- 
tember meeting. These nine are 
to be chosen from a.slate of 2} 
members as follows: 

A, .G.. Aucoin, Van Alstyne, Noel 
& Co.; Alfred Borneman, Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; James Comyns, 
Gude, Winmill & Co.; George E. 
Deming; Craigmyle, Pinney & Co.; 
Arthur Hansen, Francis I. du 
Pont & Co.; Alex Hayes, Smith, 
Barney & Co.; Al Heitzman, 
Fahnestock & Co.; A. B. Kendrick, 
Burton, Cluett & Dana, John S. 
MacLean, Shearson, Hammill & 
Co.; John Maher, E. F. Hutton & 
Co.; John Martin, Delafield & 
Delafield; Edward Morgan, East- 
man, Dillon & Co.; Nicholas No- 
vak, Drysdale & Co.; Wm. Pendle- 
ton, Jr., Clark Dodge & Co.; 
George Plain, Peter P. McDermott 
& Co.; Adolf Rogenburg, New- 
burger, Loeb & Co.; F. C. Rugen, 
Cohu & Torrey; Arthur Shaffer, 
Hirsch & Co.; James Sloat, Good- 
body & Co.; Anthony Smith, G. H. 
Walker & Co.; W. A. Winslow, 
Merrill, Lynch, Pieree, Fenner & 
Beane. 

Members of last year’s commit- 
tee which proposed this slate are: 
Frank Walker, Chairman; Elwood 
Ellis, Paul Gehring, Fred Gray, 
Charles Hemming, Jack Lowther, 
Harry Horn, Harold Shea and 
Kenneth Ward: 


Additional nominations for the 
1946 Nominating Committee may 
be placed before the meeting by 
a petition signed by 20 members, 
which must be filed with the 
Secretary of the Association five 
days before the meeting. 


Amendments to Be Presented 
to Meeting 

A-special committee of the Ex- 
ecutive ‘Committee composed of 
Andrew Shuman and William 
Barber has been working on cer- 
tain revisions and additions to 
the Constitution and By-Laws 
which have been approved for 
submission to the membership at 
the regular quarterly meeting. 
The proposed changes would ex- 
tend membership in our Associa- 
tion to customers’ brokers em- 
ployed by those Curb firms that 
are not members of the Stock 
Exchange; provide for independ- 
ent auditing of the Association’s 
books; raise the annual dues from 
five to $10; would insure greater 
facility in organizing the incom- 
ing Nominating Committee, but 
would not change any of the pres- 
eat system of voting in such Com- 
mittee, and make all past Presi- 
dents of the Association auto- 
matically become members of a 
permanent Advisory Committee. 


NYSE. Honors Stead 


James J. Stead, Manager of the 
Bond Department’ ofthe New 
York Stock Exchange and an em= 
ployee of that organization for 
thirty-four years, was given a 
dinner this-evening at the Masonic 
Club-by members of the Exchange 
and employees of the Bond De- 
partment, on the occasion of his 
retirement on May 31.as an active 
employee. 

“Mr, Stead entered the employ 
of the Exchange in July, 1912 as a 
page on the trading floor, and 
became Manager of the Bond De- 
partment in August, 1920. He is 
65 years old and resides in 
Hackensack, New Jersey. 

Sylvester P. Larkin, a former 
governor of the Exchange spoke 
briefly as did Jacob G, Stone, also 
a former governor. 
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Freedom Through Sacrifice 


(Continued from page 2912) 
group to propagate its faith by 
force of reason and of example. 
But we must not shut our eyes:to 
methods of violence, intimidation 
and deceit. Neither should we be 
acquiescent in such methods. 


Challenge to Freedom Based 
on Our Weakness 


But we would gravely misjudge 
the situation if we concluded that 
the present challenge to freedom 
was formidable only because those 
leading it used inhuman and of- 
fensive methods. ‘That challenge 
derives its greatest power from 
the weaknesses. which have de- 
veloped in our society of freedom 
and which have caused a wide- 
spread lack of faith in it. Of the 
last 25 years, nearly half have 
been years of world-wide war and 
most of the remainder have been 
years of world-wide economic 
crisis. Those were years, also, 
when the Western democracies 
had the leadership and the initia- 
tive in the shaping of world af- 
fairs. It is not surprising that 
the resultant chaos and destitution 
should give rise to a strong reac- 
tion. Many are tempted to gamble 
on new leadership and many rise 
to the lure of a new and radical 
experiment. 

Under these circumstances, the 
challenge to freedom cannot be 
met by using our present pre- 
ponderance of military and eco- 
nomic power to coerce Soviet 
leaders into abandoning their 
ambitions and leaving world lead- 
ership to us. Even if we suc- 
ceeded in doing that, it would 
prove nothing. It would not end 
the challenge to a society of per- 
sonal freedom. On the contrary, 
it would probably intensify that 
challenge. For the Soviet experi- 
ment would then seem to have 


\that has been proved by the fact 
that we in this country achieved 
greater productivity and higher 
standards of living than any nen- 
free society ever approached. But 
there are times when freedoms 
are abused and.at those times men, 
if they are influenced only by ex- 
pediency, can readily be induced 
to take what seems the easy way 
out, that is to surrender their 


If we can defend a society-offree- 
dom only on the ground of ‘its 
material expediency; then we 
place that defense on treacherous 
ground. 


It was not for reasons of ex- 
pediency that our own society was 
founded as a society of freedom. 
Our free society came,as a by- 
product of the religious beliefs of 
our people. Those beliefs were in 


different Protestant. .denomina- 
tions. There was. Roman Catho- 
licism and the Hebrew faith. All 
agreed, however, on the basic prop- 
osition that men “are endowed 
by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable Rights.” That is what 
our forebears said in their Decla- 
ration of Independence and that 
is why they fought to make it 
good and founded a Government 
which could not trespass on the 
Bill of Rights. 


Self-Control Necessary 


There is another side to the 
matter. Freedom alone is not 
enough. There must also be self- 
control in the exercise of free- 
dom. Freedom is not a joy ride. 
It is a serious responsibility. In- 
deed, freedoms are dangerous un- 
less those who possess them are 
restrained by the moral law. That 
is the second reason why only a 
religious society can hold stead- 
_fastly to human freedoms. 





succumbed, not to our merit but | 


to our might. 
that faith would spring up every- 
where. 

No program is adequate if it is 
merely against some one or some 
thing. The only programs which 
achieve permanent successes are 
those which are constructive and 
creative im their own right. At 
this juncture we need to show.our 
unshakable conviction that free- 
dom is necessary for the develop- 
ment of man.-as a child of God 
and also to show that freedom 
promotes the general welfare. We 
have done that in the past. That 
was the essence of the “great 
American experiment.” It had a 
great suecess. If we can renew 
that kind of performance, then 
the present challenge to freedom 
will fail. It will fail because we 
will have restored the prestige of 
freedom in the world and all men 
will again want it. 


The Responsibility of the Churches 


In such a constructive program, 
the churches must take a primary 
responsibility. For the truth is 
that a society of freedom cannot 
persist, and probably ought not 
to persist, except as a religious 
society. 

The only over-riding and ever- 
present reason for protecting the 
individual from spiritual, political 
and intellectual coercion by the 
State is that men are created as 
the children of God, in His image. 
The human personality is thus 
sacred and the State must not 
trample upon it. 


Unless men have such a faith, 
then personal freedoms become 
primarily a matter of personal 
satisfaction and their retention 
largely a matter of expediency. 
For myself, I do not doubt that 
it is expedient to have a free 
society. I am confident that, if 
freedoms are properly used, a 
society of free men will be far 
more productive than a society of 
men who, like well-trained ani- 
mals, docilely play their allotted 
parts in some five-year plan made 
for them by the State. I.think 


New disciples of | 


The Soviet Fear of Freedom 


Soviet leaders.-profess a great 
fear of freedom. They point to 
many abuses of freedom. Mr. 
Vishinsky, in speaking to the 
United Nations Assembly, said: “It 
is indispensab'e to bring.a limita- 
tion to the will and to the action 
of men. * * * It is impossible not 
to limit the action of man and 
the action is limited by laws.” 


We all agree that the exercise 
of human freedom must be lim- 
ited. The point is, by whom and 
by what, shall it be limited?.-.In a 
truly free society, the limitation 
must come primarily from accept- 
ance of what we call the moral 
law. A free society, of course, has 
man-made laws. But these laws 
are a codification of what the 
great majority thinks right and 
what they already reflect in their 
social conduct. A good illustra- 
tion of that is the common law. 
Thus, a free society has controls, 
but these primarily result from 
acceptance by individuals of the 
moral law. Religion which teaches 
the sacredness of the human per- 
sonality also teaches that men 
must not use their freedoms self- 
ishly but with consideration, do- 
ing unto others what they would 
that others should do unto them. 
It calls for self-restraint and self- 
sacrifice. 


A society which is not religious 
cannot grant much freedom. It is 
dangerous to give freedom to peo- 
ple who do not feel under a moral 
compulsion to exercise self-re- 
straint and self-sacrifice. Under 
those circumstances, those in polit- 
ical power must themselves im- 
pose the control which every so- 
ciety requires. An atheistic society 
is inherently a dictatorial society. 


The big question in the world 
today is whether moral law has 
wide enough acceptance so that it 
is practical to let men have free- 
dom. In this country we are still 
officially committed to a world of 
freedom. We talk a great deal 
about that. But while we talk 





we use our own freedoms in ways 


which, to others, seem to demon- 


freedoms to an authoritarian state,/: - 


many respect diverse. There were. 


strate they they lead to a disorder 
which the world in its weakened 
condition cannot stand. We are 
daily witnessing against our pro- 
4essed faith. A world which has 
only a slight margin for survival, 
is not receptive to extending 
freedoms which, if our conduct is 
any criterion, would wipe out that 
margin. 


The Failure to Make Peace 


That is why our foreign policy 
seems so ineffectual. We think 
that the peace settlements ought 
to promote in the world the free- 
doms for which we thought we 
were fighting. But Soviet leaders, 
themselves atheistic, are not dis- 
posed to bend to conceptions 
which, to them, seem obsolete and 
to have little authority except the 
waning tradition of a dying faith. 
That is a reason why the Council 
of Foreign Ministers has so far 
been unable to agree on any peace 
treaties..That is a reason why the 
Security..Council of the United 
Nations is so.divided internally, 
that it is relatively impotent. 


The People Must Be Told 


In this crisis our political lead- 
ership can help, but it cannot be 
decisive. It can help by itself see- 
ing the issues and telling them 
simply to the people. It can help 
by trusting our people more. The 
fact is that the people have not 
been told and they have not been 
trusted. 


When the fighting ended, the 
American people were encouraged 
to act on the assumption that the 
time for self-sacrifice was over. 
There would be no more ration- 
ing. The draft would be made 
painless. Labor could take time 
off to rest, while bargaining for 
high wages. 

It is not surprising that, in con- 
sequence, freedom fell into disre- 
pute and that peace settlements 
which would promote freedom 
still elude us. 


Now, for six months, we have 
been told in generalities about 
world-wide famine. But no one 
has yet explained to the American 
people precisely what they can do 
about it. They do not know today 
whether the Government plans to 
meet the situation by diverting 
food at the source, or whether it 
relies on individual self-sacrifice, 
and if so, what form it should 
take. I am confident that the 
American people, if given clear 
guidance, would exercise a self- 
restraint in the matter of food 
which would amaze the world and 
restore confidence in the work- 
ings of freedom. Even as it is, the 
American people are doing well. 


I do not believe that labor and 
management realize that their 
present performance jis discredit- 
ing our free society to such an 
extent that it jeopardizes the 
peace and may render vain the 
human and material sacrifices of 
the war. That may have been 
said, but not in a way to drive it 
home. I am confident that if the 
American people realized the true 
situation, the moral pressure they 
would exert would be irresistible. 


In sum, I believe that the moral 
law still operates in the United 
States. I believe that the Amer- 
ican people are still capable of 
the self-control, the self-restraint 
and the self-sacrifice which alone 
entitle any people to be free peo- 
ple. I believe that they can dem- 
onstrate that freedom is _ not 
only right, but practical. 


The important thing is to find 
ways to show that so all the 
world will see. If we do not find 
those ways, then dictatorship will 
grow throughout the world. Its 
alien faith will isolate us and 
press in upon us to a point where 
we shall be faced either with 
surrender or with new war. 

In such a crisis we do not need 
to wait until we are told what to 
do. We can find for ourselves 





ways to restore the prestige and 
the safety of freedom in the 
world. ; 

The churches are already doing 
that. We who are here tonight 
are particularly interested in the 
Presbyterian Restoration Fund. 
That is part of an.effort by the 
Protestant Churches of America 
to raise $112,000,000, primarily 
for aid to the stricken churches of 
Europe and Asia. That is precise- 
ly the kind of a voluntary effort 
which must be made and which 
must succeed if our free society is 
to survive. The Presbyterian 
quota is $27,000,000. That seems 
small in contrast with the billions 
in which our Government deals. 
But Government operations, even 
the proposed loan to Britain, are 
relatively painless in the sense 
that they do not immediately re- 
quire any personal self-sacrifice 
by any individual. Indeed, many 
look to them as sources of per- 
sonal profit. The $27,000,000 
which we Presbyterians are rais- 
ing is going to be rich in volun- 
tary sacrifice. That, to. my mind, 
is its outstanding value. 

I could appeal in terms of the 
terrible want of our Christian 
brethren. Of this I have some 
slight first-hand knowledge. The 
Protestant churches of Europe 
and Asia and Christian colleges 
like those of China are desper- 
ately dependent upon the program 
of the World Council of Churches, 
of which our Presbyterian effort 
is a part. But tonight I put pri- 
mary emphasis not upon the need 
of others, but upon our own need. 
We need the opportunity to make 
the personal sacrifices which 
alone can demonstrate the right 
of our free society to survive. We 
need to keep alive in the world 
the Christianity which is the in- 
dispensable barrier to dictatorship 
everywhere. 

Each day we eagerly scan our 
papers for news from the foreign 
front. Often what we learn fills 
our hearts with foreboding. As 
one who has had some part in ef- 
forts to make the peace, I say to 
you that if you really want to 
know the future, look inward, not 
outward. The future of the world 
depends, above all, on whether we 
Americans demonstrate that a 
people who, by the grace of God 
are free, are also a people who, 
through acceptance of divine 
commandment, are people of self- 
restraint, self-discipline and self- 
sacrifice. 


Liebert and Obert Co. 
Common Stock Offered 


Newburger and Hano and 
Kobbe, Gearhart & Co. Inc. on 
May 29 offered to the public 
120,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1) of Liebert and Obert Co. 
(Pa.) at $6.50 per share. Of the 
total offering, 40,000 shares are 
being sold by the company and 
80,000 are to be sold by certain 
individual stockholders. 


Net proceeds to the company 
will be used to purchase the 
brewery plant and equipment now 
operated under lease. 


Liebert and Obert incorporated 
on March 28, 1933, conducts, a 
brewery business. Its two main 
products are sold under the trade 
names of “Cooper’s Fine Beer” 
and ‘“Namar Premium Beer.” 


After the completion of this fi- 
nancing, the company will have 
a capitalization of 240,000 shares 
of common stock, par value: $l 
per share, outstanding. There is 
no funded debt and the company 
has-recently paid off the $50,000 
of bank loans previously out- 
standing. 

Net sales of Liebert and Obert 
for the fiscal year ending March 
41. 1946. totalled $1,756,484 as 
compared with $1,386,291 for the 
previous year, an increase of 
$370.193. Net income for the last 
fiscal year was $112,811, showing 
a marked increase over the year 





before when net income was 
$36,148. 











Business 
Man’s 


Bookshelf 


Does Distribution Cost Too 
Much?—It May Cost More—Don 
Francisco, J. Walter Thompson 
Co., 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y.—paper. 





Economic Stagnation or Prog- 
ress—A critique of the Keynes- 
Hansen school of economic stabil- 
ization—McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N, Y.—cloth—$2.50. 


Imports—The Gain from Trade 
—Robert L. Gulick, Jr., with in- 
troduction by J. B. Condliffe— 
Committee on International Eco- 
nomic Policy — 405 West 117th 
Street, New York 27, N. Y.—paper 
—10¢ 


Temporary Foreign Exchange 
Regulations and Temporary For- 
eign Trade Regulations of the Na- 
tional Government of China — 
Chinese News Service, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
—paper—20¢ 


How to Understand the Stock 
Market—William W. Craig—Mod- 
ern Business Publications, Inc., 82 
Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
—paper $1.00. 


Atomic Age, The — Suicide — 
Slavery or Socialism? — Aaron 
Levenstein — Socialist Party, 303 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
—paper—15¢. 


Career of a Banker, The—Re- 
view of Banking to aid Senior 
Bankers, Institute graduates, re- 
turned banker veterans, and new 
bankers — American Institute of 
Banking — 12 East 36th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y.—cloth. 


National Accounts, Income and 
Expenditure, 1938-1945 (Dominion 
of Canada)—Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa, Ont., Canada— 
50¢. (Remittances should be made 
payable to the Receiver General 
of Canada.) 


Imports—The Gain from Trade 
—Robert L. Gulick, Jr., with in- 
troduction by J. B. Condliffe— 
Committee on International Eco- 
nomic Policy, 405 West 117th 
Street, New York 27, N. Y.—paper 
—10¢. 


International Trade Handbook 
—designed to assist manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers, jobbers and re- 
tailers planning for postwar ex- 
pansion in export and import 
trade operations — Committee for 
Economic Development, 285 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
—paper—50¢. 


Conditions of Private Foreign 
Investment—League of Nations 
Report No. C.14.M.14.1946.11.A.— 
Columbia University Press, New 
York, N. Y.—paper—50¢. 


Financing Business During the 
Depression—Charles C. Abbott— 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
N. Y.—cloth—$1.75. 


Nine Keys to Sound Mortgage 





Management—Real Estate and 
Mortgage Management Depart- 
ment, Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y.—paper. 


Executive Practices in the Field 
of Human Resources—Lawrence 
A. Appley—Industrial Relations 
Section, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena 4, Calif.— 
paper—50¢. 
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Silver Scene Shifts 


(Continued from page 2914) _ 
fusing to the uninitiate, but it is 
quite in keeping with Congres- 
sional politics. First of all, it will 
be. recalled that on Dec. 18 the 
House of Representatives passed a 
bili of Representative. Joseph 
Martin of Mass., H.R. 4590, calling 
for the sale of Treasury surplus 
silver to industry at 71.llc an 
eunce. This bill was identical 
with one introduced in the Senate 
during the summer of 1945 by 
Senator Green. Both Martin and 
Green represent states with im- 
portant silver-fabricating inter- 
ests. Because of lack of enough 
silver, the position of silver fabri- 
cators is said to be very acute, 
with Jhutdowns present or immi- 
nent. 

Because of the inactivity of the 
Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on the subject, owing 
to objection thereto by some of 
its members hailing from silver 
mining states, the content of H.R. 
4590 was this year reenacted by 
the House of Representatives in 
the form of a rider to the pending 
Treasury Department appropria- 
tion bill. That rider, as related in 
these colums during recent weeks, 
was last month materially modi- 
fied in a subcommittee of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee 
and, in the form published in the 
“Chronicle” of May 2, technically 
is still pending business before 
that committee. 

The bill which was introduced 
by Senator Murdock and seven 
other silver Senators on May 16, 
mamely S. 2206, is in content iden- 
tical with the just-mentioned Ap- 
propriations subcommittee com- 
promise. What the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee has 
mow done is to amend the Martin 
bill, H.R.4590, by striking out 
everything but the number and 
enabling clause and thereafter 
substituting the content of S. 2206. 


Senator Murdock’s Comment 


When interrogated by the 
“Chronicle” correspondent in this 
city, Senator 
Murdock com- 
mented: “The 
bill is identi- 
cal with the 
compromise 
agreed to by 
Senator 
Green and 
Western Sen- 
ators several 
weeks ago, as 
asubstitute for 
the rider to 
the Treasury 
Department 
appropriation 
bill. Some 
Democratsand 
Republicans on the Appropria- 
tions subcommittee of the Senate, 
as well as some members of the 
full committee, very vigorously 
objected to legislating by means 
of a rider to the Treasury bill. So 
at a recent meeting of Western 
Senators I suggested that the best 
course from the parliamentary 
standpoint was to take the sub- 
committee compromise on silver 
and introduce it as a separate bill. 


“This I did, and when the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee met 
I called the whole situation to 
their attention and suggested that 
they take immediate action on my 
bill, which contained the agree- 
ment of both silver Senators and 
Senator Green when the matter 
was before the subcommittee. 
Most members of the Banking 
and Currency Committee were 
fully informed as to the rather 
dire situation of the silver-fabri- 
cating industry, owing to the 
shortage of silver, and the com- 
mittee agreed without objection 
to my proposal. I moved to strike 
out all but the enacting clause of 
H.R. 4590 and substitute the silver 
compromise. I was instructed to 
file a report for the committee. 

“Tf the Senate passes the bill, it 
will go immediately to confer- 





Abe Murdock 


ence with the House, since. the 
House already has passed H.R. 
4590, and I am hopeful that the 
conferees can reach a satisfactory 
agreement.- My purpose in intro- 
ducing the bill was to expedite 
matters. In taking this action I 
am even compromising with prin- 
ciples I have supported for years, 
namely that the Treasury should 
never sell its monetary metal 
stock at less than monetary value, 
which in the case of silver is $1.29 
an ounce. My bill provides for 
immediate sale of silver at 90.3c 
and after two years, sale at $1.29 
an ounce.” 

The Senate calendar is crowded 
and important matters have pri- 
ority with Senator Barkley. The 
only way early action could be 
had on the bill which the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee re- 
ported out last week is by unani- 
mous consent. A single Senator 
could prevent such speedy han-— 
dling of the bill. 

Once the Senate acted, the 
House would have to appoint con- 
ferees. Normally, but not neces- 
sarily, the House Banking and 
Currency Committee would be 
drawn upon for five conferees, 
namely Messrs. Spence, Brown, 
Patman, Wolcott and Crawford. 
This is where Senator Green 
comes in again. 


Statement of Senator Green 


On May 26, one day after the 
decision of the Senate Banking 
and Currency 
Committee to 
report out the 
silver com- 
promise, Sen- 
ator Green 
made public 
the following 
statement: 

“There was 
a meeting to- 
day on sil- 
ver legislation 
in Senator 
Green’s office. 
There were 
present in ad- 
dition to the 
Senator, Sen- 
ators Tydings, Walsh, Bridges, 
Wherry and Saltonstall, and the 
following representing users of 
silver in industry: Messrs. Mc- 
Chesney, Otis, 
Baker. 


“The particular occasion was 
the action of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee in vot- 
ing to report favorably on H.R. 
4590 as amended to correspond 
with §S.2206. The latter was the 
same as the proposed amendment 
to the Treasury and Post Office 
Appropriation Bill, which amend- 
ment was recently adopted by the 
sub-committee of the Appropria- 
tion Committee. 


“There was a difference of opin- 
ion as to whether it would be bet- 
ter to press for the passage of the 
appropriation bill as amended, or 
to try for the passage of H.R. 
4590 as amended. After careful 
consideration, it was decided that 
the former course held greater 
promise of success, and therefore 
to press for the favorable report 
of the appropriation bill as 
amended. Of course, this might 
be further amended on the floor 
of the Senate.” 


Sen. Theo. F. Green 


Cenfusion Worse Confounded 


Obviously it is difficult for the 
public to keep its eye on the sil- 
ver ball. As noted, a compromise 
was announced several weeks ago 
by both Senator Pat McCarran of 
Nevada and Senator Green. This 
was the appropriations subcom- 
mittee compromise. The subcom- 
mittee voted on the matter. The 
compromise is a matter of record. 
Yet since then there have been 
from both sides assertions that the 
agreement has been broken by 


the other. The silver users’ emer— 


gency committee issued a press 
release stating that the mining 





Senators had reneged on the com-— 


Millspaugh and‘ 





promise. Unofficially, one learns 
that silver-bloc Senators, having 
sounded out. members of the 
House on their probable reaction 
to the “compromise” containing 
the $1.29 proviso, returned dis- 
couraged and informed the other 
parties to the-.compromise that 
they could no longer be bound 
by it. Thereupon, it is said, the 
silver-user Senators also with- 
drew from the commitment to ac- 
cept the compromise. 


The silver bloc denies the ac- 
curacy of such report. Said Sen- 
ator Murdock to the “Chronicle”: 
“Speaking for the silver Senators, 
I categorically deny that we have 
ever receded from the compro- 
mise agreement. Moreover, the 
language of our bill S. 2206 is 
identical word for word and 
comma for comma with the silver 
rider on which agreement was 
reached and announced some 
three weeks ago.” 


Results of Silver Politics 


The shortage of silver is an 
artificial situation produced by 
this country’s silver legislation. 
The silver laws, starting with that 
of 1878, have caused the Treas- 
ury to buy up silver and put it 
away in the vaults. By the arti- 
fice of the “silver certificate” the 
metal is made to seem to circu- 
late as money, whereas the public 
ever since the date mentioned has 
been generally unwilling to han- 
dle the inconvenient “cartwheels’’. 
Were the thousands cf tons of sil- 
ver now long idle in the Treasury 
vaults to be released to industry, 
there would be no shortage now. 
But the artificial shortage is today 
so acute that, in at least one case 
reported to the writer, an indus- 
trial consumer of silver has had 
to resort to the melting down of 
thousands of standard silver dol- 
lar coins so as to obtain the metal 
needed to keep the industry going. 

When a business concern ob- 
tains its silver in this way it is 
paying $1.29 an oz. for it. The 
process is perfectly legal. The 
present OPA ceiling on silver bul- 
lion is 71.11¢ am ounce. To buy 
or sell silver bullion at any 
higher price is illegal, with 
the exception of melting dol- 
lar coins. It would also be per- 
fectly legal to melt for their 
smaller silver content fractional 
silver coins like the dime. In that 
case, the user would be paying 
$1.38 an oz. for the silver. In 
other words, under the law and 
OPA regulations, you may pay for 
silver 71.11¢—if you can get the 
metal—$1.29 and $1.38. But you 
may not pay 80¢, 90¢, or any 
other in-between price. 

Abroad, of course, there are no 
such absurdities. A South Amer- 
ican country recently bought sil- 
ver at between 80¢ and 90¢ (US) 
an o.z for coinage. The USSR has 
been selling substantial quantities 
of silver in London at well above 
the OPA price, the writer is in- 
formed. Scandinavian and Bra- 
zilian industrial users have been 
buying silver in outside markets 
at the equivalent of more than the 
OPA price ceiling. On the other 
hand, the Mexican and Peruvian 
Governments buy up the silver 
production of their own countries 
at the equivalent of (US) 71.11¢. 


The Mexican Government has 
been buying half of Mexico’s new 
mine production. Also, it ‘has 
been offering, without too much 
success, a 20% premium in paper 
pesos for silver pesos. Until the 
silver price outlook is stabilized, 
Mexico will not re-issue silver 
coins. Meanwhile, the Bank of 
Mexico is holding for recoinage 
or other disposal a large amount 
of silver over and above that 
needed to fulfill-the legal reserve 
requirements against notes and 
deposits. Since gold and foreign 
exchange, of which the Bank has 
substantial holdings as a result of 
the prosperity the war brought to 
Mexico, are also counted as part 
of the Bank’s reserves, it would 


be possible for Mexico to sell on 
the market the whole of the 
' Bank’s excess silver, rumored to 
weigh between 40,000,000 and 50,- 
000,000 ozs. Probably Mexico will 
use a good part of this silver for 
coinage, eventually. 


There is reason to believe that 
private parties, if not Govern- 
ments, are hoarding unknown 
quantities of silver abroad or at 
home, The Treasury intimated 
this in its recent letter to Senator 
McKellar, giving its requested 
opinion on the pending silver- 
compromise rider. 

In that letter, the only part of 
the compromise which the Treas- 
ury reluctantly accepted was the 
90.3¢ proviso for the sale of silver 
to industry during a two-year 
period and the acceptance of new- 
ly-mined domestic silver here- 
after. The Treasury now holds 
about 225,000,000 ozs. of “free” 
silver not needed as backing for 
silver certificates. But the Mint 
is reliably reported to desire to 
earmark from that bullion 100,- 
000,000 ozs. for its future subsidi- 
ary-coinage needs. If the nation’s 
business turns out to be good in 
the next two years, the Mint be- 
lieves 100,000,000 ozs. more of 
subsidiary coins may not be too 
much. The silver compromise, 
however, gives no instructions as 
to any such earmarking of pres- 
ently-idle silver for future Mint 
needs. Doubtless, there are some 
in Congress who would like to 
see the Mint go out into the 
market to fill any future silver 
coinage needs. 


If Congress fixes the new price 
for domestic newly-mined silver 
at 90.3¢ or thereabouts, silver pro- 
ducers will have the choice of 
offering the silver to industry at 
that price, or to the Mint. If 
offered to industry, a given quan- 
tity of silver will reduce indus- 
trial demand by just that much, 
and to that extent relieve the 
upward pressure on the price of 
silver. But if the silver is instead 
offered to the Mint, the latter will 
immediately have to earmark 
enough of the silver to serve as 
backing for the silver certificates 
with which the Mint pays for its 
acquisition. The rest of the Mint’s 
acquisition will then be available 
for sale by the Treasury to indus- 
trial consumers, but -this being 
only a fraction of that produced 
by the mines, only a fraction of 
the industrial demand will be met, 
as compared with the other meth- 
od. It is easy to see which course 
will have the most appeal for 
American silver interests. 

Once the present Congressional 
silver crisis is past and the pros- 
pect of any further Congressional 
increase in the price of silver is 
dispelled, such silver as may now 
be hoarded for the pending price 
advance will be released to the 
market or for silver coinage. This 
will tend to ease the present in- 
dustrial stringency. 


Hirsch & Co. Offer Stk. 
of Havana Lithograph’g 


Public offering of 19,419 shares 
of 6% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock ($25 par value) and 
197,000 shares of common stock 
(10¢ par value) of Compania Lito- 
grafica De La Habana S.A., 
(Havana Lithographing Company) 
was made on May 28 by a banking 
group headed by Hirsch & Co. 
The preferred stock was priced 
at $25.50 per share and the com- 
mon at $5.50 per share. 


The company was incorporated 
under Cuban laws in 1907 as a 
consolidation of the three leading 
Cuban lithographing companies. 
The principal business of the com- 
pany consits of stone and photo 
lithographing, including color 
work, printing and binding and 
steel die and copper plate em- 
bossing. The company estimates 
that’ it does approximately 70% 
to 80% of the entire lithographing 
; work in Cuba. 

Of the total offering, 35,000 








common shares are being. 
the company. The b FOr 162,- 


000 shares of common and all of - 


the preferred are being sold for 
the account of certain stock- 
holders. ~ ates. 

Net proceeds to the eompany 
will be used to reimbunzse -it ‘for 
the retirement of 926 old shares 
of 7% cumulative preferred stock, 
which were called for redemption 
on April 15, 1946. Theebalance of 
the proceeds will be used to pur- 
chase new equipment, and as ad« 
ditional working capital. 

The outstanding: capitalization 
of the company, after giving: ef- 
fect to this financing will consist 
of $1,000,000 of 5% first mortgage 
bonds; 22,538.84 shares of 6% 
cumulative convertible preferred 
stock, par $25 per share; and 544,- 
558 shares of common stock, par 
10¢ per share. 


Scores in Wall Street 
Soft Ball League 


The teams representing the 
New York Curb Exchange and 
F. V. Foster were tied for the lead 
in the “Shorts” division of the 
Wall Street Softball League at the 
close of the second week of play, 
during which the Curb Exchange 
defeated Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & 
Co. 8 to 4 and F. V. Foster won 
from the New York Stock Ex- 
change Bond Brokers 5 to 4. Car- 
lisle & Jacquelin bested Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. 15 to 2 in a third con- 
test. 

In the “Longs” division a three- 
way tie for first place developed 
between DeCoppett & Doremus 
and Hirsch & Co., both with two 
wins and no defeats, and the Se- 
curity Traders of New York with 
a single victory and no losses. The 
batting power of the DeCoppett 
& Doremus lineup in overwhelm- 
ing Orvis Bros. 24 to 6 and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
9 to 3 and the pitching and de- 
fensive strength of the Hirsch & 
Co. team in shutting out Harris, 
Upham & Co. 3 to 0 and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
16 to 0 featured the week’s com- 
petition. The Security Traders of 
New York beat Harris, Upham & 
Co. 7 to 5. 


League Standings 
Saturday, May 25 


“SHORTS” DIVISION 


Ww. 
N. Y¥. Curb Exchange 
oi £- - een 
Carlisle & Jacquelin_-_ 
Cc. M. Loeb, Rhoades 
N. Y. S. E. Bond Brokers 
Goldman, Sachs -_-__. 


“LONGS” DIVISION 


DeCoppett & Doremus 
EE Sater ee 
Security Traders of N. Y._- 
Orvis Bros. a 
Harris, Upham —_-__--_. , 
Merrili Lynch —.....u....... 


Dr. Mudge Made Chairman 
NY Chap. of Metals Society 

Dr. William A. Mudge, Assistant 
Director of the Technical Service 
of International Nickel Company’s 
Development and Research Di-~ 
vision, at New York, has been 
elected Chairman of the New 
York Chapter of the American 
Society for Metals, to serve during 
the coming year, 1946-47. During 
the past year Dr. Mudge has been 
Chairman of the Technical Pro- 
gram Committee. Returning from 
World War I as an infantry cap~ 
tain, he entered Columbia Univer- 
sity for post-graduate work, and 
received his Ph.D. in 1920. Soon 
after Dr. Mudge became associ-~ 
ated with the Nickel Company as 
Refinery Superintendent and 
Metallurgist at the Huntington 
Works. He was apointed to his 
present position in April of 1940, 
Dr. Mudge is the author of many 
technical papers on nickel and 
nickel alloys. 7 
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Economic and Social Council Moves Into High Gear 


(Continued from page 2910) 


regarding the work which they suggest should be undertaken in the 
immediate future, and their relations with other agencies and or- 
ganizations. Arrangements must be made to take care of the cessa- 
tion of UNRRA which will occur the end of this year. And running 
through their plans is the tying in of operations with the best parts 
of the League of Nations’ experiences in the financial, general eco- 


nomic, and social fields. 
Pa tk * te 


The Optimistic Mr. Baker 


A great “gale” of optimism has arrived on the scene in the per- 
son of Philip J. Noel-Baker, Britain’s representative on the Eco- 
nomic and Social Commission. Mr. Noel-Baker is 
Britain’s Minister of State, and Vice-Chairman 
of the Labor Party; in which latter capacity he is 
about to become successor to Harold Laski as 
Britain’s No. 1 Labor Brain-truster. 

As expressed in a pair of press interviews, 
Mr. Noel-Baker’s basic reason for hope is his 
judgment that UN already has accomplished 
more than did the League of Nations in its equiv- 
alent early stages. He emphasizes the aims in 
food, health, and disease; the “horizons” are 
extremely wide in the latter—coordinated re- 
search being widely needed, without political 
obstructions, in fields like malaria and worm 
diseases. Mr. Baker is, in fact, half-seriously 
broaching the suggestion that there be an llth 
commandment added, by way of amending the 
Bible, to read: “Thou shalt not harbor germs.” 

One basic advantage possessed by the Eco- 
nomic and Social, over the Security, Council, in 
Mr. Baker’s opinion is the former’s voting by 
majority decision. Hence, at least on that level, 
UN can reach decisions—or rather conclusions, because it has no 
power of enforcement—without the veto prohibition. 

_One of the important matters to be pushed by the British Dele- 
gation within the next fortnight is the functioning of the Interna- 
tional Organization of Transport; on the expressed theory that 

transport is the key to political, economic, and social stabilization.” 
Because of the collapse of the Danube River Commission, hundreds 
of barges which normally supply the Danube countries with food, 
now remain grain-lessly tied to their docks. This situation must be 
repaired before the July grain harvests. 

The building-up of the world’s devastated areas is another field 
where the Briton feels the Council can accomplish results. But 
how planned relief on an enormous scale can be harmonized with the 
American-sponsored policies supporting free international trade, is 
quite difficult to fathom. 

Work of the Refugee and Displaced Persons Committee, particu- 
larly if it is brought into the UN through the Assembly, is another 
useful agency, in the minds of the British. This matter is extremely 
important to settle when UNRRA terminates. 

* % % % 





Philip J. Noel-Baker 


U.K.’s Optimistic 
Delegate to the 
Economic Council 


The Problem of Commission Membership 


As brought out by Mrs. Roosevelt yesterday in verbally report- 
ing for her Human Rights Commission: in the selection of the per- 
manent commission members, there is the conflict between choosing 
them on the basis of national origin on the one hand, and expert 
ability on the other. As a compromise she recommends that each 
country in UN should nominate two people, which would give a 
total panel of 102. From this group the Council itself shall select 
the commissions, on the basis of expertness combined with geographi- 
eal distribution. 

The Social Commission. similarly suggests a combination of na- 
tional and expert qualifications. 

The Economic and Employment Commission is advancing the 
proposal, as conceived by Mr. Lubin, that two-thirds of the mem- 
bership should be designated by countries, and one-third by ex- 
pertness. 

Final determination of this problem will result in divergent 
procedure by the individual commissions. Some, like Transport and 
Communications, will logically be heavily weighted toward Govern- 
ment representation; while others, like the Stztistical Commission, 
will lean more heavily on experts. And in all cases it is evident that 
the Russians will choose to function as the national representatives of 
their own country, and neither as world citizens nor experts. 

So % % a 
Mr. Winant—International New Dealer 

The American delegate is John G. Winant, sturdy Vermonter, 
former American member of the International Labor Office, and re- 
cently retired Ambassador to Great Britain. 

Economically, the emphasis in his thinking 
seems to be centered on the alleged error that after 
World War I more attention was not given to 
factors of purchasing power, rather than to pro- 
duction. In other words, the American Delegation 
apparently is going to push for the purchasing 
power theory on an international scale. The con- 
flict between centralized direction and planning 
along these lines, and the aims of the Bretton 
Woods organization, particularly the International 
Fund, is going to be most difficult to reconcile. 
The same conflict appears to exist with regard to 
the new Iniernational Trade Organization, on 
which Mr. Winant likewise pins very great hopes. 

One of the major problems. admitted by Mr. 
Winant, is the arrangement with respect to the 
specialized agencies, some of which are inter- 
governmental—like the International Labor Of- 
fice, Food and Agriculture, the Bretton Woods 
agencies—and will have autonomy and a large 
degree of independence from the Council; while 
cther non-governmental bodies like the World Trade Union Federa- 
tion may possible not exceed advisory capacity in importance. The 
latter organizations will, in any event, sit in without the power to 
vote. 

One great difficulty regarding these agencies is found in the 
fact that membership in the United Nations does not necessarily co- 





John G. Winant 


U. S. Delegate to 
Ecsnomic Council 





‘ncide with membership in the agencies. Thus Russia, a United 
Nations participant, is not a member of ILO or the Aviation body, 
while Ireland and Spain (non-members of UN) are. 


The fundamental, and inescapable weakness, underlying all the 
aims and functions of the social and economic activities of UN, is the 
lack of executive power and implementation. As Mr. Winan points 
out, this insistence on non-interference with national rights and 
sovereignty cannot be entirely blamed on the Soviet Union. For any 
decisions by the Council involving American action, must await the 
process of enabling legislation by our Congress. 


This was exemplified here Monday last in the relatively in- 
nocuous field of health discussion, when the proposal was brought 
up for all the member nations to institute health insurance systems 
in their own countries. Domestic action along these lines has al- 
ready been effectively blocked in our Congress by the unwillingness 
to go along in legislating the socialization of medicine and doctors. 

In truth the Council’s power to implement resides in its ability to 
prod an offending nation’s conscience through the world’s public 
opinion. 

ok k 1K od 


The United States Advisers 


Mr. Winant, functioning as the United States representative to 
the Economic and Social Council, will be assisted by a full-fledged 
delegation, composed of technicians from nine departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government. This group, whose composition 
will change from time to time in correlation with the problems under 
discussion, is at present constituted as follows: 

From the Department of State: Louis K. Hyde, Walter Kotschnig, 
Otis Muliken, Mrs. Edith Penrose, Ernest F. Penrose, Durward V, 
Sandifer, Leroy Stinebower, Maurine Mulliner—Special Assistant to 
Mr. Winant. 

From the Treasury Department: Andrew Kamareck. 

From the Department of Commerce: Arthur Paul, Assistant Sec- 
retary and Director of the Office of International Trade; Lewis 
Lorwin, James McCamy. 

From the Department of Agriculture: Charles C. Brannan, As- 
sistant Secretary; Robert S. Schwenger. 

From the Department of Labor: John W. Gibson, Special Assist- 
ant, Office of the Secretary. 

From the Justice Department: Irving Hill. 

From the Federal Security Agency: Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chair- 
man, Social Security Board; Perry Rosenfield, T. J. Wooster, Jr. 

From the Executive Office of the President, Bureau of the 
Budget; Donald Stone, Assistant Director; Alvin S. Rosenman. 

Tariff Commission: Loyle Morrison, Chief of the Commerce 
Division. 

In addition to the foregoing, Mr. Winant will be assisted by the 
permanent staff of the United States delegation. 

ae * 
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Security Council Reinvigorated by Dr. Evatt’s Arrival 


The arrival on the scene of Dr. H. V. Evatt, Australia’s hard- 
hitting Minister of Foreign Affairs, promises,to push the Security 
Council along toward some cléar-cut political de- 
cisions and action. As the protagonist of the 
small nations and hence of the _ relatively 
disinterested segment of UN, he will again fulfill 
the role of expounder of logic as he so vigor- 
ously and volubly did at San Francisco and 
London. 

In taking over here as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Spain, he has already greatly accel- 
erated the giving of the controversial evidence 
by sharply cutting short irrelevancies. As he says, 
he above all sought to prevent the Franco 
proceedings from developing into another dila- 
tory process like the Lytton Commission in the 
League of Nation’s annals. He has speeded up 
the dragging proceedings of the Spanish 
Committee to such an extent, that it will actually 
meet its reporting deadline of May 31. The 
Security Council itself will probably meet on 
June 6 to take action on the report, and decide once and for all 
whether Franco does or does not pose a threat to world peace. 

Subsequently Dr. Evatt, as the Australian representative on the 
Security Council, will try to “de a Jimmie Byrnes” in aggressively 
montrrertvy ge to a head the nasty Iranian situation, and particularly the 
significance of the Gromyko performances. The course of events, 
unfortunately enough, has served to substantiate the original and con- 
tinuing demands of the Australian delegation, for athoroughinvestiga- 
tion of what was actually going on in Persia. 

The present fait accompli, effected by the Soviet while the 
Council was lost in debate, appears to have arisen from the fact that 
Premier Ghavam has been under heavy pressure from Moscow, ap- 
plied by its Ambassador, Mr. Sadchokov, who was transferred thence 
from Yugoslavia for that purpose. It also appears that midst all the 
Council confusion and Soviet obstruction, a Soviet-controlled auton- 
omus state has been established in Azerbaijan, and that Russia is no 
longer interfering, because there remains no necessity for her so 
doing. This looks like repetition of the methods of political infiltra- 
tion by a great Power, which helped to wreck the League of Nations. 

Whether it is now too late to follow the former Australian pro- 
posals for sending into Iran a UN investigating commission must be 
decided promptly by the Council. Objections to this are that such 
a move would surely run into another Russian veto and Council 
row; and that such a commission probably would be-.denied physical 
admittance to that Province by the Russian authorities on the spot. 
And in addition to the Russian machinations, a committee could delve 
into the various contradictory and back-tracking moves vis-a-vis 
the Council made by the Iranian Government, and her Ambassador 
Hassien Ala. 

And strictly relevant to the Soviet-Iran situation is the Veto 
question, whose fundamental importance was recognized and whose 
wrerogative was so ably fought by Dr. Evatt at San Francisco. With 
its repeated use again threatened by Mr. Gromyko in both 
che Iran and Spanish situations, and the added complication of his 
accompanying walkout technique, Dr. Evatt is expected to begin his 
San Francisco Battle of the Veto all over again. Thereon -will hang 
not only the personal glory of the Australian, but the whole future of 
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UN as well. 


‘Alexander to Succeed 


Stephenson As Senior 
Agent of Canada Bank 


J. Stephenson, dean a 
Canadian bankers in New York, 
announced today that he will #e- 
tire as Senior Agent of the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce. effective 
May 31, after more than thirty-five 
years of service in New York. He 
will be succeeded by W. T. Alex- 
ander, co-agent of the New York 
office. 

Mr. Stephenson has spent his 
entire career with the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, having jo-ned 
the Parkhill, Ontario branch ™m 
1901. After serving in various 
Canadian branches, he was trans- 
ferred to the New York agency im 
1910, becoming senior agent m 
1926. 

Mr. Alexander also hos a long 
career with the Canadian batk, 
entering the Winnipeg branch m 
1909. In 1923 he was transferred 
to the head office in Toronto, amd 
in 1929 was made head of the 
Havana, Cuba branch. He was ap- 
pointed a superintendent in the 
head office in 1944, and came to 
New York several months ago to 
assume his present position. 

W. D. Dickinson of the Bank’s 
head office in Toronto has begn 
appointed Second agent in New 
York. 

The New York egency of the 
Bank was opened in 1872. 


Ohio Public Service Ge. 
Securities Offered 


Mellon Securities Corporation 
heads an underwriting group 
which on May 29 offered to the 
public $32,000,000 of The Ohio 
Public Service Co. first mor 
234% bonds, due 1976, and 156,380 
shares of that company’s 3.90% 
cumulative preferred stock ($100 
par). The bonds are priced at 
101% and accrued interest, to 
yield 2.70% to ma urity, and the 
preferred stock at $102.625 per 
share and accrued dividends. 

The securities are being sold én 

connection with a comprehensive 
plan for refinancing the company 
and its two subsidiaries, The Ma- 
rion-Reserve Power Co. and Ohio 
River Power, Inc. Under the plan 
the company will acquire the 
physical proper‘ies and other as- 
sets of the subsidiaries. 
The company will use the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the securi- 
ties, together with $6,000,000 re- 
ceived from the sale of 10-year 
serial notes (offered by a group 
headed by Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc.) for the redemp ion at 104%4%% 
of $28,900,000 of first mortgage 
4% bonds, due 1962; the redemp- 
tion at 102% of $320.000 of 4% 
notes, due serially to August, 1947; 
the redemption at 101% of $614,- 
000 of 2%% promissory notes, 
due serially to January, 1943; ‘he 
payment of $6,836,441 of 4% prom- 
issory notes, dated May, 1942, of 
Ohio River Power, Inc., and for 
the redemption of $15,161,400 par 
value of first preferred stock of 
Public Service, and $3,230,600 
stated value of preferred stock of 
The Marion-Reserve Power Co. 


John Snowdon Joins 
First N.J. Securities Ga. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J.—Martin 
P. Rubin, head of the First New 
Jersey Securities Co., 603 Ma-- 
tison Avenue, has announced that 
John D. Snowdon has become as- 
sociated with the firm. 

Mr. Snowdon was with the 
Smith Barney & Co. from 1924 to 

















1941, and with Blyth & Co., Inc. 
from 1941 until 1942. 
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French Credit Agreement 


(Con‘inued from page 2920) 


world peace and prosperity. The 
well-being of the people of all 
nations can be advanced through 
a ful: flow of trade which enables 
each country to maintain higher 
levels of production and better 
standards of living. These bene- 
fits of world trade can be realized 
only as the markets of the world 
are opened to all countries on fair 
and equal terms. The two gov- 
ernments are determined to work 
together in securing general in- 
ternational acceptance of the 
world-trade proposals of the 
United States to be considered by 
a conference of the United Na- 
tions. 

The reconstruction and modern- 
ization of the French economy will 
facilitate the integration of Europe 
in the worid economy and enable 
France to resume her place as a 
great producing and trading na- 
tion: The French delegation has 
presented a program for recon- 
structing and modernizing the 
economy of France. The immedi- 
ate objective is to restore French 
production to the pre-war level; 
the uitimate objective is to ex- 
pand French production to higher 
levels commensurate with the 
technical progress of the past two 
décades. One requisite for the 
fulfillment of this program is an 
adequate and assured supply of 
coal, not only from increased 
French production, but also from 
imports of German coal. The 
United States Government will 
continue to assist France in secur- 
ing an adequate supply of coal 
from Germany. 

In the opinion of the American 
representatives, attainment of the 
objectives of increased production 
and trade presented by the French 
delegation is necessary to the full 
effective participation of France 
in the world economy. In further- 
ance of the efforts of the French 
people to this end, the United 
States has agreed to the extension 
of additional credits to France. 

At the end of 1945 the Export- 
Import Bank made a loan of 
$550,000,000 to France. The board 
of directors of the Export-Import 
Bank have now approved a new 
line of credit of $650,000,000. This 
action has been taken pending the 
time when the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment will be in full operation. 

The two governments have 
reached complete agreement for 
the final settlement of all lend- 
dJease and reciprocal aid, including 
mil-tery and civilian supplies fur- 
nished by each government to the 
other. They have also agreed on 
the acquisition of United States 
Army and Navy surplus property 
located in France and certain 
French overséas territories. Under 
this agreement, credits of $720,— 
000,000 have been provided for 
the purchase of surplus property 
and for goods supplied to France 
since the end of the war. 

Discussions are taking place for 
an additional credit, subject to 
the provisions of the merchant-— 
ship sales act of 1946, whereby 
France will acquire approximately 
750.900 tons of merchant ship- 
ring owned hv the Government of 
the United States. 

The two governments believe 
that the results of the discussions 
which have now been concluded 
will help France in reconstruct- 
ing and modernizing the French 
economy and are a_ substantial 
Step towards the achievement of 
the international economic coop- 
eration which is the prerequisite 
of a peaceful and _ prosperous 
world. They welcome the support 
of all of the United Nations in es-~ 
tablishing a world trading and 
monetary system which will as-— 
sure a full flow of commerce to 
the benefit of the peoples of all 
countries. 

Declaration by the Govern- 
| ment of the United States of 
| America and the Provisional 


Government of the French 
Republic on Commercial Pol- 
icy and Related Matters. 

The Government of the United 
States and the provisional Gov- 
ernment of the French Republic, 
having had comprehensive discus- 
sions on commercial policy and 
related matters, find themselves 
in full agreement on the general 
principlas which they desire to see 
established to achieve the libera- 
tion of international trade, which 
they deem to be essential to the 
realization of world-wide pros 
perity and lasting peace. 

The French Government has 
made known to the United States 
Government the measures which 
it has taken and intends to take 
to make possible the attainment 
of this common objective. The 
French Government has also made 
known to the United States Gov- 
ernment its plan for the recon-— 
struction and modernization of 
the French economy. In accord-— 
ance with the letters exchanged 
on Nov. 8, 1945, the two govern- 
mrents have examined this plan 
and have agreed that the attain- 
ment of its objectives should make 
possible full participation by 
France in the co-oper ative 
achievement of an expanding 
world economy. 


The two governments have 
studied the problems involved in 
the construction of a _ general 
framework for world trade and 
have also examined a number of 
specific questions relating to com-— 
mercial policy and other matters 
which are of interest to them-— 
selves and to other countries. The 
following joint statement by the 
two governments summarizies the 
understandings reached in these 
discussions. 

I 


The two governments are in 
complete agreement, at all im- 
portant points, on the principles 
expressed in the “proposals for 
consideration by an international 
conference on trade and employ- 
ment” submitted to the French 
Government by the Government 
of the United States. They have 
therefore resolved to continue dis- 
cussions between themselves and 
with other like-minded countries 
in order to give effect to these 
principles in the charter of the 
proposed international trade or- 
ganization. The two governments 
are of the opinion that the prior 
conclusion of agreements among 
the major trading nations of the 
world for the substantial reduc- 
tion of tariffs and other barriers 
to trade and for the removal of 
discriminatory arrangements 
would contribute greatly to the 
success of the world conference. 


Il 

The: French Government has 
advised the United States Gov- 
ernment of the following policies: 

(a) A new French tariff is be- 
ing prepared which will contain 
ad valorem duties only and which 
will not increase the degree of 
protection over the level which 
existed prior to the war. This new 
tariff will serve as the level from 
which reciprocal reductions will 
be negotiated in the forthcoming 
multilateral conference. 

(b) France has definitely aban- 
doned its prewar policy of pro- 
tecting French producers with 
import quotas. 

(c) The French Government has 
reiterated that it has abandoned 
the price equalization (perequa- 
tion) procedure which it was 
compelled to use provisionally 
during the period prior to the re- 
valuation of the franc in order to 
facilitate exports. 





Ii 


The French Government has 
made clear that it must maintain 
import controls within the frame- 
work of an import program, but 
that it will maintain such controls 
‘only so long as they are necessary 


to safeguard the equilibrium of its 
balance of payments and to 
achieve in an orderly way its plan 
of reconstruction and moderniza- 
tion. The French Government will 
administer the issuance of import 
licenses under the French import 
program without discrimination 
as among foreign sources of sup- 
ply as soon as France possesses, 
or is able to earn, sufficient free 
foreign exchange so that it is no 
longer necessary for her to make 
her purchases within the limits 
of bilateral trade and financial ar- 
rangements. 
IV 


The two governments have 
reached a mutually satisfactory 
understanding on the return to 
private channels of trade between 
France and the United States. 
The French Government has al- 
ready restored to private chan- 
nels a large part of the import 
trade of France and its colonies, 
and will continue to curtail the 
foreign procurement activities of 
the Government. 

French Government procure- 
ment in the United States will be 
limited to equipment for public 
corporations and agencies. For 
the time being, Government pro- 
curement will also be continued 
for a restricted list of items, such 
as short-supply foodstuffs, steel, 
lumber, tires and certain medical 
supplies. 


Temporarily, a part of French 
imports will be handled by asso- 
ciations of private traders (group- 
ments) until the difficulties of 
loading, shipment and transport of 
essential supplies and their dis- 
tribution in France are overcome 


The French Supply Council in 
the United States will continue 
to operate on a reduced scale, en- 
gaging principally in the liquida- 
tion of outstanding contracts and 
governmental procurement as in- 
dicated above. It will limit its 
purchases to the satisfaction of 
essential civilian requirements; it 
will make the maximum practi- 
cable use of normal trade chan- 
nels; it will pursue methods con- 
sistent with commercial practices 
annd it will cease operations as 
soon as possible. 


Vv 


The two governments have 
agreed that important benefits 
would accrue to both countries 
from a substantial expansion of 
French exports to the United 
States. They have discussed cer- 
tain United States laws and regu- 
lations, which, in the opinion of 
the French Government, tend to 
hamper unduly the importation of 
French products into the United 
States. Special attention has been 
given to trade mark and copy- 
right legislation, the use of geo- 
graphic names related to particu- 
lar products, price control of im- 
ported goods and valuation of im- 
ported goods for the assessment of 
customs duties. The various agen- 
cies of the United States Govern- 
ment which are concerned with 
these matters have agreed to give 
careful and sympathetic consid- 
eration to the views of the French 
Government, and to study ‘the 
possibility of altering their ad- 
ministrative procedures or recom- 
mending to the Congress the re- 
vision of existing legislation. 


vi 


The two governments have 
agreed, subject to participation 
in the program by other impor- 
tant industrial nations, each to 
license freely and without royalty 
to the nationals of the other, on 
conditions of reciprocity, all for- 
mer German-owned patents which 
have come into the full possession 
of either government, reserving 
only those rights which have al- 
ready been granted with respect 
to such patents. The two govern- 
ments believe that the general 
adoption of this policy will con- 
tribute substantially to the 
achievement of expanding world 
economy. In accordance with 
these objectives they have agreed, 





at some future time, jointly to 


; , : | 
consider other questions relating | 
to German patents. 


Vil 


The French Government will 
accord to American nationals who | 
have suffered damage to their 
properties in France through 
causes originating in the war, 
compensation equal to that pay- 
able to French nationals having 
the same types and extent of 
losses. The United States -Gov- 
ernment has informed the French 
Government that equality of treat- 
ment is accorded to French and 
American nationals with refer- 
ence to war damages to property 
in the United States. 


Vill 


In order to provide a sound 
framework for the expansion of 
mutually beneficial economic re- 
lations between their two coun- 
tries, the Governments of France 
and the United States have agreed 
to begin negotiations as soon as 
possible looking toward the con- 
clusion of a modern and compre- 
hensive treaty of establishment, 
commerce and navigation. 


Done at Washington, in dupli- 
cate, in the English and French 
languages this 28th day of May, 
1946. 


For the Government of the 
United States of America: 


JAMES F. BYRNES, 
Secretary of State of the United 
States of America. 


For the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the French Republic: 


LEON BLUM, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the Repub- 
lic of France. 


Memorandum of Under- 
standing Between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of 
America and the Provisional 
Government of the French 
Republic Regarding Settle- 
ment for Lend-Lease, Recip- 
rocal Aid, Surplus War Prop- 
erty, and Claims. 

1, The Gevernment of the Unit- 
ed States of America and the pro- 
visional Government of the 
French Republic have reached an 
understanding for the final settle- 
ment of lend-lease and reciprocal 
aid, and of the French obligation 
to the United States Government 
under the military supply pro- 
gram (Plan A); the acquisition by 
the French Government of certain 
United States Army and Navy 
surplus property, including in- 
stallations, located in France and 
certain French overseas territor 
ies, and for the final settlement of 
other financial claims of each gov 
ernment against the other arising 
out of the conduct of the war. In 
arriving at this understanding 
both governments have recognized 
the considerations expressed in 
Article VII of their preliminary 
agreement of Feb. 28, 1945, on 
the principles applying to mutual 
aid, as well as the benefits ac 
cruing to each from the contribu-— 
tions of both to the defeat of their 
common enemies. In the light of 
tne foregoing, both governments 
agree that no further benefits 
will be sought as consideration 
for lend-lease and reciprocal aid. 


2. The net amount due from the 
French Government to the United 
States Government for the fore- 
going, including all indebtedness 
arising from provisions of the 
lend-lease and _  =recirrocal aid 
agreements of Feb. 28, 1945, is 
$720,000,000, made up in part of 
amounts now agreed upon and in 
part of estimated amounts sub-— 
ject to revision. The latter, for 
which the best available figures 
have been used pending their 
final determination by agreed ac~ 
counting procedures, represent in 
the main transfers after Sept. 1, 
1945. 

3. The French government will 
pay interest on the net amount 
due to the United States govern-— 
ment from July 1, 1946, at the 
rate of 2% per annum. Such in- 








terest payments will be made an- 





nually on the first day of July of 
each of the years 1947 to 1950. in- 
clusive. Beginning on July 1 
1951, _interest and principal will 
be paid in thirty (30) equal annual 
instalments. Each instalment shall 
consist of thesfull amount of the 
interest due for the year preceding 
the July 1 on which the payment 
is made, and the remainder of the 
instalment shall be the principal 
due in that year. Nothing herein 
shall be construed to prevent the 
French government from antici_ 
pating the payment of any of such 
instalments, or of any part there— 
of, If, by agreement of both gov- 
ernments, it is determined that 
because of extraordinary and ad- 
verse economic conditions arising 
during the course of payment the 
payment of any instalment would 
not be in the joint interest of both 
governments, payments may be 
postponed for an agreed upon pe- 
riod. 

To the extent that the terms 
of payment provided in this 
paragraph 3 are inconsistent with 
those contained in previous agree— 
ments, the provisions of this para— 
graph shall prevail. 

4. The two governments have 
agreed upon arrangements and 
procedures for the settlement of 
past and future troop pay and pro- 
curement of United States armed 
forces in Framce and French over- 
seas territories. 

5. As and when requested by 
the United States Government 
from time to time prior to Jan. 1, 
1950, the French Government will 
transfer to the United States Gov- 
ernment real property to be mu- 
tually agreed upon and not to ex- 


‘ceed a total dollar value of $15,- 


000,000. In addition, the French 
Government will provide, at the 
request of the United States Gov- 
ernment, francs representing an 
agreed dollar value not in ex- 
cess of $10,000,000. Any francs so 
transferred will be furnished at 
the exchange rate established in 


conformity with procedures of the - 


international monetary fund, or 
if no such rate exists, at the rate 
used in official French Govern- 
ment transactions at the time of 
such transfer. The United States 
Goverament will use francs so 


transferred exclusively to acquire ~ 


or improve real property for 
United States Government use or 
to carry out educational programs 
agreed between the two govern- 
ments. 

Transfers made in accordance 
with this paragraph 5 will be 
credited first to interest then due 
and then to instalments of prin- 
cipal in direct order of maturity. 

6. The two governments have 
also agreed upon the following: 


(A) All claims and financial ob- 
ligations between the two gov- 
ernments arising out of the acqui- 
sition, operation, disposition or 
loss of French vessels and cargoes 
of such vessels while under United 
States control will be settled by 
the United States for $17,500,000 
in accordance with the provisions 
of an agreement relating to the 
purchase by France of up to 75 
Liberty ships. 

(B) Both governments express 
their intention of entering into a 
maritime-claims agreement, pro- 
viding for the mutual waiver of 
intergovernmental claims arising 
from maritime accidents, and for 
the handling by each Government 
of claims asserted in its courts by 
its nationals against the other 
Government and based on mari- 


time accidents occurring prior to — 


Nov. 1, 1945. 

(C) As part of the general set- 
tlement, the French government 
has agreed to process and pay all 
unpaid claims of French residents 
against the United States Gov- 


ernment arising out of the use or . 
infringement in war production of . 


patent rights held by them, out of 
the requisitioning by the United 


States Goveriment for use in the . 


war program of any property in- 
terest owned by French residents, 
and out of acts or omiss'ons prior 
to July 1, 1946, in France or 
French overseas territories of 
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members of the United States 
-armed_foreessor civilian person- 
nel attached to such forces. 

(D) During the course of the 
negotiations both governmnes 
have reached agreement on the 
disposition of certain specific 
claims of one government against 
the other. All other financia! 
claims of either government 
‘against the other, except where 
‘liability -has heretofore 
acknowledged and the method of 
computation agreed, which (1) 
arose out of lend-lease or recipro- 
-cal aid, or (2) otherwise arose on 
or after Sept. 3, 1939, and prior 
to Sept. 2, 1945, out of or inci- 
.dental to the conduct of the war, 
mot otherwise dealt with in this 
memorandum of understanding, 
,are hereby waived. 

(E) Appropriate non-discrimi- 
.Matory treatment will be extend- 
.ed by the French Government. to 
_ United States nationals.in the use 
-@nd disposition of installations-in 
.the building of which there has 
been a United States Gevernment 
contribution and which are trans- 
ferred under this settlement. 

(F) The United. States Govern- 
ment reserves its right. of, recap- 
ture of any lend-lease articles 
held by the French armed forces, 
except petroleum products and<an 
‘“@greed list of non-combat aircraft. 
‘The United States Government 
has indicated that it does not in- 
‘tend to exercise generally this 
‘right of recapture, except that 
“vessels of the United States Navy 
‘@nd lend-lease merchant vessels 
@re to be returned to the United 
States Government unless other- 
wise agreed. 

(G) Disposals for military use 
to forces other than the French 
armed forces of lend-lease arti- 
‘cles held on Sept. 2, 1945, or re- 
‘ceived thereafter by the French 
armed forces, and disposals for 
‘civilian use other than in France 
and French overseas territories of 

lend-lease articles, will be 
‘made only with the consent of the 
-Wnited States Government and 
any net proceeds will be paid to 
the United States Government. 
. The French Government will not, 
‘@xcept to a very limited extent, 
.welease for civilian use in, or ex- 
-port from, Franee and’ French 
overseas territories lend-lease ar- 
‘ticles held by the French armed 
- forces. 

(H) Except .as otherwise pro- 
wided in this memorandum of un- 
-derstanding, the French Govern- 
ment and the United States Gov- 
‘ment receive full title to lend- 
lease and reciprocal aid articles 
resvecitively held as of Sept. 2, 
-97945, or transferred thereafter. If 
any United States surplus installa- 
tion not transferred under this 
memorandum of understanding 
contains a _ lend-lease interest, 
such lend-lease interest is re- 
tained by the United States. 

(I) The United States Govern- 
ment will undertake to make 
available to the French Govern- 
ment part of the United States 
Government’s share of captured 
aGerman and Japamese surface na- 
val vessels when such vessels be- 
come excess to United States 
meeds and are no longer need- 
ed for any task connected with 
the implementation of the Ger- 
man and Japanese surrenders. 

. 7. The two governments agree 

.to conclude such specific agree- 

ments as may be necessary to im- 
nen this general understand- 
ng. 

8. This memorandum of under- 
standing will be effective upon 
signature, and instruments of rati- 
fication will be exchanged as soon 
as possible. 

Done at Washington, in dupli- 
cate, in the English and French 
languages, both texts being equal- 
‘ly authentic, this 28th day of May, 
1946. 

For the Government of the 
United States of America: 

JAMES F. BYRNES, 
|Secretary of State of the United 
States of America, 
For the Provisional Government 
of the French Republic: 
LEON BLUM. 
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Three Aspects of Lean to Britain 


_ (Continued from page 2921) 
ize how cifferent is the position 
of a-country where lifeblood is 
in foreign trade. The key to the 
whole British problem is that here 
is a country which cannot live 
largely from its own resources, a 
country which must import or 
die. The British are handling 
their: domestic reconversion well 
enough but let’s look at the prob- 
lem they are up against in get- 
ting back to a pay-as-you-go basis 
internationally. 

Britain’s export trade, the main 
source of her international earn- 
ing power, was reduced to one- 
third of normal during the war. 
Why? Because in her wartime 
partnership with us, it was-agreed 
that she should concentrate ‘her 
efforts on war production while 
we provided her essential imports 
under Lend Lease. Lend Lease’ 
abruptly. ended on-V-J° Day+ Brit-' 
ain’s real: strugglie«to-rebuild her: 
export trade did not*begifr wntit 
that day. She has already made- 
great’ progress under severe’ han- | 
dieaps: She must. free labeér* and 
materials *badly~ needed» fer *re-- 
construction at heme “im order to 
manufacture goods for - export. 
She must renew contact with for- 
eign markets and adjust her out- 
put to the world’s needs. All of 
this takes time, effort, and organ- 
ization. Meanwhile the essential 
imports of food and raw materials 
must keep flowing in if the Brit- 
ish people are to survive. 


This temporary loss of export- 
ing power would have been seri- 
ous enough by itself but in addi- 
tion, again as a result of the war, 
Britain has suffered other losses 
of overseas income. Before the 
war Britain was one of the great- 
est creditor countries in the world, 
receiving each year close to one 
billion dollars of net income from 
her foreign investments. To fi- 
nanee her war effort, she had to 
liquidate a large part of her for- 
eign investments and to incur, in 
the form of-frozen sterling bal- 
ances, foreign obligations amount- 
ing to approximately 12 billion 
dollars. “As.a. result, her net in- 
come from foreign investments 
has been reduced to about 400 
million doHars. Not only has she 
lost this income to pay for current 
imports; in addition she no longer 
has as large a volume of liquid 
assets as would otherwise have 
been available to tide her over 
this postwar situation. 

{n short, the British need help 
from abroad in meeting the bill 
for essential current imports dur- 
ing the period when they are get- 
ting back on their feet in inter- 
national trade. 


Second: What would it cost to 
us to help them out? 


The bill which is before you 
calls for a line of credit in favor 
of the British Government up to an 
amount of $3,750,000,000. This fig- 
ure was not just picked out of the 
air. It represents the very care- 
ful judgment of the American ne- 
gotiators as to the minimum 
amount which the British need 
from us. It assumes that the Brit- 
ish will continue to maintain an 
austere living standard while 
they work their way out of their 
postwar predicament. It takes into 
consideration the extent to which 
they can use existing resources 
and borrow from countries other 
than the United States. It repre- 
sents the hard-core deficit in 
Britain’s overseas balance of pay- 
ments during the postwar transi- 
tion period. 

Now what does a loan of $3,- 
750,000,000 cost the United States? 
The interest rate which our Gov- 
ernment has to pay on borrowed 
money is not the important mat- 
ter that some have tried to make 
it seem. The real question is the 
strain on our financial and eco- 
nomic resources. That involves a 
real cost. I scarcely need remind 
you_that we, too, have inherited 
troubles from the war. As a re- 
sult of the way in which we fi- 


nanced the war, our national debt 
amounts to nearly 275 billion dol- 
lars and our peopie possess a mass 
of excessive purchasing power. The 
great shortage of goods relative to 
this purchasing power has created 
dangerous inflationary pressures 
in our economy. The expenditure 
in our markets of dollars provided 
under this loan would admittedly 
add to these pressures at this 
time. However, the added pres- 
sures would not be as heavy as 
they might seem at first sight. The 
risks which remain are, in my 
judgment, a small price to pay for 
what we expect to get in return. 

Expenditure of the dollars un- 
der the proposed loan would not 
hit our markets all at once. In 
fact i€ would be spread out over 
a number of years. The line of 
credit would be available until the 
‘end of 1950 and would be drawn 
fupor by the British only as need- 
‘ed. Furthermore, many of the 
dollars’ drawn under the credit 
‘would “be spent initially in other 
countries and might take some 
time finding their way back here. 
Even the dollars spent in this 
country during the next year or so 
would be used in part for pur- 
chasing goods in ample supply. 
And unless we bog down in the 
management of our own affairs at 
home, our vast capacity to pro- 
duce goods will progressively 
overcome the shortages during the 
life of this extension of credit. 

It was neitner practical nor de- 
sirable to attempt to specify as 
a condition of the loan how, or 
when, or for what the dollars 
should be spent in our markets. 
We already have over-all control 
of exports, through export li- 
censes, whereby we can control 
the timing and nature of all for- 
eign demands, whether they arise 
under this loan or otherwise. This 
control should be retained during 
the period of inflationary pres- 
sures in our economy whether this 
loan is made or not. However, we 
shall have to share with the world 
some of our scarce resources. This 
fact has been recognized in our 
food program. We shall need to 
recognize it as it affects other 
necessities if we are to help bring 
about economic and political sta- 
bility in the world. 


Up to this point my assessment 
of the real cost of the loan has as- 
sumed that it would be duly serv- 
iced and repaid. But what of the 
risk of default? What if this loan 
proves to be a deadweight on the 
American taxpayer and not a self- 
liquidating investment in British 
recovery? 


Of course this risk exists but in 
my judgment it should not deter 
us from action. It can easily be 
exaggerated and I, for one, would 
enter upon this loan with every 
reasonable expectation. that it 
would be repaid. A country that 
has shown the vigor, the courage, 
and the strength of character that 
Britain has shown during this war 
period is a country in which we 
can have confidence. Through all 
the rigors of wartime life in Eng- 
land, the British people have 
shown a capacity for government 
and for management of their eco- 
nomic affairs which is rare in this 
world. The payments on this loan, 
which will probably amount to no 
more than 2% of Britain’s annual 
expenditures abroad, will cer- 
tainly not prove unmanageable if 
we succeed in building any sort 
of a satisfactory postwar world. 
Of course we cannot foresee the 
conditions which will prevail over 
the rest of this century and 
neither this loan agreement nor 
any of the other economic ar- 
rangements into which we now 
enter can survive a state of world- 
wide economic collapse such as we 
suffered during the Great De- 
pression. Further, we in _ this 
country must recognize that in 
the long run international trade 
must be a two-way street, and 
that only through an adequate in- 





take of foreign goods and serv- 


ices can we sustain a thriving ex- 
port business and enable the debts 
due us to be paid. 

But let me impress this thought 
upon you: that our very purpose 
in making the loan is to create the 
conditions in the world under 
which it can be repaid. 


Third: What would we get in 
return? 


The contract for this proposed 
loan provides for repayment of 
the principal and for a moderate 
rate of interest, but at this junc- 
ture in our affairs at home we are 
certainly not looking for loans 
just for the sake of a financial re- 
turn. On the contrary no foreign 
loan should be made at this time 
which does not reasonably prom- 
ise lasting benefits and compensa- 
tions to the United States far 
outweighing the financial con- 
siderations involved. My endorse- 
ment of this proposed loan to 
Britain is based on the firm be- 
lief that it is an essential step in 
world recovery and _ recon- 
struction. 

We live today in a sick world. 
We have yet to attain the objec- 
tives of the Atlantic Charter, free- 
dom from want. and freedom from 
fear. We do not yet know 
whether the victory of American 
arms in the war will be crowned 
by victory of American ideals in 
the peace. But we do know that 
if the war-shattered world is not 
restored to a tolerable degree of 
economic health, our ideals of 
peace and democracy cannot sur- 
vive. 

The situation is a challenge to 
America. We have already gone 
far to meet this challenge but the 
measure which is now before you 
is in a sense the keystone of the 
whole program. As you know, 
this Government has taken the 
lead in drawing up treaties of 
economic peace as the basis for a 
stable world order. We have laid 
down “rules of the game” for a 
peaceful and productive system of 
world trade and finance, first in 
the Bretton Woods Agreements 
and then-in the proposals for an 
International Trade Organization. 
The basic justification for the 
British loan is that it would en- 
able Britain to join with us in 
turning these blueprints into a 
living reality. Without the loan, 
the British would have to go their 
own way without us—indeed in 
opposition to us. 


As you know, Britain is the 
largest market in world trade so 
that her commercial and exchange 
practices have a very great influ- 
ence on the rest of the world. 
Traditionally she has tended to 
follow liberal trade principles. If 
we refuse this loan, however, she 
could hope to maintain her es- 
sential imports only by making a 
desperate bid for domination in 
world markets. She would be 
forced to intensify the restrictive 
and belligerent currency and 
trading practices born during the 
years of war and depression. In 
order to exploit to the full her 
advantage as the world’s leading 
importer, she would have to turn 
increasingly to state trading and 
barter. A large part of the rest of 
the world would be forced into 
the same pattern and free enter- 
prise in foreign trade would be 
strangled. Along this road lies 
further totalitarian development. 


The alternative is clear. If we 
grant the British sufficient credit 
to cover that hard-core deficit in 
their overseas payments during 
the transition years, they will be 
able to work their way out of 
their postwar predicament in a 
peaceful and orderly way. They 
will be able to open their markets 
to the world on a basis of non- 
discrimination and receive access 
to foreign markets on the same 
basis. They will be able to make 
pounds sterling earned by foreign 
suppliers of the British market 
freely convertible into other cur- 





rencies so that trade would no 





longer have to be arbitrarily 
channeled along bilateral lines. 
Dollars provided by the loan 
would flow to the British Empire, 
to Latin America, to Western 
Europe—to all of the countries re- 
ceiving net payments from Brit- 
ain. The loan to Britain would 
become in this way a source of 
assistance to a great many other 
countries which desire dollars to 
make purchases here. In short, 
the road would be opened to a 
genuine world trading system, 
which is essential to the mainte- 
nance of productive employment 
and economic stability in a demo= 
cratic world. 

The costs and risks of this proj- 
ect must therefore be weighed 
against the objectives which we 
seek. Without effective British 
participation, which is possible 
only if we lend our aid, the Bret- 
ton Woods institutions and the 
International Trade Organization 
cannot fulfill the hopes which we 
have placed in them. Without the 
fulfillment of these hopes for, a 
stable and productive economic 
order in the world, there is little 
prospect of success for the United 
Nations Organization in its search 
for political stability and security, 
Without economic or political sta- 
bility, we can expect only a con- 
tinued drift of world affairs 
toward the catastrophe of a third 
World War. 


Tomorrcw’s Markets | 
Walter Whyte Says— | 


(Continued from page 2920) 
day it opened at 10812. Your 
profit was about 9 points. 
Superheater bought at 30, 
opened Monday at 34/2. Your 
sale price was 33 or better, 
So your profit is now 4% 
points. Electric - Auto - Lite 
bought at 71 is to be sold at 
77 or better. Current price 
about 74%. Hold U.S. Rub- 
ber bought at 6512 to be sold 
at 78 or better. Currently 
about 77. Gross profits al- 
ready accepted last week 
were 231% points. Paper prof- 
its about 19 points. You may 
be able to convert the latter 
two paper profits into cash 
before the week is over. 

*K * ae 

Now as to the immediate 
future. I still don’t care for 
this market and now with this 
rally I like it less. As a mat- 
ter of fact if mechanical de- 
vices were removed I would 
suggest short sales, and 
strikes have nothing to do 
with it. But as restrictions do 
exist I suggest that you take 
what cash you have and let 
the market alone for the time 
being. 





; 


3 ue - % 


L.D.M. New York: This col- 
umn is usually written Mon- 
day night; sometimes Tues- 
day. If I can read one ques- 
tion, you ask if I take losses. 
The answer is yes. But I take 


The word “wart” is a mistake. 
Maybe mine or the composing 
room. The word was meant 
to be “art” as applying to the 
technique of market trading. 
—Walter Whyte.’ 
es 
More next Thursday. 





—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented a 
those of the author oniy.] ; 





them, I don’t hold on to them, » 
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British Loan—Keystone to World Trade Stability 


(Continued from page 2922) 
keep at peace and maintain full 


empioyment on our iarms and in! 


our tactories in a world made un- 
friendly by obstacles to the free 
flow of trade. 


I know that most of the mem- 
bers are very tamiliar with the 
Soviet System and that a number 
visited Russia last summer, but 
as Al Smitn used to say, “let’s 
look at the record” and see just 
how far it affects the economic 
life of its citizens. 


Premier Stalin is naturally a 
thorough believer in the Soviet 
System and I respect the forth- 
rightness with which he _ pro- 
claimed its success in his cam- 
paign speech in Moscow on Feb. 9. 
a quote directly four paragraphs 
from that speech, which I think 
are relevani to the subject in 
hand. Premier Stalin stated: “Now 
victory means first of all that our 
Soviet social system has won; that 
the Soviet system has successfully 
stood the test in the fire of war 
ana has proved its complete vital- 
iy.” And later he stated, “The 
point is that the Soviet social sys- 
tem has proved to be more cap- 
able of life and more stable than 
a non-Soviet social system, that 
the Soviet social system is a better 
form of organization of society 
than any non-Soviet social sys- 
tem.” Having proclaimed the 
strength of his system and his be- 





lief in it, he gives two examples 
of how works. 


He stated: “First of all it was 
by the aid of the Soviet policy of 
industrialization of the country. 
The Soviet method radically dif- 
fers, from the capitalistic method 
of industrialization. In the cap- 
italistic countries industriaiization 
usually starts with light industry, 
since light industry requires 
smaller investments and the turn- 
over of capital is quicker, and it is 
easier to obtain profits than in 
heavy industry.” 

Let us examine this theory. I 
wonder if our returning GI’s and 
sailors have ever given thought 
to waat state controlled indus- 
trialization means. Under our 
free enterprise system you Mem- 
bers of Congress have provided, 
under the GI Bill of Rights, the 
opportunity for young men to 
start in lignt industry, which, even 
Mr. Stalin admits, offers an op-|! 
portunity to make a quick profit, 
as opposed to his plan of having 
the state take over the whole in- 
dustry of the country and special- 
ize in heavy industry and other 
operations whicn mignt strengthen 
the position of the central govern- 
ment, but in which the people as a 
whole lose opportuni y of indi- | 
vidual initiative and become the 
hirelings of the state instead of 
the independent owner of a busi- | 
ness. 


Let us quote another paragraph 
in Premier Stalin’s speech: “A 
fac or in carrying out our policy 
was the collectivization of the 
rural economy. Here our aim was 
to give to the country more bread, 
more cotton, and it was necessary 
to change from small scale peasant 
economy to large scale agricul- 
tural economy, for only the large 
scale farm is in a position to apply 
new, modern technique, and to 
use all its achievements to in- 
crease production.” 


I wonder if our farming popula- 
tion throughout this great country 
ef ours have given .hought to 
this ideology in government. I 
wonder how mary individual 
farmers would like to turn over 
their farms to some collectivized 
Mational cooperative planning 
group. 

The Soviet System not only reg- 
iments its domes ic economy but 


government is the only body that 
does any buying or selling outside 
its own national borders. But with 
us—how aboui the cotton growers, 
the cattle raisers, the auto and 
machinery manufacturers and 
scores of other trades and indus- 
tries? Have they not had in the 
past thousands of individual cus- 
.omers in foreign countries? 


Now let’s look at the record of 
the third group of countries which 
under the leadership of England 
have been driven to set up the 
defense mechanism of bilateral 
trading. 

As far back as 1932 England, a 
great trading na.ion, commenced 
feeling the effects of the world 
depression in her revenue from 
foreign trade. Our own exports 
fell from $4.8 billion in 1925 to 
$1.5 in 1932, while our imports, 
which meant dollar exchange in 
world trade, fell from $4.1 billion 
to $1.3 billion for the same 
periods. 


England, so dependent on for- 
eign irade, became _ increasingly 
unable to purchase in those coun- 
tries where the value of the pound 
sterling had depreciated as it had 
with us, having fallen from $4.83 
to the £ in 1925 to $3.51 to the 
£ in 1932. As a result bilateral 
agreements with her Dominions 
and Colonies were put into effect. 

What really concerns us today 
is that England and many other 
countries have emerged from the 
war in conditions of great eco- 
nomic necessi.y, which has forced 
the continuation and in some 
cases tightening of war-time con- 
trols, and causing an acceleration 
of state controlled trade. 

England has today bilateral 
(rade arrangements of some na- 
ture with all of her Dominions 
and Colonies, and in addition with 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden 
and Turkey. 


Loan Will Break Traed Log-jam 


The purpose of the British Loan 
Agreement is to break the log- 
jam and to give an opportuni.y 
to the governments of these na- 
tions to slacken their controls and 
to choose as their future course, 
the road of unobs-.ructed world 
trade. 

I have been asked the question, 
who knows if the British credit 
will be enough? If it is noi, wont 
these countries go back to their 
policy of bilateral agreements and 
state controls? Of course, no one 








even more iigidly controls all 
«foreign trace. 


can see deep into the future, but 
let us remember that the British 
Loan Agreement is the ‘“Key- 
stone” of organizations which 
never existed in the past, for in- 
ternational trade cooperation. 
These consist of the Bret.on 
Woods Bank and Fund, our own 
Export Import Bank, and most 
important to be remembered, that 
under the loan centract Bri.ain 
retires from her bilateral agree- 
ments, and accepts in principle 
the proposals of the International 
Trade organization which will 
champion the abolishing of ob- 
stacles io international trade. 

To this point it might appear 
that I am mostly interested in the 
economic future of those nations 
par.icularly distressed by the re- 
sults of the war. I am naturally 
very interested. However, first 
believing that I have the quali- 
fications and experience to ex- 
amine the subject as a whole, I 
conducted my s.udies and reached 
my conclusions on the basis of 
what would be best for America. 


National Prosperity and Foreign 
Trade 


I hope you will permit me to 


Too many of us Ij assume as a premise that active 


.fear think of foreign trade as the | world trade is good for the United 
business of somebody else, prob-| States, certainly it is one of the 


ably the governmert’s. This is 
exactly true w_th the Soviets, ihe 


indices of tne lack or national 
prosperity as evidenced by the 





1930’s when our world trade was 
but 44 of what it had been during 
the 1920's. 

Let us suppose that the British 
Loan Agreement is not enacted, 
and that the United Kingdom, 
Dominions, Colonies and the eigh- 
teen nations I have mentioned are 
forced, as they surely will be, to 
strengthen their bilateral irade 
agreements, and tighten the rules 
and regulations of State Control. 
In such an event they will na.ur- 
ally trade with each other and our 
foreign trade will wither and ex- 
ports greatly decrease. 


There are many who face such 
events with great composure. In 
fact their argumenis for the future 
are hard to controvert. I men- 
tion but a few: 


1. We do not need foreign mar- 
kets as there is a shart domestic 
supply of most everything; 


2. Why noi use the British credit 
to help balance the budget or re- 
duce public debt; 


3. Our foreign trade is but a 
small percentage of national pro- 
duction; 


4. The credit will not be repaid. 


I could continue at some length. 
Such objections I fear are for the 
short view. We must consider for 
the longer period what may hap- 
pen to the political and business 
economy of the United States, 
should the other nations of ihe 
world, some in the group domin- 
ated by Soviet Russia, follow 
her policy of complete state con- 
trol and the rest, urged by neces- 
sity, combine under © bila-eral 
trade arrangements from which 
we would be excluded. 


I think we will all agree that 
such is the efficiency of our in- 
dustry, that in but a year or two 
most items in shori supply will be 
plentiful, and at present there 
exists a surplus in items such as 
cotton, tobacco, petroleum, ma- 
chinery and certain chemicals. If 
the lis: of such surplus items in- 
creases and should we be excluded 
from competitive world markets 
due to state controlled trade or 
bilateral agreements, how long do 
you believe it would be before in- 
dustrial or agricultural groups 
would descend upon ihe Congress 
or the administrative departments 
of the government with the de- 
mand for export subsidies or other 
measures that would facilita.e the 
foreign disposition of our surplus, 
and how much would such assis- 
tance cost the taxpayer? 

I do not believe that this coun- 
try can live alone, a free enter- 
prise s.ate, in a world of state 
controlled economies. I feel sure 
that no matter what may be the 
political color of the administra- 
tion, it would be forced to make 
foreign trea.y arrangements in 
contradiction to our concept of 
free competitive enterprise. That 
is my main reason for believing 
that the British Loan Agreement 
\ranscends most objections: It is 
about our last opportunity to help 
the bilateral countries out of their 
dilemma and have them rejoin 
us in our policy of free enterprise 
and the unhampered flow of world 
goods. 

A short time ago this Committee 
sat in consideration of the Price 
Control Legislation. I am some- 
what familiar with the pros and 
cons of this subject. Despite the 
necessity of holding ‘he price line 
until production catches up, the 
net of the thinking moves in the 
direction of a desire to get rid of 
government controls as soon as 
possible. How deluded we would 
be if while believing we will 
shor.ly be released from domestic 
controls, we one day awaken to 
the realization that due to our 
short-sightedness we have slipped 
into a position requiring controls 
on our foreign business. If these 
new controls were applied it fol- 
lows that the government would 
necessarily take a hand in selec- 
tion, price and allocation among 





domestic producers of the items to 
be exported, which is a direct step 
back .o domestic control and leads 
to a state controlled economy. 

Permit me to read a few para- 
graphs relevant to the subject of 
state foreign trade control, from 
Dr. Moul.on and Dr. Louis 
Marlio’s excellent book “The Con- 
trol of Germany and Japan”: 


“A general system of economic 
control would work strongly 
against private enterprise. In the 
first place, the administration of 
such control measures would 
inevi.ably require the develop- 
ment of super-national adminis- 
trative agencies; and the more ex- 
tensive the controls the greater 
the number of such agencies and 
the more far-reaching their rami- 
fications. In some fields, at least, 
a new type of international car- 
telization might well be involved 
which, being dominated by gov- 
ernments, would leave little place 
for private enterprise. 

“In any case, if a nation’s in- 
ternational commitments with re- 
spect to the control program were 
to be carried out, government per- 
mits would be required for the ex- 
port of strategic materials, for the 
ex.ension of international credits 
—long-term and short-term—and 
for the establishment of factories 
or branch hoyses in the controlled 
countries. ithin each nation 
also private enterprise would 
have io be restricted. Each gov- 
ernment, in the light of its quota 
of permissible exports from the 
controlled countries, would have 
to allocate the totals among ihe 
various domestic producers. 


“That is to say, it would no 
longer be possible for each indi- 
vidual company to use its own 
initiative in developing to ihe 
fullest extent its foreign outlets 
in the quarantined countries, or 
even in adjacent states which 
might be regarded as trans-ship- 
ping centers. Price policies with 
respect to such exports would no 
longer be the result of private 
initiative or compe.ition, but 
would be determined rather by 
international agreement. Coun- 
tries able to produce at lower 
prices would presumably not be 
accorded the full advantage re- 
sulting from that fact; and at the 
same time subsidies might well be 
regarded as necessary to enable 
high-cost countries to participate.” 

To sum up: No one knows if the 
British Loan Agreement will 
bring complete success and fulfill 
all its objectives. One does know, 
however, that if put into operation 
with its collateral organizations 
of the Bretton Woods and Inter- 
national Trade Organization it 
will arrest, and I hope stop per- 
manently, the world-wide move- 
ment toward state controlled trad- 
ing, which can only induce ruth- 
less international trade warfare, 
which in turn leads to those un- 
friendlinesses which start soldiers 
crossing frontiers instead of the 
goods of peace. 


Plastics Materials Stk. 
Offered by Reilly & Go. 


J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc. are of- 
fering 99,900 shares of Plastics 
Materials Corp. $1 par value com- 
mon stock at $3 per share (as a 
speculation). The net proceeds 
will be used to purchase the New- 
hall (Maine) wood flour mill now 
owned and operated by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. 

The Plastics company was in- 
corporated in New Hampshire on 
Jan. 16, 1946, to engage in the 
manufacture of wood flour. It also 
has an option to acquire control 
of Wood Waste Products, Inc., a 
wood flour mill at Laconia, N. H. 





Geyer Installs Wire 
Geyer & Co., Inc., 67 Wall 
Street. New York 5, N. ¥., an- 
nounees the installation of a di- 
rect wire to. Skall, Joseph & 
Miller, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Profit Margin and 
Stock Prices 


(Continued from page 2914) 
upon the market. Over the past 


six weeks, for instance, the in- | 
dustrial market, as measured by 7 


the Dow-Jones Averages, has 
made virtually no net progress, 


even though many groups and in<_ 


dividual issues have shown wide- 
ly divergent price performances. 


The reasons lie in uncertainties 
in investors’ minds over the 
achievement of adequate wage- 
price policies and OPA legisla- 
tion that would permit not only a 
period of continuous production, 
but also reasonable confidence in 
a fair level of corporate profits. 


In this connection the strikes 
may have served at least one use- 
ful purpose, in that they have 
aroused public opinion, as re- 
flected in Congress, by drama- 
tizing the need for legislation that 
will make for better labor rela- 
tions and less governmental inter- 
ference to production and profits. 
Such legislation is not likely to 
be long delayed. 


The long term outlook over a 
period of years still suggests ma- 
terially higher stock prices as the 
nation moves toward record high 
levels of peacetime production, 
employment, income payments, 
corporate profits and dividend 
payments... The intermediate term 
outlook still suggests the estab- 
lishment of industrial stock prices 
on an approximate 3% basis prior 
to a major and extended sell-off. 
The near term course of prices 
will depend upon day-to-day 
news developments, and these 
may bring wide fluctuations, but 
the market is nearing the time) 
when a sustained rise out of the) 
recent rut may be expected. 

Groups with best assured truly’ 
long term outlooks are building,’ 
chemicals and oils. Among stocks} 
that appear reasonably priced in} 
relation to other shares on inter-) 
mediate term prospects are meat 
packing shares (Armour, 17%,| 
Cudahy 61, and Wilson 18%), 
agricultural implement shares' 
(International Harvester — 9814, 
Deere 545, and Minnzapolis Mo- 
line Power Implement 17%), 
machinery stocks (Allis Chalmers 
5634, Van Norman 25, and Sund- 
strand 32) and instalment finance 
shares (Commercial Credit 5848). 

Among individual issues re- 
garded as attractive are: 

Recent 

Issue Price 
American Chicle ___ 158% 
Beatrice Creamery 71 4 
Belding Heminway _. 26% 
Bendix Aviation oie 48 Ve. 
Ne I 5h so cco es cnceinip tee ie 29% 
Borg Warner 59 Y% 
California Packing 474 
Doehler Jarvis ___- 33% 
Eagle Picher_..___....____- 29% 
Jewel Tea . .-.--~-- 55 
National Sugar Refining -—--- 36 Va 
Phelps Dodge ____-_-. 47% 
Woolworth ________-- 60 Ve 


Yale & Towne__- tar coe 60 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube__-_-_--- 1T% 


Paul Schoessling With 
H.C. Speer & Sons 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Paul MJ 
Schoessling has become connected) 
with H. C. Speer & Sons Co., 135 
So. La Salle Street. Mr. Schoess-) 
ling was previously with Doyle, 
O’Connor & Co., Otis & Co., and 
Ames, Emerich & Co. 


Ee 


~~ 


Standard Securities Installs 


Wires to Idaho | 
SPOKANE, WASH. — Standardj 
Securities Corp., Peyton Building 
dealers in mining stocks and list 
ed and unlisted securities, no 
have their own wire to Kellogg 


and Wallace, Idaho. The firm’s 
regular teletype is SP 82 and) 
they also have a teletype cn the 
floor of the Standard Stock Ex 
change of Spokane (SP 43) for 
use between 10:45 and 12 noon, 
Pacific time. 


eae £6. ee oe en on Lk el Oe 
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(Continued from page 2914) 
nesses 
American horse sense. 
to 
PRICE CONTROL. 






i made 
It’s time to use our | “The 


Government Propaganda on Price Control 


this statement: 
National 


I quote: 
Association of 


It’s time | Manufacturers have not taken a| 
use COMMON SENSE ON| 


poll among their members—” I’m 
quoting directly: “That poll would 


Probably the most vicious—and | undoubtedly show that the NAM 
the silliest—of OPA’s arguments | 
for self-perpetuation is this: that | members,” he said. 
big bad wolf, the American busi- | 


was not truly representing its 


As a newspaper man, Mr. Reyn- 


nessman, is out to grab your life| olds knows that facts should be 


away. 


When price controls are | checked and that OPA releases 
dropped, businessmen will imme-| should not merely be echoed. 


A 


diately shoot their prices so sky-| poll was taken among NAM mem- 
high that absolutely no one but| bers—and if Mr. Reynolds had 
the very rich can buy a paper of | taken three minutes of his time— 


pins. 


If the blueprint 


|if he had spent one nickel for a 
specialists | phone call—if he had read NAM 


didn’t repeat that line in every/ testimony before the Senate—he 


statement— if they didn’t sob that 
line so emotionally that you’d 
swear they believe it—if it weren’t 
so slanderous and libelous — I 
wouldn’t even take the time to 
dignify it with an answer. 


What Is Produced, Must 
Be Sold 
What thinking person can be 


gullible enough to believe that 
businessmen would price their 
products so high that nobody could 
buy them? What businessman 
would price himself right out of 
business? 

Let’s use our common sense— 
and, as Mr. Bowles loves to say, 
let’s look at the record! 

This nation was built on mass 
production —and mass distribu- 
tion. That means simply that 
American industry believes in 
producing tremendous amounts of 
products—and selling those goods 
at as low per unit cost as possible. 
No one has to be told of our pro- 
duction record both in peace and 
in war. And, what Mr. Bowles 
doesn’t seem to understand is that 
in a free economy, the greatest 
safeguard is competition. Any 
manufacturer who attempts to sell 
at too high a price is shoved out 
of the running by another manu- 
facturer making a similar product 
and selling at a lower price. 

This is such a fundamental fact 
of economics that the “Brain- 
trusters” in Washington can’t com- 
prehend it. Even at that, all they 
have to do is compare our stand- 
ard of living and our standard of 
working with that of any other 
people on the face of the earth— 
and any of the planned economies 
‘they like to talk about, for that 
matter. We are able to buy more 
gZoods for the number of hours we 
work than any people anywhere 
else. 

Why, it’s just common sense— 
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tion and other nations in the last 







+A 150 years. .. . Can’t they see it? 
Va Can’t they understand? Do they 





have so little faith in America? . 
So little faith in the people? How 
can any person be so egotistical 
as to think he knows more than 
the entire 140 million Americans 
put together? 


Oh, but, it’s not just Mr. Bowles 
and Mr. Porter who are trying to 
scare you into keeping them on 
their white horses and keeping 
their two and a half million dollar 
propaganda machine in operation 
and keeping their gang of clerks 
on your payroll. The Communist 
Party, through its mouthpiece, 
“The Daily Worker,” and through 
booths set up on street corners, is 
combining its drive for OPA regi- 
mentation with a recruiting drive 
for 20-thousand more Party mem- 
bers. 

























Attacks on NAM 


And, unfortunately some well- 
meaning radio commentators have 
been sucked into echoing OPA 
propaganda, too. 

Quentin Reynolds, for instance. 
ot very long ago, Mr. Reynolds 
on this network made one of-the 
ost vicious attacks on members 
of the National Association of 
Manufacturers I’ve ever heard. 

But, as if his voice would do 
y good in splitting the ranks of 
American business and industry 
on the subject of price control, he 







ve 

















proved by experiences in this na- | 





could have learned that fact. 

And would you like to know 
what the poll showed, Mr. Reyn- 
olds? 

All right. Every tenth person 
on the mailing list of NAM mem- 
bers was asked for his opinion. 
And here are the results: 90% 
said OPA price controls were 
hindering production of manufac- 
tured goods—94% said that re- 
moval of price controls would in- 
crease the production of manu- 
factured goods. 

Please, Mr. Reynolds, the next 
time you make statements, take 
the trouble to find out the facts. 

Now, Mr. Reynolds also spent a 
great deal of time declaiming that 
a flood of letters was reaching 
Congress demanding extension of 
OPA. But that very afternoon 
three hours before Mr. Reynolds 
spoke, a Save OPA rally was held 
in New York — and Franklin 
Roosevelt, Jr., announced that the 
letter tide had turned—that more 
letters were pouring into Congress 
for the dropping of OPA—and 
that the ardent OPA supporters 
better get busy and send more 
letters. 

Come now, Mr. Reynolds, let’s 
get our stories together. 


Business Does Not Want Inflation 


Getting back to the arguments 
of OPA, Id like to make this 
point perfectly clear again. Amer- 
ican business does not want infla- 
tion as the “white horse boys’’— 
our “save us from _ ourselves” 
heroes—would have you believe. 
Let’s use our common sense again. 
Business stands to lose more 
through inflation than any other 
group. 

The next major argument that 
OPA uses is one of wailings: 
“Look what happened after the 
last World War when price con- 
trols were lifted. There were 
11-million unemployed. More than 
100-thousand businesses shut their 
doors. That’s what would happen 
again.” 

Here’s one of the points that 
makes me maddest. For OPA 
tries making you think that that 
was the same depression as the 
30’s. Here is the most obvious 
twisting of figures to suit their 
ends. 


Let’s take a look at the OPA’s 
figures. In the first place, unem- 
ployment in 1922, a “depression 
year,” was 3,440,000. That’s a long 
way from the OPA’s figure of 
11-million. 

Now, what about 100,000 busi- 
nesses closing their doors? Well, 
in 1922, 23,676 businesses failed— 
manufacturing, wholesaling, re- 
tailing and all others. Compare 
that with our most prosperous 
years, 1925-1929, when the aver- 
age number of failures was 22,920 
—about 700 less than ’22.... And 
those are the official figures of 
the Department of Commerce... 
and not the brainchild of OPA 
“information specialists.” 

Incidentally, it’s not at all un- 
usual for the Government brain 
trusters to get bogged down with 
their own statistics and predic- 
tions. They are the ones, you 
know, who predicted there would 
be from 6 to 15 million unem- 
ployed today. They are the ones, 
you know, who said the automo- 
bile industry could raise wages 





25% without raising prices. ... 
They are the ones, you know, like 
Leon Henderson, former head of | 
OPA, who on a nation-wide radio | 
forum recently said in all sinceri- 
ty that over-all prices have risen 
only 4% in the last three years. 
Apparently the cat-calls and boos 
from the audience didn’t shake his 
belief in that figure a bit. 


Price Control and Food Situation 


OPA has sprung up with a new 
argument in the last couple of 
weeks. Now, from Washington 
mouthpieces came the long, loud 
scream: “Price control is neces- 
sary to save the starving people 
of the world.” That wail sounds 
like the scratch of fingernails at 
the bottom of the barrel. How did 
it happen that the starving people 
of Europe never occurred te OPA 
before? Surely conditions § in 
Europe have been bad—terribly 
bad—all winter. 

Naturally, we’re all willing to 
do anything in our power to alle- 
viate suffering—but throwing in 
this issue on price control is ludi- 
crous. The Secretary of Agricul- 
tnre, I believe, knows a lot more 
about farm economics—and what 
can be done for the people of 
Europe—than OPA theorists. And 
the Secretary of Agriculture re- 
cently recommended that price 
controls be dropped on meat—un- 
less there was an immediate im- 
provement in the situation. 

I'd like to say this: that we'll 
never feed Europe with words— 
we'll never feed Europe when our 
own economy is bogged down by 
unrealistic bureaucratic controls 
at home—we'll never feed Europe 
as long as we’re sick, ourselves. 

Nobody wants inflation. But 
unlike some, American business 
pays more than lip service to the 


|ica short .. 








belief that production is the an- 
swer to inflation—an overwhelm- 
ing avalanche of white shirts and 
washing machines—of men’s work 
sox and automobiles—of meat and 
butter—of radios and electric ap- 
pliances and building material— 
to smother inflation. 


We can cite you chapter and 
verse on how OPA price fixing 
has keep goods from being pro- 
duced. We can tell you, for in- 
stance, how company after com- 
pany has been forced to shut their 
doors because they could not pro- 
duce under the OPA theory that 


costs can shoot up—including 
wages — without price adjust- 
ments. We can tell you how the 


largest electrical manufacturer in 
the world loses $10 on every 
washing machine, $4 on every 
dishwasher that rolls off the pro- 
duction line. 


You’ve heard many of these 
actual cases—and OPA especially 
knows them — their files are 
crammed full of them—but any 
housewife knows the story better 
and more personally. She knows 
of bare shelves. She knows of 
the inferior substitutes for what 
she really wants. She knows of 
butter lines and nylon lines—and 
that 80% of the meat is on the 
black market. Yes, the time has 
come to use common sense—to 
look behind OPA arguments. Let 
me repeat: surely no one is gulli- 
ble enough to believe that busi- 
nessmen, at the end of price con- 
trols, would be so shortsighted as 
to try to charge such prices that 
no one could buy their products. 

Do you believe that, Mr. Reyn- 
olds? Do you believe it, Mr. 
Bowles—or Mr. Porter? 


Well, even if you do, it doesn’t 
work that way. The American 
housewife, buying on a free, open 
competitive market, is the only 
real workable price control agen- 
ey. And frankly, Mr. Reynolds, 
we'd a lot rather trust 40 million 
housewives than a thousand OPA 
economic theorists. 


Mr. Reynolds, you said people 
were angry. You're right, folks 


are angry — good and angry —at/ cate a very drastic trend to lower 





. who believe in regi- 


mented economy ... who have no! 
. who |} 


real faith in the people. . 


| 
‘draw up elaborate blueprints on 


eight million products and three 
million businesses. Yes, they’re 


think they’re smart enough to' angry, all right. 


Report Deterioration 


In General Business 


(Continued from page 2919) 


goods and materials of all kinds is; 
holding up progress. 


Commodity Prices 


The trend of prices generally is 
upward at an accelerated rate 
Very few items are not affected 
Price advances appear to range 
from 7%% to 25%. Higher wages 
in all industries account largely 
for the increases. Escalator clause 
increase daily, and many are 
without escape provisions. Very) 
few orders can be placed withou 
paying higher than previous 
prices. There are some indica- 
tions of materials being held from 
markets in anticipation of highe: 
prices, principally in consume1 
goods. At present this does no 
appear to be a serious factor i 
industrial materials. 


Buyers are almost unanimous ir 
their opinion that the price trenc 
all along the line is upward. Al- 
though ceilings are being held t 
some extent, an increasing num: 
ber of items are being removec 
from price controls. 


Inventories 


A decided trend toward lowe’ 
industrial inventories is reported 
Inventories are also reported in <¢ 
badly unbalanced condition. Les 
materials are available. This situ- 
ation is more critical than durins 
the war period. Supplies movins 
from manufacturers have slowec 
down. Extreme pressure by expe 
ditors is needed to keep plants 
running, with no overages for in- 
ventory purposes. 


The low inventory situation i; 
generally attributed to labor dif 
ficulties of suppliers or their 
sources. The outlook for good sus- 
tained production is not bright. 


Buying Policy 

Under present business condi- 
tions rigid adherence to any def- 
inite buying policy would be im- 
possible. Selling as well as buv- 
ing is in a state of confusion, anc 
and many are not operating alon« 
sound business lines. The o'c 
landmarks and guideposts of bus*- 
ness appear of little value. As ¢ 
result no definite time policy fo 
buying can be stated. In genera 
it ranges from hand-to-mouth wu 
to coverage of some capital equip- 
ment items for periods of tw< 
years. The situation at the tim 
of negotiation dictates the polic: 
In general, however, a_ thre’ 
months’ position would appear t: 
be good buying policy, with anv 
thing beyond somewhat hazard- 
ous. 

Specific Commodity Chanves 

There sems to be no limilin’ 
factor to the trend of increasin’ 
prices. Many believe advances ir 
coal and freight rates will comve' 
advances in other materials an- 
force another complete turn o 
the wage-price circle that wil 
again confront industry witb 
compensating wage demards 
There appears to be a growin~ 
disrespect for OPA and its re- 
moval is expected by many. 

There is not the slightest indi- 
cation of a change to a buyers’ 
market, but the return of more 
normal conditions may well te 
what is necessary to restore the 
morale of business genera'ly. The 
attitude today of many firms, in 


completely disregarding con- 
tractual obligations on _ price 
commitments, may some _ dav 


cause big headaches to many sales 
managers. 
Employment 


Reports from all sections in‘i- 


from a month ago is, in the opin- 
ion of buyers, largely brought 
about by the far-reaching effects 
of the ccal strike. Material short- 
ages unless soon remedied: will 
undoubtedly aggravate the situa- 
tion, causing further unemploy- 
ment, i 

Conditions on the West Coast 
appear to be more stable than 
elsewhere, with no drastic changes 
over a month ago reported. 


General 

A summary of reports from ap- 
proximately 100 industrial .pur- 
chasing agents in the United 
States and Canada highlights one 
general conclusion. Business is 
generally in a bad way; buyers 
are confused; sellers are ecither 
helpless or unwilling to stand by 
their commitments; and a return 
to sound business practices and 
ethics is badly needed. Highlights 
of some of the reports submitted, 
are quoted below: 

The trend indicates inventories 
are lower, mixed nad unbalanced. 

The materials availability situ- 
ation is bad and very slight im- 
provement is noted. 

Consumer merchandise is being 
held from markets in anticipation 
of higher prices. $34. 

OPA is preventing decent ‘or 
normal profits in many lines. _. 

The price trend is definitely 
upward. 

There is positive evidence that 
manufactured goods are beine 
withheld from shipment awaitins 
price increases. 

Many items are no longer mar- 
ufactured because they cannot be 
made at a profit. 


Escalator clauses are being 
commonly used and often mis- 
used. Retroactive escalator clauses 
are being used to permit materi- 
als to flow to markets, at the same 
time insuring ‘sellers will get ad- 
vantage of any future increase in 
prices. 


Labor difficulties are blocking 
reconversion., 

Too much labor union mo- 
nopoly and government in busi- 
ness. 

A more definite labor and price 
policy is badly needed. 

Retroactive price increases are 
not allowed in Canada. 


With opinions like the above 
coming from prominent purchas- 
ing executives, representing some 
of our great industries, no one 
can doubt that business is in a 
bad state. The industrial vur- 
chasing agent faces a_ difficult 
task to protect his company’s in- 
terests. He must keep a marked 
derree of balance, and dealings 
with his vendors must be firm if 
be intends to come through this 
difficult period with his com- 
panv’s__ interests safeguarded, 
while plants operate as near to 
production schedules as labor and 
materials permit. 


Straus & Blosser Add 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Straus & 
Blosser, 135 So. La Salle Street, 
members of the New York and 
Chicago Stock Exchanges, have 
added to their staff Maurice J. 
Amelar, Robert E. Bensen, Wil- 
liam G. Coppock, Carl O. Gustaf- 
son, James A. Kane. Louis M. 

Leberman and Philip L. Salk. 











Geo. T. Carter & Son 
FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 
George T. Carter & Son has been 
formed to engage in the invest- 
ment business. Partners are 
Ceorge T. Carter, Emma W. Car- 


those few who want to sell Amer- employment. The change in trend. ter ard George T. Carter, Jr. 
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Forthcoming FRB Report on Inflation 


(Continued from page 2924) 


This in itself is a strong reason , would be likely to replace through 
for supposin, tat the section of | market purchases the amount that 


the Board’s a....ual report which 
will constituie the promised an- 
swer to the request of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee 
at the time Mr. Eccles testified 
on OPA renewal will lay down 
the facts and alternative remedies, 
without d-rectly recommending 
a course of action now. Mr. Eccles’ 
statement regarding the Anglo- 
British Financial Agreement, in 
which he outlined the position of 
the Reserve Board and the Treas- 
ury, is publ’shed elsewhere in 
this issue of the “Chronicle.” 
While the foregoing has been 
the major subject of Reserve 
Board deliberation lately, other 
problems have been seeking its 
attention. One, which seems to 
come up from time to time, has to 
do with the “reserve city” classifi- 
cation. What constitutes a “re- 
serve city” does not always meet 
same criteria and from time 
‘time banks seek to have their 
cities transferred from “reserve 
city” to “country” classification, 
or vice versa. In the one case the 
desire to reduce reserve require- 
ments is the cause, and in the 
other a matter of supposed pres- | 
tige. There is some feeling in 
Washington that the two classifi- 
cations are unnecessary and that 
reserves should be uniform in 
each. 
While testifying recently on the 
British loan, Mr. Eccles disclosed 
some of the background of his 


was paid off. Hence, nothing 
would be accomplished towards 
halting the monetization of the 
debt and reducing the money sup- 
ply. 

We must not shut our eyes t 
the realities of the situation as 1] 
have outlined it if we expect tc 
stop a further decline in the long- 
term interest rate, or to bring 
about an improvement in the rate 
more in line with the longest-term 
214% rate being paid by the Gov- 
ernment on the last market issue. 
A serious by-product of the in- 
creasingly low long-term rate is 
to intensify inflationary forces, 
particularly in the field of capital 
assets such as in the stock market 
aS well as in the entire real estate 
field, including homes, farms and 
business properties. The low rate 
also discourages savings and has a 
serious impact on all insurance, 
pension and savings funds. 


Points Out Defecis 
Of Wheeler Biil 


(Continued from page 2913) 
large bond issue of the road, had 
to be deferred and the market 
price of this issue fell to 42 be- 
fore the year ended. Obviously 
the railway was in a_e serious 
financial plight. 

The company filed its initial 
reorganization plan in July 1936, 





thinking on the above-discussed 
subject when he read into the 
record a fragment of an unpub- 
lished report as follows: 

The excessively low yields on 
Government securities is due to 
the intense competition by the 
banks to add to their holdings of 
longer-term, higher-coupon se- 
curities. They continue to sell 
their shorter-term securities to 
the Federal Reserve Banks and 
with the reserves thus created, 
the banking system as a whole is 
enabled to purchase six times that 
amount, In a word, the market 
today is largely made by the com- 
mercial banks. 


This process of shitting from the 


shorter to the longer-term securi- 
ties cannot be stopped unless the 
shorter-term rates are permitted 
to increase until the shifting is no 
longer profitable, or unless Con- 
gress is willing to give the Fed- 
eral Reserve adequate authority 
to deal with the situation. The 
first method, that of increasing 
the shorter-term rates, would be 
ill-advised as it would increase 
the cost to the Treasury of carry- 
ing the debt, thus adding to bank 
earnings which are already very 
large. 

The way banks in this country 
have been permitted to buy Gov- 
ernment securities of their own 
choosing is.in sharp contrast to 
British and Canadian methods of 
debt management. Those coun- 
tries have determined the amount 
of bank credit they would use and 
the rate they would pay. They 
have confined their bank borrow- 
ings to short-term paper at what, 
I understand, is a %*% rate, and 
prohibited banks’ owning other 
Government securities except as 
related to savings funds. 

Until some adequate control can 
be exercised over the amount and 
kind of Government securities our 
commercial banking system can 
hold, it would be inadvisable to 
make available to the market for 
the purpose of absorbing surplus 
.money additional long-term se- 
curities, even though they are not 
eligible for banks to buy, because 
the eligible securities held out- 
side of the banks would in all 
probability be sold to the banks 
and the proceeds used to purchase 
the higher yielding new issues 
from the Treasury. Even though 
the funds thus obtained by the 
Government were used to pay off 
short-term maturing debt largely 
held by the banks, the banks 








the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission issued another one in 
September 1939 and the company 
submitted a modified plan in No- 
vember 1939. Of these the ICC 
plan was the only one which pro- 
posed the elimination of the old 
capital stock issues. This treat- 
ment, in the opinion of the writer, 
was entirely correct, but it is this 


| feature of the reorganization plan 


of the Rock Island and of other 
railways now in trusteeship or re- 
ceivership which would be nulli- 
fied by passage of the Wheeler 
Bill. To show why it seems proper 
that the old stock should have 
been given so little consideration, 
it is necessary to review the situ- 
ation of the railway as it was in 


| late 1939. 


In every year beginning with 
1931, the road had reported a loss. 


|The cumulative deficit from 1931 





'to 1938 inclusive was over $82,- 


000,000. Fixed charges during the 
period were earned an average of 
about .30 times only. At the end 
of 1938, current liabilities, includ- 
ing about $166,000,000 of funded 
debt matured but unpaid, ex- 
ceeded current assets by over 
$243,000,000. Balance sheet defi- 
cit was more than $68,000,000 or 
almost equal to the par value of 
the common stock of $74,360,000. 
Even at that time profitable oper- 
ations were not in sight for, as it 
subsequently transpired, the road 
showed large losses in 1939 and 
in 1940. 

It is inconceivable that in any 
other type of business, the credi- 
tors, who had received neither 
principal nor interest payments 
for about five years, would will- 
ingly allow the old owners of a 
company so thoroughly bankrupt 
as the Rock Island was in 1939, to 
have any further say in the man- 
agement or to obtain any share in 
the assets or in the future earn- 
ings of the company. And it is 
most improbable that in the case 
of an industrial company the 
Courts would allow the former 
stockholders to recover any part 
of the equity in the company un- 
der the conditions set forth. It 
would appear that the stockhold- 
ers of such a railway as the Rock 
Island have no legal or moral 
right to expect to obtain any con- 
sideration in the reorganization 
proceedings. 

In the event that the Wheeler 
Bill is approved in its present 
form, it is easy to foresee the dif- 
ficulties that might occur 


another depression like that of 
the 30s were to be experienced. 
The carrying out of reorganiza- 
tions might be delayed indefinite- 
ly by the objections of holders of 
junior bonds or of stocks on the 
plea that there was a precedent 
for hoping that a favorabie devel- 
opment might occur to enable the 
company under consideration to 
earn its interest charges for some 
future seven-year period, in 
which event the junior security- 
holders might recover their for- 
mer position. The result would be 
to impair the protection which is 
supposed to be inherent in mort- 
gage bonds. 

The writer prefers not to dis- 
cuss the question of whether or 
not the Rock Island and other 
roads in the same category may, | 
if they are returned to the con- 
trol of the stockholders, . find} 
themselves in fresh financial dif-" 
ficulties before long. It is worthy 
of note, however, that railroad 
reorganization plans formulated: 
before 1930 usually allowed the 
stockholders to keep their equity. 
Thus, when the Rock Island 
emerged from its previous reor- 
ganization in 1917, the old stock- 
holders were given for their _hold- 
ings a like par amount of new 
common stock, obtaining thereby 
the entire present issue. The fact 
that the road remained solvent 
for only 16 years’ thereafter. 
would appear to be an argument 
against liberal reorganization 
plans which give too much con- 
sideration to the old stock issues. 


DONALD M. LIDDELL, Jr. 
Vice-President, 
Templeton, Dobbrow & Vanee, Inc, 
New York City, 
May 23, 1946. 


Jersey Central P. & L. 
Bonds & Stock Offered 


The First Boston Corp. headed 
a group of underwriters which on 
May 24 offered to the public $34,- 
500,000 of first mortgage 2%% 
bonds, due 1976, and _ 125,000 
shares of 4% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, $100 par value of the 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 
The bonds were offered at 103% 
and accrued interest and the pre- 
ferred stock at $103.50 per share 
plus accrued dividends. 

Proceeds from the sale of the 
securities, together with $7,000,- 
000 from the sale of ten-year 
serial notes, a capital contribution 
of $5,000,000 to be made by NY 
PA NJ Utilities Co. and about 
$6,398,000 of the company’s gen- 
eral funds, will be used to redeem 
$38,000,000 of first mortgage 312% 
bonds due 1965, at 104%; 70,371 
shares of 7% preferred stock, $100 
nar value, at $110 per share; 69,- 
623 shares of 6% preferred, at $110 
per share; 78,621 shares of 542% 
preferred, at $107.50 per share, 
and 2% promissory notes due 
1946-48 in the amount of $1,590,000. 


Jewell College Gives 
President Truman LL.D. 


President Truman received an 
other honorary degree, a doctorate 
of laws, this time from William 
Jewell College, at Liberty, Mo., on 
May 20. Speaking extemporan- 
eously to the graduating class, the 
President was reported by the 
Associated Press to have declared: 
“The United Nations will be a 
success because it must. What we 
need now are people who are will 
ing to work for the things they 
are for.” The speaker at the com-— 
mencement exercises, Dr. Manley 
O. Hudson, Professor .of.4dnterna— 
tional Law at Harvard University, 
hailed Mr. Truman’s record in his 
first year in the White House, ac- 
cording to a report to the New 
York “Herald Tribune.” asserting: 
“Not once have you been stam— 





| Not 
| equanimity or judgment or fal- 
if tered in your faith.” 


peded by the tumult around you. 
once have you lost your 


Chile aud Mexico 
Ratify Bretton Woods 


(Continued from page 2919) 
particular time, it has been im- 
possible to maintain a stable cur- 
reney over a considerable period 
of time. 

“The explanation is clear if it is 
realized that the value of the cur- 
rency is not purely a national 
problem, but to a very important 
degree is an international prob- 
lem. 

“Theoretically, a country can 
maintain balanced budgets, and 
prohibit by Jaw, by tyranny, or.by 
any other means increases in 
salaries and wages—in a word, 


which is. the same thing as keep- 
ing the internal value of the cur- 
reney unchanged. But it is also 
true that the same country can- 
not prevent other countries from 


Not buying its products, or paying 


lower prices for them, or raising 
the prices of their articles shipped 
in exchange, or suspending new 
capital investments, or liquidating 
their investments. All of these 
causes result either in a decrease 
in gold or foreign exchange re- 
serves, or in exchange control, 
both factors which lead to mone- 
tary depreciation as, a result of 
circumstances beyond. the coun- 
try’s control. 

“The working of such external 
factors is not felt in countries like 
the United States and Russia, in 
which foreign trade is insignif- 
icant in comparison with domestic 
trade. On the other hand, other 
countries like Chile whose econ- 
omies depend fundamentally on a 
fluctuating foreign trade, can not 
fix the value of their currency in 


relation to the currencies of other 
countries. In 1895 we tried to do 
it by internal circulation of gold, 
and in 1925 with the gold ex- 
change standard. 
the system failed miserably. This 
happened because in both in- 
stances the value of the currency, 
or its gold backing, was fixed in 
relation to the domestic circula- 
tion—for example, in the case of 
the Central Bank as a percentage 
of the circulating medium—with- 
‘out realizing that if exports fell off 
for a year, this would be sufficient 
to account for the loss of the en- 
tire.goeld reserve.” 

A Mexican Congressional de- 
cree published in the “Diario Ofi- 
cial” of Dec. 31, 1945, authorized 
the executive to sign the Bret- 
ton Woods ratification instru- 
ments. It designated the Bank of 
Mexico to represent the Mexican 
Government in all dealings with 
the Fund and Bank. The same 
“Diario Oficial” published changes 
in the organic law of the Bank of 
Mexico, including amendments 
with regard to the currency re- 
serves, the definition of foreign 
exchange, and the like. These 
amendments provide for provision 
of the funds required for contri- 
bution to World Fund and the 
Bank by the Bank of Mexico, the 
refunding of which will be guar- 
anteed by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. The law also permits the 
Bank of Mexico to nominate with 
the approval of the Minister of 
Finance, the Mexican representa- 
tives..on..the Fund and on the 
Bank. The reserve requirements 
placed upon the Bank of Mexico, 
has been fixed at not less than 
25%.of the total notes issued and 
of sight obligations in national 
currency for which the bank is 
liable, except the account in na- 





tional currency of the Interna- 
tionay Monetary Fund. 


stabilize the cost of living index,} 


In both cases! 





Gas Sales Down 
Slightly in Aprit 


Sales of manufactured and 
mixed gas in April were 242,108,- 
000 therms, an increase of 3.3% 
compared with last year, reflect- 
ing an increase of 23.7% in de«j 
gree days last month over a year 
ago; the American Gas Associa- 
tion reported on May 28. The 
Association’s index number of 
manufactured and mixed gas sales 
for April was 141.9% of the 1935- 
1939 average. 

For the 12 months ended April 
36, 1946, sales of .manufactured 
and mixed gas were 2.973,487,000 
therms, an increase of 1.7% over 
the 1944-1945 period. 

"Natural gas‘sales for April, 1946 
were approximately 1,909,336,000. 
therms, a decrease of 2.2% under 
a year ago. This decline is at- 
tributed to the drop in war time | 
industrial production in areas 
supplied. by natural gas. The 
Association’s natural gas sales in- 
dex was 176.7% of the 1935-1939 
average. These figures do not in- 
clude natural. gas marketed 
through non-utility channels. 

Natural gas sales totaled 21,- 
878,035,000 therms in the 12-month 
period ending April 30, 1946. This 
represents a decline of about 2.8% 
under the’eomparable period a. 
year earlier, when natural gas 
sales totaled 22,500,023.000 therms. 

The decrease in war production 
with the subsequent decline in 
natural gas sales more than offset 
the gain in manufactured and 
mixed gas sales for the month of 
April and total sales of the gas 
utility industry amounted to 2,- 
151,443,000 therms, a decline of 
1.6% under a year ago. The Asso- 
ciation’s index of total gas utility 
sales. in April was 172.3% of the 
1935-1939 average. 

For the 12-month period ending 
April 30, 1946, sales of gas to ul- 
timate consumers totaled 24,851,- 
522,000 therms, a decrease of 2.3% 
under the previous 12 months. 

A therm is a unit of measure- 
ment of gas supplied which takes 
into account the heating value of 
different types of fuel gas. One 
therm is equivalent to approxi- 
mately 170 cubic feet of manufac- 
tured mixed gas as combined for 


‘statistical purposes or to about 100 


cubie feet of. natural gas. 


on Aniwern 5% 


Interest 
Bonds Brought to Baie 


It is understood that $3,105,700 


has been deposited at The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York 
to pay in full the interest on the 
Antwerp 5% bonds due 1958, for 
the 13 coupons dated June 1, 
1940 to and including June 1, 1946, 
and that such coupons will be 
payable June 1, 1946, subject to 
the Executive Order 8389 as 
amended. ' 

The Foreign Bondholders Pro- 
tective Council, Inc., states that 
it will be recalled that Antwerp 
paid punctually and fully the 
service on its bonds until the war 
intervened. The last interest pay- 
ment was for the coupon dated 
Dec. 1, 1939, and the last sink- 
ing fund payment was made in 
April of 1940. It is understood 
that suggestions have already been 
made by the City as to the sinking 
fund payments, and the Council 
hopefully expects satisfactory ar-. 
rangements will be made for the 
due retirement of the remaining 
$9,544,000 City of Antwerp bonds . 
presently outstanding. 

Of the European obligors who 
were not able to make payments . 
om their dollar bonds. during the . 
war, Antwerp is the first to pro- 
vide funds to bring its interest 
payments up to date. The Coun- 
cil feels that in meeting this ob- 
ligation the City of Antwerp has ° 
taken a step which is highly com- 
mendable, and. which will do- 
much to confirm the faith which . 
the bondholders had in the City 
when they lent it $10,000,000 in : 
1928. 
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Securities Now in Registration 


® INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 


Air Capital Manufacturers Inc., Wichita, Kan. 


| May 20 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of cumula- 


tive convertible 6% preferred stock ($5 par) and 40,000 
shares of 10¢ par common to be given share for share 
with sales of preferred. Offering price, $5 a share. 


- Underwriter—The issuer. For added capital for ac- 
* quiring additional equipmeni and floor space and retire 
. bills payable. 


@ Allied Stores Corp. (6/17) 


May 29 filed 257,840 shares of common stock (no par). 


. Underwriter—-Lehman Brothers. Offering—Stock is to 


be offered for subscription to holders of common stock 


‘ at the rate of one share for each seven shares held of 
‘ record at close of business on date registration state- 
- Ment becomes effective. It is expected that the offering 


to shareholders will be made on or about June 18, and it 


- will extend for a period of 14 days. Proceeds—Net pro- 


ceeds will be added to the general funds and applied 


’ to such purposes as directors may determine, including 
~ provision for additional working capital required by 


increases in customers’ deferred payment accounts aris- 
ing from the sale of household appliances, etc., and prob- 
able increases in other accounts receivable and inven- 
tories, possible acquisitions of additional stores, the im- 
provement and modernization of properties presently 
occupied by the company and its subsidiaries and such 


“ other corporate purposes as the board of directors may 


determine. Business—Company and subsidiaries oper- 
ate 69 department stores. 


@ All American Aviation, Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
(6/11) 


: May 23 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Under- 


writers—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co.; Francis I. du Pont 
& Co., and Courts & Co. Offering—Stock will be offered 
to public. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Approxi- 


’ mately $400,000 will be used to purchase five twin- 


@ngine aircraf.; $160,000 to replace previous expendi- 
tures for purchase of two twin-engine aircraft; $140,000 
for purchase of spare engines and parts, and $65,000 
for other expenses. It also plans to use $75,000 for the 
manufacture of 25 air pick-up units. The balance of 


. proceeds will be reserved for future expansion. Busi- 
, ness—The company’s business is conduc.ed by two divi- 


sions, the Air Transport Division and The Manufacturing 


- and Development Division, which latter is an experi- 
- mental and research department. 


Allied Investm’t & Discount Corp., Philadelphia 
May 14 (letter of no ification) 8,000 shares of 5.4% 


- cumulative preferred stock (par $25). Company is of- 
+ fering the stock beginning July 1, 1946 at $25 per share. 
, Subscriptions will close Nov. 1, 1946. Proceeds will be 
- used for incorporation expenses and as capital in oper- 
- ation of business. Not underwritten. 


® American Airlines, Inc., New York (6/10) 

May 22 filed $40,000,000 sinking fund debentures, due 
1966, and 400,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative convert- 
ible preferred sock. Prices by amendment. Under- 
writers—Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Lehman Brothers: 


- Emanuel, Deetjen & Co., and Glore, Forgan & Co. 
. Proceeds—-General corporate purposes including expen- 


ditures required in connection with “postwar flight 


- equipmen. program” involving an aggregate expenditure 


of approximately $96,000,000. Of this amount, approxi- 


- mately $19,000,000 has been paid or accrued in first 


three months of 1946. Company expects to expend 


. approximately $24,000,000 during last nine months of 


1946, approxima ely $33,000,000 in 1947, and approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 during 1948. Short-term bank loans, 
now outstanding in amount of $25,000,000, obtained last 


_ February, will be paid in connection with this financing. 
_A previous registra.ion statement of the company cov- 


ered the maximum number of shares to be issued by 


- American for the purpose of acquiring control of Mid- 
_ Continent Airlines, Inc., subject to the approval of the 


Civil Aeronautics Board. The company proposes io issue 
1%, shares of its common stock in exchange for each 
Business— 


@® American Furniture Co., Inc., Martinsville, Va. 


_ May 20 (le-ter of notification) 5,000 shares ($1 par) 


common stock on behalf of O. D. Ford, board Chair- 


_ man of the company. Offer is a recission offer to deal- 


ers to whom stock was sold. The company previously 


did not file a letter of notification and was advised that 
ihe sale might be in violation of section 5 of the 1933 
Securities Act. Present filing is to remedy this situation. 
Offering price, $12.3025. Underwriters—Scott, Horner 
& Mason, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. Proceeds—To selling 
shareholder. 


® American Investment Co. of Illinois, St. Louis 
(6/12) 

May 24 filed 90,000 shares 5% convertible preference 
stock (par $25). Underwriters—Alex. Brown & Sons. 
Offering—Shares initially will be offered to holders of 
its 5% cumulative convertible preferred s.ock on an 
exchange basis of two shares of preference stock for 
each share of preferred. Preferred stockholders also 
will receive a cash adjustment. Shares of preference 
stock, not issued in the exchange offer, will be offered 
to the public through underwri.ers. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds will be used for redemption of unexchanged shares 
of preferred at $50 a share on June 28. usiness— 
Operates personal loan offices. 


American Screw Co., Providence, R. I. 


March 29 filed 21,550 shares of 442% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $50) Underwriters—G. H. 
Walker & Co. Offering—Common stockholders of 
record May 9 have the right to subscribe to new pre- 
ferred at rate of one share of preferred for each four 
shares of common held at $52 per share. Rights expire 
May 29. Unsubscribed shares will be purchased by un- 
derwriter. Proceeds—Proceeds, together with a term 
loan of $1,250,000 and current funds will be used to 
finance the purchase of a plant formerly belonging to 
the Defense Plant Corp. for $1,750,000, purchase of ad- 
ditional machinery and equipment and for other plant 
improvements. For details see issue of April 4. 


American Water Works Co., Inc., N. Y. 

March 30 filed 2,343,105 shares of common (par $5) plus 
an additional number determinable only after the re- 
sults of competitive bidding are known. Underwriters— 
To be filed by amendment. Probable bidders include 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., White Weld & Co., and Shields 
& Co. (jointly), and W. C. Langley & Co. and The 
First Boston Corp. (Jointly). Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. Purpose—The common stock, together 
with $15,000,000 10-year 3% collateral trust bonds (to 
be sold privately) are to be issued to acquire certain 
assets of American Water Works & Electric, liquidate 
two subsidiaries, Community Water Service Co. and 
Ohio Cities Water Corp., and provide cash working capi- 
tal. Common stock is to be offered initially for cash 
to common stockholders of parent and to public holders 
of preferred stocks of Community and Ohio in exchange 
for their shares. Stock not subscribed or issued under 
exchange offers are to be sold for cash to underwriters. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


® Anchor Marine Inc., Boston, Mass. 

May 23 (letter of notification) 900 shares preferred stock 
(par $100) and 500 shares of class A common stock (no 
par). Offering—To be sold in units of nine shares of 
preferred and five shares of common at $905 a unit. 
Proceeds—Working capital to m«rchandise and service 
boa s, marine supplies and air planes. 


® Arapahoe Basin, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

May 24 (letter of notification) 70,000 shares common 
s ock (par $1). Offering—Price $1 a share. Not un- 
derwritten. Proceeds—For construction of a winter 
sports resort on the ‘south slope of Norway Mountain, 
known as Arapahoe Basin, Colo. 


@® Atlas Distributing Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Mey 22 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares preferred 
stock (no par) and $100,000 5% debentures, due 1956. 
Offering—Price is $100 a share for preferred and $500 
for each debenture. Not underwriten. Proceeds—For 
business expansion. 


Aviation Maintenance Corp., Van Nuys, Calif. 
May 6 filed 493,750 shares of common stock (par $4). 
Underwriters—Livingstone & Co. Offering—pPrice to 
public $4 per share. Proceeds—For machinery, tools, 
furni.ure, fixtures, etc. and for working capital. Busi- 
ness—Sales service and storage of planes. 


Awful Fresh MacFarlane, Oakiand, Calif. (6/1) 
May 13 filed 12,000 shares of 6% cumulative preferred 


stock (par $25) and 30,400 shares of common stock (no 
par). Of the common stock 24,000 are reserved ior 
conversion of the preferred. Underwriter—Stevenson, 
Leydecker & Co. Offering—Preferred and 64,000 shares 
of common are being offered for the account of T. G. 
Stanley, the preferred at $25 per share and the common 
at $8.75 per share. 


Barium Steel Corp., S. E. Canton, O. 
March 30 filed 350,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—By amendment. Offering—Price to pub- 
lic at market but at not less than $10 per share. Proceeds 
—Payments to and advances to subsidiaries for working 
capital, for purchase of equipment, repayment of loans, 
development, etc. For details see issue of April 4. 


® Beatrice Foods Co., Chicago (6/17) 


May 29 filed, 59,862 shares of 334% cumulative converti- 
ble preferred stock ($100 par). Underwriter—Glore, 
Forgan & Co., Chicago. Offering—New preferred will 
be offered for exchange to holders of company’s $4.25 
cumulative preferred stock on the basis of one share of 
new preferred for each share of $4.25 preferred. The ex- 
change offer is made subject to the purchase by under- 
writers of all shares of new preferred not taken in. ex- 
change. Preceeds—Net proceeds from the public sale of 
unexchanged shares of new preferred will be applied to 
the redemption on Aug. 15 of all shares of old preferred 
not exchanged at $104.50 a share plus acerued dividends. 
Business—Dairy business. Stockholders on June 1, 1946 
will approve charter amendment changing name of com- 
pany from present name of Beatrice Creamery Co. to 
Beatrice Foods Co. 


Belcher Oil Co., Miami, Fia. 


May 3 (letter of notification) 6,710 shares common stock 
(par $10). The shares are being sold by certain stock- 
holders. The price to the public is $12 per share. Un- 
derwriter—Atwill & Co. will act as agent in connection 
with the offering. 


Benguet Consolidated Mining Co., Manila, P. 1. 


March 15 filed 702,302 shares of capital stock value 
(par 1 peso, equivalent in U. S. currency to 50 cents 
per share). Underwriters—Allen & Co. The shares are 
part of a total of 852,302 shares purchased hy Allen 
& Co. from five stockholders. Of the 852,302 shares, 
150,000 were sold privately at the cost price to Allen 
& Co. Purchase price to Allen was $2.10 per share. 
Offering—Price $3.50 per share. For details see issue of 
March 21. 


@® Booth Fisheries Corp., Chicago (6/17) 


May 29 :filed 15,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $100) and. an unspecified number 
of shares of common stock (par $5). Underwriters—By 
amendment. Offering—Preferred and common stocks 
will be offered to the public. Prices by amendment. 
Common shares are being sold by six stockholders in- 
‘cluding Central Republic Investment Co., A. C. Allyn 
and Co., Inc., and Lee Higginson Corp. The latter two 
companies and Central Republic Investment Co. (one of 
the selling stockholders) propose to participate as un- 
derwriters in connection with the public distribution of 
the stocks. Proceeds—Net proceeds to the company from 
the sale of preferred will be applied to the redemption 
of 9,148.5 shares of preferred stock at $105 plus divi- 
dends. Balance will be added to general funds. Business— 
Commercial fishing; quick frozen fruits, vegetables and 
other foods; sardine canning, and public cold storage 
warehousing. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Co. 
May 3 filed $34,000,000 general mortgage sinking and 
improvement fund bonds due June 1, 1976, and 100,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock ($100 par). Under- 
writers—To be filed by amendment. Probable bidders 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. (bonds only); Harri- 
man Ripley & Co., and Mellon Securities Corp. (jointly); 
The First Boston Corp.; F. S. Moseley & Co., and 
Otis & Co. (stock only). Proceeds—Company plans 
to refund its entire outstanding long-term debt, to reim- 
burse the treasury for expenditures made for construc- 
tion purposes, and to provide funds for the completion 
of a construction’ program now in progress and one 
contemplated to be commenced in the immediate future 
by the sale of $34,000,000 general mortgage bonds and 
100,000 shares of preferred stock. In addition, a $1,000,- 
000 bank loan will be obtained. The company will re- 

(Continued on page 2964) 
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deem $29,240,000 general mortgage ge fund bonds, 
344% series, due Sept. 15, 1969, and $11,850,000 25-year 
4% sinking fund debeniures, due Sept. 15, 1969. In 
addition, $4,000,000 will be used to provide funds for 
the construction program now in progress and contem- 
plated, each involving the installation of additional pro- 
duction, pumping, storage and distribution facilities. 


@® Budd Company, Philadeiphia (6/12) 

May 24 filed for an undesignated amount of no par 
comamon stock. Underwriters—Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co,, and Bly:h & Co. Ine. Offering—Shares will be 
offered for subscription to common stockholders of rec- 
ord on June 21 at the rate of one additional share for 
each five common shares held. Unsubscribed shares 
will be offered to the public by underwriters. Proceeds 
—To increase working capital and.to finance purchases 
of additional machinery and equipment. Wi.h funds pro- 
vided by short-term bank loans, the company was able, 
fiom January to the end of April, to purchase $4,300,000 
of machinery and equipment. The company intends to 
expend an additional $6,700,000 for such purchases dur- 
ing the rest of this year. Business—Company will be 
formed as a result of merger of Budd Wheel Co. and 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Co. Operations are con- 
ducted through four divisions, the automobile body divi- 
sion, the wheel division, the railway equipment divi- 
sion and the induction heating division. 


@ Bufano’s Studios, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
May 21 (let:er of notification) 1,500 shares ($10 par) 
common stock. Offering price, $10 a share. No under- 
writing. To furnish and equip studio, to purchase 
artisis’ materials, for artists’ compensation and for oper- 
ating expenses. 


Galifornia Electric Power Co., Riverside, Cal. 
May 10 filed $16,000,000 first mortgage bonds due June 
h, 1976, and 169,636 shares common stock ($1 par). Un- 
derwriters—Names to be filed by amendment. Probable 
bidders include Dillon, Read & Co., Inc. (bonds); The 
First Boston Corp.; Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. (bonds); 
Kidder, Peabody & Cuo., and Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. (stock). Offering—Securities will be offered for 
sale at competitive bidding. Price to public by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Redemption of first mortgage bonds 
344% series; balance to general funds. 


@ California Oregon Power Co., Medford, Ore. 
(6/12) 

May 24 filed 312,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Siock will be sold through competitive bidding. Under- 
writers—Names by amendment. Probable bidders in- 
clude Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp., and 
harriman Ripley & Co. Offering—Stock is being sold 
by Standard Gas and Elec-ric Co., parent, of California. 
Business—Public utility. 


® Carriers & General Corp., New York (6/15) 


May 27 filed $1,872,000 15-year 3% debentures, due 1961. 
Underwriters—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis. Of- 
fering—Price by amendment. Proceeds—For redemp- 
tion of entire issue of 15-year 334% debentures, due 
1960, at 10334% plus accrued interest. Business—In- 
vestment in securities. 


Celotex Corp., Chicago (6/3) 
April 26 filed for 100,000 shares common stock. Under- 
writers—Paul H. Davis & Co. and Union Securities 
Corp. Offering—Price by amendment. Proceeds—To 
provide in part for expansion program, etc. For details 
see issue of May 2. 


J ae Swe & Gas Co., Sioux Falis, S. D. 
(6/17) 

May 29 filed 35,000 shares of $2 cumulative preferred 
stock, series A (no par), but with a stated value of $50 a 
share, and 175,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Chi- 
cago. Offering—The stocks will be offered to the public 
at prices to be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—Net 
proceeds will be used to pay off a $3,000,000 loan from 
the First National Bank of Chicago and Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, the balance will go to work- 
ing capital. 


Central Indiana Gas Co., Munice, Ind. 


April 25 filed $3,250,000 first mortgage bonds. Bonds 
will be sold at competitive bidding with the interest 
rate being named by the successful bidder. Under- 
writers—By amendment. Probable underwriters in- 
clude Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; 
Stroud & Co. Proceeds—Redemption of first mortgage 
334% bonds; construction fund. For details see issue 


of May 2. Bids Invited—Company will receive bids for 
the sale of bonds up to noon June 10, coupon rate to be 
specified on the bids. 


Chefford Master Manufacturing Co., Inc., Fair- 
field, Il. (6/10) 


May 8 filed 40,000 5% cumulative convertible preferred 
shares (par 25) and 40,000 common shares (par $2). 
Underwriter—Cruttenden and Co. Offering—Price of 
preferred is $25 per share; price of common by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—$300,000 will be used to discharge 
bank loans, $60,963 to discharge machinery purchase 
notes and approximately $909,694 for addi.ional work- 
ing capital. Business—Automobile replacement parts, 
etc. 


@® City Ice & Fuel Co., Chicago (6/11) 

May 2% filed $12,000,000 of 234% sinking fund deben- 
tures, due 1966, and 114,827 shares common stock (no 
par). Underwriter—A. G. Becker & Co. Offering 
common s.ockholders will be given the right to subscribe 
for the 114,827 shares of common at the rate of one 
share of new common for each 10 shares outstanding. 
Unsubscribed shares, as well as the entire issue of deben- 
tures, will be offered to the public at prices io be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds—Of the net proceeds, 
$10,378,500 will be applied for retirement at 101°4 out- 
standing promissory no-.es to banks. Company plans to 
use a maximum of $1,170,550 in the purchase, or to make 
that amount available to its subsidiary, Detroit City Ice 
& Fuel Co., for redemption at par by that subsidiary 
of all its first mortgage 4% sinking fund bonds, due 
1948, of which the parent owns $224,200. Business— 
Operation of cold storage warehouses, breweries, manu- 
facture of ice-cooling appliances and making of ice 
cream. 


City Investing Co., New York (6/3) 

April 19 filed $4,800,000 4% convertible sinking fund de- 
bentures due June 1, 1961. Underwriting—First Boston 
Corp. Offering—Company is offering to holders of 
common stock of record May 17, 1946, the right to sub- 
scribe for the debentures on the basis of $500 of deben- 
tures for each 100 shares of common stock. Rights ex- 
pire June 3. Price par (flat). Unsubscribed debentures 
will be sold to underwriters to be offered the public 
at price to be determined. Proceeds—Proceeds will be 
added to working capital. For de.ails see issue of April 
25, p. 2262. 


® Comfort Spring Corp., Baltimore, Md. 


May 22 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares class B 
stock (par $1). Offering—Price $1 a share (not to be 
offered to the general public). No underwriting. Pro- 
ceeds—To increase working capital. 


®@ Consolidated Vuitee Aircraft Corp., San Diego 
(6/17) 

May 29 filed 77,134 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Names by amendment. Offering—Shares 
are to be issued upon the exercise of options allotted by 
the company to its officers and supervisor executives. 
Proceeds—Company cannot presently determine whether 
any of the optionees will purchase any of the shares or 
whether they will offer public the shares subject to the 
options. Business—Manufacture of airplanes and flying 
boats. 


Crampton Mig. Co., Holland, Mich. (6/4) 


May 3 filed for 240,000 shares common stock ($1 par). 
Underwriters—Baker, Simonds & Co. Offering—Price 
to public by amendment. Proceeds—Purchase of addi- 
tional machinery and equipment and to increas2 work- 
ing capital. Business — Commercial die-castings and 
hardware for plumbing fixtures, etc. 


Dayton Power & Light Co. 


May 1 filed 1,530,000 shares common stock ($7 par). 
Underwriters—To be named by amendment. Probable 
bidders include Morgan Stanley & Co., and W. E. Hut- 
ton & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc., and Lehman 
Brothers. Bids Invited—Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. 
has issued invitations for bids to be considered June 5 
for the purchase of 1,530,000 shares of Dayton common 
stock. Bids will be received by Columbia up to 11 a.m. 
(EDST), on June 5, at 61 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


®@ Delhi Oil Corp., Dallas, Texas (6/11) 

May 23 filed 175,000 shares common stock (par 50¢) 
Underwriters—No underwriters. Offering—Shares will 
be offered for sale to common s‘ockholders of Southern 
Union Gas Co., which owns all of the outstanding com- 
mon stock of the corporation. Proceeds—Proceeds will 
be added to cash balances to be applied to the payment 
of current or other liabilities. Business—Production of 
crude petroleum. 


Denman Tire & Rubber Co., Warren, Ohio (6/5)) 


May 17 filed 50,000 shares of 5% cum. conv. preferred 
stock (par 10) and 95,000 shares ($1 par) common stock, 
Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc. Offering— 
Company is offering the 50,000 preferred shares to the 
public. The 95,000 shares of common stock are issued 
and outstanding and are being sold by the present own- 
ers. Price to public: preferred, $10 per share; com- 
mon, $8 per share. Purpoese—Proceeds will be added 
to general funds. 


Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chicago, Ill. 


March 29 filed 60,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Underwrit- 
ers—Hallgarten & Co. Offering—Price based on market. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


®@® Douglas & Lomason Co., Detroit, Mich. (6/17) 


May 28 filed 92,118 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Underwriters—W hite, Noble & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
F. H. Koller & Co., Inc., New York, and Miller, Kenower 
& Co., Detroi.. Offering—Stock will be sold to public 
at $6.125 a share. Proceeds—Of the total eight stock- 
holders are selling 73,208 shares and will receive net 
proceeds from these shares. Net proceeds to the com- 
pany from the sale of 18,910 shares are es imated at 
$97,763. Of this amount, $43,686 will be used to pay 
balance due in purchase of certain real estate; approxi- 
mately $40,000 for plant addition, and $14,076 for addi- 
tional machinery and equipment. Business—Engaged in 
manufacture of mouldings, stampings and assemblies 
for the automotive industry. 


® Ducor Mining & Milling Corp., Reno, Nev. 

May 21 (le.ter of notification) 30,000 shares of common 
stock. Offering price, $1 a share. No underwriting. 
For purchase of mine machinery and equipment and 
for mining operations. 


Electronic Traps, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. (6/1)! 
May 20 (letter of notifica.ion) 40,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5). Price to public, $5 per share. Proceeds— 
To finance the manufac.ure of corporation products and 
to repay loan, the proceeds of which were used for 
manufac.uring purposes. Issue not underwritten, but 
if company is unable to sell stock it may later secure 
broker’s assistance. 


Eureka Williams Corp., Detroit 

April 17 filed 17,000 shares common stock (par $5). 
Shares being sold by officers and employees or their 
relatives. Offering—-2,000 shares optioned to G. H. Ber- 
nard to purchase on or before Aug. 23, 1946, at $7.625 a 
share, 15,000 shares to be sold at market from time to 
time upon the New York Stock Exchange or the Detroit 
Stock Exchange by the owners of such shares. For de- 
tails see issue of April 18. 


Flying Freight Inc., New York (6/10) 
May 6 filed 300,000 shares common stock (par $1). Un- 


derwriters—J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc. Offering—Price to | 


public $3.50 per share. Proceeds—Proceeds will be used 
for the purchase of six land planes, ten flying boats, re- 
conditioning of flying. boats and working capital. Busi- 
ness—Compamy*was incorporated on March 9, 1946, to 
operate as a charter air earrier, 


Food Fair Stores, Inc., Philadelphia 
April 29 filed 40,000 shares of common stock ($1 par), 
issuable upon exercise of options to purchase commen 
stock. The options to purchase common stock entitle 
the holders to purchase between Sept. 5, 1946 and Sept. 
4, 1950, shares of common stock at $19.50 per share. 
The options were granted on Sept. 5, 1945. Proceeds— 
In the event that all op.ions are exercised, corporation 
will realize $780,000, which it intends to use for in- 
creasing inventory, acquiring and equipping additional 
supermarkets, warehouses, etc. Business—Food stores. 


@® FR Corporation, New York (6/11) 


May 23 filed 175,000 shares common stock (par 50¢) 
of which company is selling 150,000 shares and two 
officers 12,500 shares. Underwriters—First Colony Corp. 
Offering—Stock will be sold to public at $5.85 a share. 
Proceeds—Proceeds to company of $733,125 will be used 
for construction of a $200,000 plant ai Rahway, N. J., 
and $300,000 for purchase of equipment, balance for 
working capital. Business—Manufacture of a general 
household cleaner marketed under the trade name 
“SCOOP.” ; 


Franklin Simon & Co., Inc., N. Y. (6/3) 
May 14 filed 50,000 shares of cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred (par $50) and 70,000 shares of common (par $1). Of 
the total covered, the 50,000 shares of preferred and 60,000 
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shares of common will be offered to the public, and 
10,000 shares of common will be offered at $20 per share 
to certain officers and employees. Underwriter—W. E. 
Hutton & Co. Offering—Prices to public by amendment. 
Proceeds—Redemption of 21,339 outstanding shares (ex- 
cluding treasury shares) off 7% cumulative preferred 
stock at $115 per share and accrued dividends. For 
details see issue of May 16. 


@ Front Range Oil & Drilling Co., Denver, Colo. 


May 20 (letter of notification) 1,493,303 shares of capital 
stock (par 5¢) and 20,000 shares as a bonus offering 
donated by Harry J. Newton, President. Offering— 
Price 5¢ a share. 100,000 shares allo.ted to present 
shareholders to purchase at par anda receive also a 
20% share bonus with each purchase. No underwriting 
at present. Proceeds—To drill oil well in Albany 
County, Wyo., to acquire further oil and gas interests 
and to pay officers’ salaries and general expenses. 


Fundamental Investors Inc., New York (6/10) 
May 22 filed 500,000 shares of common s‘ock (par $2). 
Underwriters—Hugh W. Long & Co. Offering—To be 
sold at market. Proceeds—For investment in securities. 
Business—Open-end investment trust or the limited 
Management tvpe. 


@ Gatineau Power Co., Ottawa, Ont. (6/15) 


May 27 filed $45,000,000 series C and $10,000,000 series 
D first mortgage bonds, due 1970 and $9,500,000 of sink- 
ing fund debentures, due 1961. Underwriters—To be 
decided by competitive bidding. Possible bidders in- 
clude The First Boston Corp.; Halsey Stuart & Co., Inc.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc., and Mellon Securities Corp. Offering 
—Series C bonds and debentures, on which principal and 
inierest are payable in U. S. currency, will be sold at 
competitive bidding. The principal and interest on the 
series D bonds are payable in Canadian currency. Pro- 
ceeds—Net proceeds, together with proceeds from pri- 
vate sale in Canada of $7,000,000 of serial debentures, 
will be used as follows: redemption in U. S. currency 
pn or before Aug. 10, 1946, of $52,500,000 first mortgage 
bonds, 334% series A, due 1969, at 104.5% and $1,980,000 
of promissory notes at 100.5%; redemption in Canadian 
currency on or before Aug. 10, of $9,370,000 first mort- 
gage bonds, 334% series B, due 1969, at 104.5%; $1,200,- 
000 334% serial debentures at 101%, and $6,000,000 354% 
debentures, due 1949 at 103%. Business—Generating, 
ansmitting, dis.ributing and selling electricity. 


General Cable Corp., New York (6/5) 
May 17 filed 150,000 shares of 4% cumulative first pre- 
ferred stock (par $100) and 150,000 shares of 4% cumula- 
ve convertible second preferred stock (par $50). Un- 
ferwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. Offering—Holders of 
150,000 outstanding shares of 7% cumulative preferred 
stock are offered the privilege of exchanging their 
ares for 150,000 shares of the first preferred stock 
d 150,000 shares of the second preferred on basis of 
one share each (plus a cash adjustment) for each share 
of 7% preferred. Shares of first and second preferred 
ot taken in exchange will be sold to Blyth & Co., Inc., 
d associates for resale to the public. Price by amend- 
ent. Price is presen.ly expected to be not less than 
$150 per unit (one share of first preferred and one share 
of second preferred). 


General Dry Batteries, Inc., Lockwood, O. 
(6/11) 

May 23 filed 145,024 shares common stock (par $1), 
pf which company is offering 25,000 shares and 21 stock- 
holders 120,024 shares. Price to public by amendment. 
nderwriters—Smith, Barney & Co. Proceeds—Net pro- 
epeds to the company will be added to general funds. 
Business—Manufacture of dry batteries for farm and 
home radio and portable radio sets. 


General Finance Corp., Chicago, Ill. (6/3-4) 

May 3 filed $1,250,000 15-year 4% subordinated deben- 

res, Series B, and 60,000 shares 4% cumulative con- 
ertible preferred stock, Series C (par $50) and 180,000 
shares of common (par $1) reserved for conversion of 
preferred. Underwriters — Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
urtis. Offering—Price to public by amendment. Pro- 
eeds—To retire outstanding 6% cumula.ive preferred 
stock, Series B, $761,000; remainder approximately $3,- 
294,000 will be added to general working funds. For 
details see issue of May 9. 


General Securities Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


ay 16 (letter of notification) 19,984 shares of common 
stock. Offering price, $6 a share. Underwriter—Gen- 
pral Finance Co., Atlanta, Ga. Proceeds—For corporate 
purposes. 


General Shoe Corp., Nashville, Tenn. (6/10) 
May 21 filed 50,000 shares (no par) cumulative prefer- 
ence stock and 64,030 shares ($1 par) common s.ock. 

nderwriters—Smith, Barney & Co., New York. Offer- 
ng—Preference stock will be offered to public but com- 
mon stock initially will be offered for subscription to 
present common stockholders ai rate of one share of 
rommon for each 10 shares held. Unsubscribed shares 
Df common will be purchased by underwriters and 
bifered to public. Prices by amendment. Proceeds— 
Proceeds from preference stock, together with other 
unds, will be used to redeem company’s $4,800,000 15- 
ear 3% sinking fund debentures, due Dec. 1, 1959, at 
04% (exclusive of accrued interest). Net proceeds 
om sale of common stock will be added to general 
unds to be used from time to time for such corporate 
purposes as directors may determine. 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. (6/1) 


May.13 filed 25,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
par $100) and 25,000 shares convertible second pre- 





June 1, 1946 
Awful Fresh MacFarlane__Preferred and Common 
dusters Uint alays isnic 
(General Tire & Rubber Co.__Preferred and 2d Pfd. 
Houston Oil Field Material Co. Inc 
122 East 66th St. Inc 


June 3, 1946 
CI IE tile weit cee i Common 
City Investing Co Debentures 
Franklin Simon & Co. Inc__Prefered and Common 
General Finance Corp Debs., Pfd. and Com, 
Ascnttivuil We ilOicSaic WU Cominun 
Milier-Wohl Co. Inc.______ Preferred and Common 
United Investors Corp.___-_ Certificates 


June 4, 1946 
Crampton Manufacturing Co 
Lemke (B. L.) & Co. Inc 
National Bellas Hess Inc 
Seggerman-Nixon Corp. -_______-_-__- Debentures 


June 5, 1946 
Dayton Power & Light Co. (11 a.m. EDST)__Com. 
Denman Tire & Rubber Co.___Preferred and Com. 
General Cable Corp Preferred and Common 
Menasco Manufacturing Co 
Philadelphia Electric Power Co 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co. Inc Debenture 
Tuscon Gas, Electric Light & Power Co., 
(12 noon EDST) 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co Capital Stock 
Willys-Overland Motors Inc.__Preferred and Com. 
June 6, 1946 
Hoffman Radio Corp 
Michaels Brothers 
Missouri Power & Light Co..__Bonds and Preferred 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp Common 
June 7, 1946 
SEINE GIOER. <n ctonteeciteeie tia i Common 


June 10, 1946 
American Airlines Inc.___Debenture and Preferred 
Chefford Master Mfg. Co.__Preferred and Common 
Central Indiana Gas Co 
Flying Freight Inc 
Fundamental Investors Inc 
General Shoe Corp Preferred and Common 
Glacier Frozen Foods, Inc Class A Common 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp...Common 
Iowa Public Service Co.___Bonds, Pfd. & Common 
King-Seeley Corp 
Mead Corp 








New Issue Calendar 


(Showing probable date of offering) 


June 10, 1946 
Namm’s Inc 
Na.ional Gypsum Co 
Nutrine Candy Co 
Purex Corp. Ltd 
Sutherland Paper Co 
Union Wire Rope Co 
United Printers & Publishers 
U. S. Airlines Inc 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co.___Bonds & Preferred 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co Common 


June 11, 1946 
All American Aviation Inc 
Ci.y Ice & Fuel Co Debentures and Common 
Delhi Oil Corp 


General Dry Batteries Inc 
Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co._._Debs. & wom. 


June 12, 1946 
American Investment Co. of Illinois__._Preference 
We CoO ok. no: mae oan Common 
California Oregon Power Co 
Glenmore Distillers Co 
Gulf States Utilities Co 
Hudson Motor Car Co 
Twin Coach Co 
Wayne Knitting Mills 


June 13, 1946 
Preferred and Common 


June 14, 1946 
Mevercotd Co. 2 con dn nscccnssnsteuenn 


June 15, 1946 
Carriers & General Corp 
Gatineau Power Co Bonds and Debentures 
Grocery Stores Products Co Capital Stock 
Sterling Electric Motors Inc..__Debenture & Com. 
United-Rexall Drug Co Capital Stock 


June 17, 1946 
Allied Stores Corp 
Beatrice Foods Co 
Boo.h Fisheries Corp 
Central Electric & Gas Co.___Preferred & Common 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp 
Douglas & Lomason Co 
Ohio Edison Co 
Riegel Textile Corp 
Salt Dome Oil Corp 
Sardik Food Products Capital Stock 
Vet GA See ib anno. cndpeewawae Common 








Miles Shoes Inc 


Debentures 





ferred stock (par $100). Dividend rates by amendment. 
Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Goldman, Sachs 
& Co., and Ball, Burge & Kraus. Offering—Price to 
public by amendment. Proceeds—Reduction of bank 
loans, reimbursement of the treasury for expenditures 
made in the acquisition of interests in related business 
and for additional working capital. For details see issue 
of May 16. 


® Glacier Frozen Foods Inc., Philadelphia (6/10) 
May 27 (letter of notification) 125,000 shares of Class A 
common stock (par $1). Underwriters—Not underwritten 
but securities will be sold by officers and directors of 
corporation. Offering—Price to public $2 per share. 
Proceeds—Operate business as well as purchase or erec- 
tion of own plant, purchase of machinery, etc. 


® Gienmore Distilleries Co., Louisville, Ky. (6/12) 
May 24 filed 150,000 shares of class B (par $1) common 
stock (non-vo.ing). Underwriters—Glore, Forgan & Co., 
and W. L. Lyons & Co.. Offering—125,000 shares will 
be offered to the public and 25,000 will be offered to 
certain officers and employees of the company. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be added 
to general funds to be used as working capital. Business 
—Distilling beverage spirits. 


Gold City Porcupine Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Jan. 4 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
Canadian currency. Underwriters—No underwriters 
named. Offering—Company is offering common stock 
to public at 50 cents U. S. currency per share. If com- 
pany accepts offers from dealers to purchase the stock, 
company will sell to such dealers, if any, at 32.5 cents 
U. S. currency per share for resale at 50 cents U. S. 
currency per share. 


® Grocery Store Products Co., Union City, N. J. 
(6/15) 


May 27 filed for an undesignated number of shares of 
capital stock (par 25¢). Underwriters—No underwriters 
bu: company has entered into an agreement with Edgar 
W. Garbisch, President for purchase of any unsubscribed 
shares. Offering—Stock will be offered for subscription 
to stockholders of record June 20. Subscription war- 
rants will expire on July 10, 1946. Subscription price 
may be paid either in cash or by surrender of first mort- 
gage 6% bonds, due 1953, at principal amount, or partly 
in cash and partly by surrender of such bonds. Proceeds 


—For redemption of $646,200 6% first mortgage bonds. 


Balance of proceeds will be added to general funds. 
Business—Production of food products. 


Gulf Atiantic Transport’n Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jan. 17 filed 270,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Allen & Co. have withdrawn as under- 
writers. Offering—Price to the public by amendment. 
Stock is being offered initially to present shareholders 
at a price to be filed by amendment. Holders of ap- 
proximately 200,000 shares have agreed to waive their 
preemptive rights. Postponed indefinitely. For details 
see issue of Jan. 24. 


®@ Gulf States Utilities Co., Beaumont, Tex. (6/12) 
May 24 filed $27,000,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1976. 
Underwriters, by amendment. Bonds will be sold at 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders include Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp.; The First Boston Corp,; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co.; Harriman Ripley 
& Co. Proceeds—Net proceeds, together with a $2,000,- 
000 bank loan will be used to redeem its $27,300,000 
of first mortgage and refunding bonds, series D 3%2%, 
due 1969. 


Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., Matawan, N. 4. 
(6/11) 

April 24 filed 1,250,000 44%2% sinking fund debentures 
and 105,000 shares of common stock ($3.50 par). Of 
the common stock 39,400 shares are being sold by the 
corporation and 65,600 shares by certain stockholders. 
Underwriters—Maxwell, Marshall & Co Offering— 
Debentures are being offered at 100 and the common 
stock at $10.625 per share. Proceeds — Approximately 
$600,000 will be used to retire first preferred stock at 
$40 per share, $600,000 for payment of bank indebtedness 
and $143,500 for the purchase of additional land and 
buildings. For details see issue of May 2. 


Harrison Wholesale Co., Chicago, Hil. (G/3-5) 


April 30 filed 85,600 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Shares are being sold by two stockholders, Albert L. 
Arenberg, President, 73,000 shares, and Louis Sisskind, 
Vice-President and Secretary, 12,600 shares. Under- 
writers—Brailsford & Co. Offering—Price to public 
$9.625. 


Hayes Manufacturing Corp., Gr. Rapids, Mich. 
Feb. 27 filed 215,000 shares of common stock ($2 par). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Stock 
acquired by selling stockholders in exchange for 432,000 

(Continued on page 2966) 
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shares common stock (par $3) of American Engineering 
Co. Underwriters—To be named by amendment. Offering 
—Price to public by amendment. Stop order hearing 
by SEC. For details see issue of March 7. 


@® Hennegen-Bates Co., Baltimore, Md. 


May 23 (letter of potification) 1,504 shares of stock to 
be sold on behalf of eight stockholders. Offering price 
$75 a share. Underwriters—Safe Deposit & Trust Co. of 
Baltimore as agent for selling stockholders. Net pro- 
ceeds go to the selling stockholders. 


Hoffman Radio Corp., Los Angeles (6/6-7) 
March 30 filed 120,000 shares common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Cohu & Torrey. Offering—Price to pub- 
lic $6 per share. Proceeds—$97,125 to redeem preferred 
stock and approximately $400,000 to retire short-term 


bank borrowings; balance for working capital. For 
details see issue of April 4. 


ee 7; (Texas ) Oil Field Material Co., Inc. 
May 13 filed 100,000 shares of common (par $1). Under- 
writers—Dallas Rupe & Co.; Dittmar & Co.; Dewar, Rob- 
ertson & Pancoast; Fridley & Hess; Creston H. Funk; 
Milton R. Underwood & Co.; Rauscher, Pierce & Co., 
Inc.; Pitman & Co,, Inc.; Gordon Meeks .& Co.; Dallas 
Union Trust Co.; Moroney, Beissner & Co., and Rotan, 
Mosle & Moreland. Offering—Price to public by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Proceeds will be used to augment the 
working capital. For details see issue of May 16. 


® Howard Industries, Inc., Chicago 


May 16 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares ($1 par) 
common stock. Company has granted rights to Ray T. 
Haas, President; Erling J. Hansen, Vice - President; 
Joseph T. Zoline, Secretary-Treasurer, and George H. 
Lyons to purchase 5,000 shares each of its common stock 
at $2 a share. No underwriting. For working capital. 


Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. (6/12) 
April 26 filed 226,973 shares of common stock (no par). 
Underwriter—W. E. Hutton & Co. Offering—Common 
stockholders of reeord May 27 are given the right to 
subscribe to the additional stock at $22 per share at 
the rate of one share for each seven shares of common 
held. Rights expire 3 p.m. (EDST) June 12. Purpose— 


To augment working capital. For details see issue of 
May 2. 


Hydraulic Products Co., Chicago 


May 9 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares 7% cum- 
ulative preferred (par $1) and 30,000 shares common ($1 
par). Price to public of unit consisting of 4 preferrea 
and one common, $10. No underwriting. For acquisi- 
tions, working capital, etc. 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Chicago (6/10) 
May 21 filed 145,834 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Underwriters—White, Weld & Co. Offering—Company 
proposes to issue 131,769 shares initially to present com- 
mon stockholders and holders of stock purchases war- 
rants for subscription at the rate of one common share 
for each five shares held. Price by amendment. Under- 
writers will purchase unsubscribed shares plus an addi- 
tional 65 shares. Underwriters may or may not, as they 
determine, make a public offering of unsubscribed 
shares. The remaining 14,000 shares of common stock 
will be offered to “certain officers and employees.” 


‘Proceeds—Construction and equipment. For details see 
issue of May 23. 


International Paper Co., New York 


April 26 filed 400,000 shares of $4 cumulative preferred 
stock (no par) and 100,000 shares of common stock 
(par $15). Offering—Company is offering to holders of 
its cumulative convertible 5% preferred stock (par 
$100) the right to exchange 400,000 of such shares for 
new preferred and common on the basis of one share 
of new preferred and 4% share of common for each 
share of 5% preferred. Exchange offer will terminate 
July 1. For details see issue of May 2. 


lowa Public Service Co., Sioux City, la. (6/10) 
Mey 21 filed $13,750,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1976; 
42,500 shares ($100 par) cumulative preferred stock, 
and 137,333 shares ($15 par) common stock. Underwriters 
—Names by amendment. Probable bidders include 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds); First Boston Corp.; 
W. C. Langley & Co. (stock); A. C. Allyn & Co., and 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Offering—Bonds and preferred stock 
‘will be sold at competitive bidding and the common 
stock will be offered for subscrip.ion to present common 
stockholders at the rate of one new share for each 
three shares held. Proceeds—Refunding improvements 
to physical properties, additional working capital. For 
details see issue of May 23. 


@ Jet Kelicopter Corporation, New York 

May 21 (letter of notification) 45,000 shares ($1 par) 
stock. Offering price, $2.50 a share. Underwriters— 
E. M. North & Co. Inc. For working capital, salaries, 


office equipment, engineering costs and oiher general 
expenses. 


| King-Seeley Corp., Ann Arbor, Mich. (6/10) 

May 21 filed for an unspecified number of common 
Bhares (par $1). Underwriters—F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc., 
and Watling, Lerchen & Co. Proceeds—To increase gen- 
eral corporate funds and partly to reduce bank loans. 
For details see issue of May 23. 


® Lemke (B.L.) & Co., Inc., New York (6/4-5) 
May 22 (letter of notification) 80,000 shares of common 
stock (par 50¢). Offering—Price, $3.6242 a share. Un- 
derwriting—F. R. Lushas Co., New York. Proceeds—For 
purchase of land and erec.ion of factory; purchase of 
chemical manufacturing equipment; repay bank loans 
and as working capital. 


® Marathon Corp., Rothschild, Wis. (6/7) 


May 23 file d420,000 shares of common stock (par $6.25). 
Underwriters—Lee Higginson Corp. Offering—Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Of the net proceeds, $10,143,000 
will be used for redemption at 103% of $9,800,000 354% 
sinking fund debentures, due 1959; $1,950,000 to com- 
plete construction of Canadian pulp mill; $1,500,000 to 
construci a building at Menasha, Wis.; balance for work- 
ing capital and purchase of additional equipment. Busi- 
ness—-Operates plants producing paper, plup and paper- 
board and plants manufacturing food packaging special- 
ties. 


Mead Corp., Chillicothe, Ohio (6/10) 


May 21 filed $12,000,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1966; 
70,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative preferred stock and 
101,056 shares ($50 par) cumulaiive second preferred 
stock, the interest and dividend rates by amendment. 
Underwriters for bonds, unexchanged shares of preferred 
and unsubscribed shares of second preferred, Drexel 
and Co., and Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. Offering— 
Bonds will be sold to public. Preferred stock will be 
offered to holders of $6 cumulative preferred stock, 
series A, and $5.50 cumulative preferred siock, series B, 
on a share for share exchange basis, plus a cash pay- 
nrent. Second preferred shares initially will be offered 
for subscription to common stockholders of record on 
June 11, 1946. Proceeds—Refunding, reimburse com- 
pany for expenditures in financing a new company, 
enlargements and improvemenis to present plants. For 
details see issue of May 23. 


« Menasco Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles (6/5) 
May 17 filed 370,000 shares of common stock. Under- 
writers—Sutro & Co., and G. Brashears & Co. Offer- 
ing—To be offered initially to shareholders in ratio of 
two new shares for each five shares held at $4 per 
share. Unsubscribed shares to be offered to public by 
underwriters at not less than $4.75 nor more than $10. 
Proceeds—To repay unsecured bank loans; to pay first 
instalment on purchase of plant from RFC; balance to 
be added to working capital. 


® Meyercord Co., Chicago (6/14) 

May 27 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Underwriters—Kebbon, McCormick & Co. Offering— 
Shares will be offered to public. Price by amendment. 
In addition, the company plans to sell 20,000 shares of 
common to L. H. Knopf, President of the company, and 
10,000 shares to H. C. Castle, Vice-President, at the same 
price the common shares are sold to underwriters. It 
also will sell 477 shares of its common stock held in 
its treasury to certain key employees at $5 a share. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds will be added to general cor- 
porate funds to be used to maintain larger bank balances 
and for other corporate expenditures. Business—Manu- 
facture of decalcomania and allied products. 


Michaels Brothers, Brooklyn (6/6-7) 


April 30 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1); 
also 60,000 additional shares of which 50,000 are re- 
served for issuance upon exercise of warrants, and 10,000 
shares for issuance upon exercise of options granted 
to George Markelson and Irving Isaacs. Underwriters— 
Burr & Co., and Reynolds & Co. Offering—Price to 
public by amendment. Proceeds—To replace working 
capital exended to redeem class A and B first preferred 
stock; balance will be used to increase merchandise 
inventories, finance instalment sales, etc. For details see 
issue of May 2. 


Midiand Cooperative Wholesale, Minne<cpolis 
May 8 filed 10,500 shares of series D non-cumulative 
4% preferred stock (par $100). Underwriters—No un- 
derwriters. Offering—Price to public will range from 
$100 per unit in January, February and March, 1946, 
to $103 per units in October, November and December, 
1946. Proceeds—To pay off first mortgage loans and 
for operating capital. For details see issue of May 9. 


Miles Shoes Inc., New York (6/13-14) 
April 29 filed 23,444 shares of cumulative preferred (par 
$100) and 56,267 shares of common stock (par $1). The 
shares are to be sold by five stockholders following a 
recapitalization of the company in May. Underwriters 
—Weriheim & Co., and Lehman Brothers. Offering— 
Price to public will be filed by amendment. 


Miller-Wohl Co., Inc., New York (6/3-7) 

April 29 filed 40,000 shares 442% cumulative convertible 
preferred (par $50) and 50,000 shares common stock 
(par 50¢). The common stock is outstanding and is 
being sold by four stockholders. Underwriters—Allen 
& Co. Offering—Price to public by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—Construct and equip additional stores; working 
capital. For details see issue of May 2. 


Missouri Pr. & Lt. Co., Jefferson City, Mo. (6/10) 
May 22 filed 7,500,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1976, 
and $4,000,000 ($100 par) cumulative preferred stock. 
Bonds and stock to be sold through competitive bidding. 
Underwriters by amendment. Probable bidders include 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds); The First Boston 
Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Coffin & Burr, Inc.; Kidder, 


Peabody & Co.; White, Weld & Co., and Shields & Cc 
(jointly). Proceeds—Principally refunding...For detail 
see issue of May 23. 


@® Montclair Homes, Inc., Montclair, N. J. 

May 21 (letter of notification) 2,423 shares of series 4 
($25) preferred stock, of which 600 shares are to b 
offered immediately. Offering price, $25 a share. Fo 
general corporate purposes. 


@ Moore Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


May 20 (letter of notification) $95,000 of no par comme) 
capital stock. Offering price, $100 a share. No under 
writing. As cash operating capital. 


@ Mutual Income Foundation, Detroit, Mich. 


May 24 filed 2,000 fully paid certifica.es of ownershi 
and 4,000 periodic payment certificates of ownershit 
Spensor—Mutual Income Foundation, Inc., Detroit. Of 
fering—At market. Preeeeds—For investment. Busines 
—Investment irust. 


Namm’s Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. (6/10) 

May 3 filed 100,000 shares common stock (par $1). Th 
statement also covers 45,000 shares of common issuab 
upon the exercise 6f warrants. Underwriters—Van A 
styne, Noel & Co. Offering—Price to public by amend 
ment. Proceeds—Proceeds will be added to genere 
corporate funds and used, as conditions permit, fo 
purchase of additional inventory, etc. For details se 
issue of May 9. 


weer Bellas Hess, Inc., N. Kansas City, Mc 
(6/4) 

April 22 filed 397,644 shares common stock ($1 par, 
Underwriters—Emanuel, Deetjen & Co. Offering— 
Company is offering to holders of common stock ¢ 
record May 20 the right to subscribe to the additiong 
stock at $5 per share at rate of one share for each fiy 
shares of common held. Rights expire June 4. Pr@ 
ceeds—Will be added to working capital. For detail 
see issue of April 25, p. 2264. 


National Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N. Y. (6/10) © 
May 21 filed 275,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. Un 
derwriters—W. E. Hutton and Co., and Blyth & Co., Ins 
Offering to be based on market. Proceeds—Costs f¢ 
construction of two new plants, etc. For details se 
issue of May 23. 


@ National Iron Works, San Diego, Calif. 

May 21 (letter of notification) 18,500 shares of commo 
Underwriters— | 
For general corporate purposes. 6 


stock. Offering price, $4.1242 a share. 
Nelson Douglass. 


Nutrine Candy Co., Chicago (6/10) ' 
May 21 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $h¥ 
Underwriters—Stifel, Nicolaus and Co., Inc. The stog 
is being sold by seven sfockholders. Offering—Price k 
amendment. For details see issue of May 23. 


® Qhio Edison Co., Akron, O. (6/17) 


May 29 filed 204,153 shares of common stock (par $8 
The stock will be sold at competitive bidding with nam ef 
of underwriters by amendment. Probable bidders if 
clude First Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan .& Co.; White 
Weld & Co.-Shields & Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley, 

Co., and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. Proceeds4 
Net proceeds will be used to finance construction dj 
property additions. Company said it expects to spend a 
proximately $5,000,000 during 1946 for the constructio) 
of ordinary property additions and an additional $7,000 
000 for the installation of approximately 60,000 kile 
watts of steam-electric generating capacity. i 
@® 122 East 66th Street, Inc, New York (6/1) ~ 


May 27 (letter of notification) $300,000 registered 3¢ 
debenture bonds, due Oct. 1, 1982. Underwriters—Net 
underwritten. Bonds are offered exclusively to membepy 
of the Cosmopolitan Club, New York. Price—$100. Pre 
ceeds—Pay off mortgage when due and to exchange f¢ 
bonds presently outstanding at 5%. 
Paulsboro (N. J.) Manufacturing Co. oa 
March 29 filed 9,886 shares 6% cumulative preferre) 
(par $100); 31,000 common stock purchase warrants an) 
31,000 shares of common, issuable upon the exercise 4 
the warrants. Underwriters—Butcher & Sherrerd, Phi/ 
adelphia. Offering—1,886 shares of 6% cumulative pre 
ferred are offered in exchange (one new share for 1) 
old shares) for shares of 4% preference stock ($10 par 
together with all dividends accrued thereon. Exchang] 
offer is conditioned on purchase of remaining 8,0¢) 
shares of 6% cumulative preferred and of the 31,0€ 
common stock purchase warrants by underwriter. Pre 
ceeds—Purchase or construction of a plant and ne 
essary machinery and equipment. For details see isst 
of April 4. } 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp., N. Y. i 
April 25 filed 80,000 shares capital stock (par $7). U 
derwriters—None named. Offering—The 80,000 sha 
are reserved for issue upon the exercise of warra 
which were issued to holders of common stock of Get 
eral Cement Corp. in connection with a merger of th 
corporation into Pennsylvania-Dixie effective Dec. 
1945. The warrants are exercisable on and after Jur 
1, 1946, and on and before May 31, 1949, at $20 p 
share. For details see issue of May 2. 6 
Pennsylvania Electric Co., Johnstown, Pa. | 
March 21 filed $23,500,000 first mortgage bonds, dt 
1976, and 101,000 shares of cumulative preferred — 


series C, par $100. Securities will be sold at a 
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bidding, and interest and dividend rates will be filed 
by amendment. Underwriters—By amendment. Proba- 
ble bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. (bonds 
pnly); Smith, Barney & Co. (preferred only); Kuhn, 
pbeb & Co., and Lehman Brothers (jointly). Offering 
Prices to public by amendment. For details see issue 
bf March 28. 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Electric Power Co. (6/5) 
May 17 filed $30,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series 
tue 1975, guaranteed unconditionally as to payment of 
principal and interest by Susquehanna Power Co. Bonds 
Will be sold through compe.itive bidding. Probable 
bidders include, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Pea- 
pody & Co., Shields & Co. and White, Weld & Co. 
jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co. Purpose—Refinancing 
program. For details see issue of May 23. 


Pittston Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
ay 9 filed a $7,000,000 15-year 4% debentures due 
April 1, 1961, and $1,242,300 20-year 542% cumulative 
come debentures due Jan. 1, 1964. Underwriters— 
Blair & Co., Inc. Offering—Price to public by amend- 
ent. Proceeds—Payment of promissory notes aggre- 
ating $8,000,000. For de.ails see issue of May 16. 


Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., Danielson, Conn. 
(6/1) 
fay 13 filed 82,316 shares of common stock (par $2.50). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Under- 
ter—Blyth & Co., Inc. Offering—Price to public 
y amendment. 


Public Service Corp. of Texas, Fort Worth, Tex. 
ay 23 (letter of notification) 5,332 shares 6% pre- 
erred stock (par $25), owned by Keystone Pipe & 
pply Co., Butler, Pa. Offering—-Keystone proposes 
Db exchange four shares of the stock for one share of 
s own outstanding preferred stock, 5% cumulative divi- 
ends ($100 par). 


Purex Corp., Ltd., South Gate, Calif. (6/10) 
ay 21 filed 165,000 shares ($1 par) capital stock. 
Inderwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. Offering—100,000 
ares are being sold by 24 steckholders and 65,000 
ares are being sold by company. Price, by amend- 
ent. Proceeds—To pay bank loan, additions and im- 
rovements, etc. For details see issue of May 23. 


Riegel Textile Corp., New York (6/17) 
ay 29 filed 50,000 shares preferred stock, series A (no 
ar). Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Offering— 
y amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be applied 
Dp the repayment of $2,000,000 of 90-day notes held by 
entral Hanover Bank and Trust Co., New York, re- 
haining proceeds will be added to general funds. Busi- 
Textile products, principally cotton. 


Reliable Oil Development Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


lay 24 (letter of notification) 90,000 shares common 
peck (par $1). Offering—$1 a share. Underwriters— 
aiah S. A. Cooper, President will handle the distribu- 
on and sale of the securities. Proceeds—For prospect- 
g in oil, gas, petroleum on lease held in Brazoria, Tex. 


Rockridge Gold Mines Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


arch 27 filed 300,000 shares of common stock ($1 par) 
aderwriters—Not underwritten. Company has granted 
h exclusive option dated Feb. 20¢1946, to Morgan U, 
emerer of Toronto to purchase 500,000 treasury shares 
30 cents per share and 500,000 treasury shares at 40 cents 
br share, payable in Canadian exchange. Mr. Kemerer 
as assigned to Mark Daniels, 371 Bay Street, Toronto, 
consideration of $1, the former’s right and option to 
chase 300,000 of the 500,000 shares optioned to Mr. 
pmerer at 30 cents per share. Mr. Daniels plans to 
arket the shares optioned to him through the medium 
a registered broker or brokers in the United States. 
ering— Price to public is 40 cents per share, U. S. 
ds. Proceeds—Proceeds will be applied to develop- 
ent work, etc. For details see issue of April 4. 


Sait Dome Oil Corp., Houston, Texas (6/17) 
arch 28 filed certificates of interest for 800,000 certifi- 
tes in overriding royalty in oil, gas and surplus. Under- 

ters—Cohu & Torrey, New York, and Yarnall & Co., 
ladelphia. Offering—Company is offering the cer- 
icates of interest to stockholders of record June 1 on 
sis of one share interest represented thereby for each 
are of common stock held at 58 cents per share. Rights 
pire June 17 at 3 p.m. Proceeds—Exploring and de- 
loping. For details see issue of April 4. 


Sardik Food Products Corp., New York (6/17) 


ay 29 filed 175,000 shares of capital stock (no par). 
aderwriter—George F. Breen, New York. Offering— 
ock will be offered to public at $16 a share with un- 
rwriters receiving a commission of $2 a share. Of the 
al being offered company is selling 155,000 shares and 
pe remaining 20,000 shares are being sold by two stock- 


iders. Company is reserving 7,143 shares out of the 
5,000 for possible sale to F. Gladden Searle, Bronx- 
le, N. Y., and Piatt F. Searle, Indianapolis, Ind. Proe- 
is—Net proceeds to the company are estimated at $2,- 
0,000. Company will use approximately $160,000 to re- 
burse its working capital which amount was spent to 
rehase two plants at Shirley and Middleton, Ind. Ad- 
ional $50,000 will be used to purchase equipment and 
but $75,000 to purchase a plant at Kirklin, Ind. Re- 
nining proceeds will be applied to the purchase of ad- 
ional plant. eauipment and to increase working capi- 
Business—Dehydrating foods. 


® Seaboard Fruit Co., Inc., New York 


May 27 (letter of notification) 58,000 units, consisting 
of 58,000 shares of convertible class A stock and 29,000 
shares of common stock. Underwriter—Hill, Thompson 
& Co. Offering—To be offered in units of one share 
class A stock and % share of common at $5.10 per unit. 


Segal Lock & Hardware Co., Inc., N. Y. 

March 30 filed 738,950 shares of common (par $1). Un- 
derwriters—Floyd D. Cerf & Co. Offering—Holders of 
common stock, 7% preferred stock and $2.50 cumulative 
preferred stock are given right to subscribe to new 
common shares at rate of one share of common for 
each two shares of any such stock held. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Purchase of additional machinery and 
equipment for modernization of present facilities, etc. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


® Segzgerman-Nixon Corp., New York (6/4) 
May 27 (letter of notification) $100,000 10-year 5% de- 
bentures due 1956. The issue is not intended to be of- 
fered to the public and only at principal office of com- 
pany in New York City. Price—$500 per unit. Proceeds 
—To be used for working capital in the conduct of the 
business. 


® Silver Capitol Mining Co. 

May 22 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock. Offering—Price 20 cents a share. Underwriters 
—Standard Securities Corp., Spokane, Wash. Proceeds— 
For exploration development work in mining propervy. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., New York (6/5) 
May 17 filed $100,000,000 30-year, 242% debentures, due 
June 1, 1976. Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co. Offer- 
ing—Price to public by amendment. Proceeds—Proceeds 
together with treasury funds will be applied to the 
redemption of $50,000,000 25-year 3% debentures, due 
July, 1, 1964, at 104 and int., and to prepayment about 
June 18 of $50,000,000 serial notes due 1950-55 at 100 and 
interest. Business—Production, transportation, refining 
and marketing of petroleum and its products. 


Spiegel, Inc., Chicago 
May 9 filed 117,000 shares of common stock (par $2) 
and options to purchase 111,800 shares of common. Un- 
derwriters—No underwriting. Offering—101,500 are 
issuable or have been issued under options. In addition 
company expects to grant options to purchase 15,500 
shares of common stock to certain of its employees. 


Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd., Ont., Can. 


March 27 filed 500,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Otis & Co. Offering—Price to public by 
amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be added to 
the general funds and will be available for general 
corporate purposes. For details see issue of April 4. 


@ Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 

May 20 (letter of no.ification) 12,000 shares ($25 par) 
common. Offering price, $25 a share. No underwriting. 
For manufacturing plant rehabilitation and expansion. 


7 we Electric Motors, Inc., Los Angeles 
(6/15) 

May 27 filed $500,000 15-year 5% sinking fund deben- 
tures, due 1961, and 29,709 shares common s.ock (par 
$1). Underwriters—Maxwell, Marshall & Co. Offering 
—Debentures will be sold to public at $1,000 each and 
common at $3.50 a share. Each $1,000 of debentures will 
have attached a detachable stock purchase warrant for 
purchase of 160 common shares. In addition, four stock- 
holders of ihe company will sell to the principal under- 
writer warrants for 19,591 common shares at 7 cents a 
warrant. Proceeds—Net proceeds to company, estimated 
at $532,097, will be used to finance construction of an 
additional factory building; to purchase equipment and 
machine tools; to retire current bank loans and equip- 
ment notes and to increase working capital. Business— 
Manufacture of electric motors. 


Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. (6/10) 


May 21 filed 57,400 shares ($10 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.). Offering— 
Stock initially will be offered for subscription to present 
common stockholders on basis of one new share for 
each five shares held. Subscription price by amend- 
ment. Unsubscribed shares will be offered to public 
through underwriters. Proceeds—To repay outsiand- 
ing term-loan notes amounting to $1,500,000, improve- 
ments and additions. For details see issue of May 23. 


@ Trailer Coach Corp. of America, Los Ang., Calif. 


May 20 (leiter of notification) 1,250 shares ($1C0 par) 
preferred stock and 1,250 shares (no par) common stock. 
The common shares are to be issued to Charles R. Nolan, 
an officer of the company, for services rendered, and 
to be rendered, to the corporation. Offering price for 
preferred, $100 a share. No underwriting. For acquir- 
ing property and engaging in the manufaciure of trailer 
coaches. 


@ Transcontinental Moving & Storage Co., 
Cieveland, Ohio 

May 24 (letter of notification) 2,200 shares class A non- 
voting common stock (par $100) and 800 shares class B 
voting common stock (par $100). Offering—Price for all 
of the class A common $100 a share and for 395 shares of 
the class B common $100 a share. Not underwriten. 
Proceeds—For expansion of operations. 


Tucson (Ariz.) Gas, Electric Light & Power Co, 
March 29 filed 147,000 shares common stock (no par). 
Stock constitutes all of the outstanding common stock of 
Tucson and is owned by Federal Light and Traction Co, 
Underwriters—By amendment. Probable bidders in- 
ciude Harriman Ripley & Co.; The First Boston Corp., 
and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly). Bids Invited—Federal 
Light & Traction Co. is inviting sealed, written bids for 
the purchase from it of 147,000 shares, as a whole, of 
the common stock (no par) of Tucson. Such bids are 
to be presented to Federal Light & Traction Co. at its 
office, No. 70 Pine St., New York, N. Y., before 12 noon 
(EDST) June 5. 


@ Twin Coach Co., Kent, O. (6/12) 

May 24 filed 85,715 shares ($35 par) $1.50 cumulative 
convertible preferred stock. Underwriters—Underwrit- 
ers are headed by Reynolds & Co. and Laurence M,. 
Marks & Co. Offering—Stock will be offered to public. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Company will use 
$500,000 for purchase from the War Assets Adminis- 
tration of a hangar and other properties located at the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Municipal Airport which will be con- 
verted into a manufacturing plant for producing inter- 
city coaches and urban motor coaches. It will expend 
$600,000 for certain machinery, equipment and tooling 
and $110,000 for machine tools for its subsidiary, Fageol 
Products Co. Balance will be added to working capital, 
Business—Manufacture of transit type motor coaches, 


Union Carbide & Carbon Co., New York (6/5)) 
May 17 filed 463,889 shares of capital stock (no par). 
Underwriters—None. Offering—Shares are being offered 
by the corporation to certain officers and employees of 
corporation and subsidiaries pursuant to the terms and 
provision of a stock purchase plan. Offering—Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Acquisi.ion, construction and 
equipment of manufacturing and other facilities. For 
details see issue of May 23. 


Union Wire Rope Corp., Kansas City (6/10)| 
Feb. 4 filed 42,000 shares capital stock (no par). Under- 
writers—P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc., New York. Offering 
—Stockholders of record May 24 will have the right 
to subscribe to the stock at $15.50 per share. Rights 
expire June 10. 


United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp., N. Y. (6/6-7)} 
May 10 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par 30c). 
Underwriters—Allen & Co. Offering—Initial public of< 
fering price will be determined by a formula. Proceeds 
—To reimburse company for amount spent in acquisi- 
tion of the Dade Pharmacies and Dade Cut-Rate Liquor 
Store, for redemption of shares of prior preferred stock, 
working capital. For details see issue of May 19. 


United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp., N. Y. 

May 14 filed 50,000 shares of convertible preferred stock. 
Cumulative dividend, $3.50 per annum (par $100). Under- 
writers—Allen & Co. Offering—Prior preferred stock- 
holders will be given privilege of exchanging such shares 
for shares of new convertible preferred stock at rate of 
four shares of prior preferred for one share of con- 
vertible preferred with a cash adjustment. Convertible 
preferred not issued under the exchange offer will be 
sold to underwriters and offered to public at $100 per 
share. For details see issue of May 19. 


United Grocers Co., Brooklyn (6/1) 

April 25 (letter of notification) $300,000 5% debentures 
dated June 1, 1946; due June 1, 1956. Offering—To be 
offered by company to stockholders and customers; also 
exchanged for $75,000 6% bonds to be redeemed July 
1, 1946. Price, par. Proceeds—Proceeds will be used 
as follows: payment of bonds, $75,000; construction of 
new building, $150,000; mechanizing warehouse equip< 
ment, $25,000; working capital, $50,000. 


United Investors Corp., Denton, Texas (6/3)) 
May 14 filed $1,000,000 investment trust fund certificates, 
in units of $10 and up, in multiples of $10. Offering— 
At market. Proceeds—For investment, Business—A 
management investment company. 


@ United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc., New 
York (6/29) 

May 27 (letter of notification) 128 shares of common 
stock (par $1). To be offered at $75 per share and 
sold through the facilities of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Securities are being offered for purpose of con~ 
verting scrip certificates issued by company on or about 
May 15, 1944. 


@ United Printers and Publishers (Inc.), Joliet, 
i. (6/10) 
May 22 filed 165,656 shares ($1 par) common stock, 
Underwriters—A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. Offering—Stock 
will be offered to public. Price by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds — $3,500,000 will be used to redeem its 100,000 
shares of outstanding cumulative preference stock at $35 
a share. Balance will be added to general corporate 
funds. Business — Operations carried on under various 
divisions including the manufacture and sale of greet- 
ing cards to retailers, art calendars and direct-mail ad< 
vertising material. 


@ United-Rexall Drug, Inc., Los Angeles (6/15)' 

May 27 filed for an unspecified number of shares of $2.50 

par capital stock. Underwriters—Dillon, Read & Co., 

Ine. Offering—Stock will be offered to the public. 

Price by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will pro< 

vide funds for acquisition of retail drug stores or com- 
(Continued on page 2968) 
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panies manufac.uring merchandise normally sold in drug 
stores, for enlargement and remodelling of retail drug 
stores operated by its subsid:ary, United-Rexall Drug 
Co., and for increasing working capital. Business— 
Operating retail drug stores. 


U.S. Airlines, Inc., St. Petersburg, Fla. (6/10) 
April 22 filed 900,000 shares common stock (par $1) 
and 300,000 stock purchase warrants, of which 150,000 
have been issued to Harry R. Playford, President, and 
150,000 will be issued to underwriters. Underwriters— 
R. H. Johnson & Co. Oftering—Price to public $3.25 
per share. Proceeds-—-To pay principal and interest on 
bank loan, to finance purchase of additional aircraft, 
equipment, etc., and for working capital. 


®@ United Utilities & Specialty Corp., Boston 
May 22 (letter of natification) 75,000 shares ($1 par) 
eapital stock. O/fering—Price $3.875. Underwriters— 


Donald Young & Co., Inc. For additional working cap- 
ital. 


e Verney Corp., Boston, Mass. (6/17) 


May 29 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par $2.50). 
Underwriters—Names by amendment. Offering—Price 
by amendment. Company said that of the shares being 
effered an unspecified amount is owned by selling stock- 
holders and the remaining shares are to be issued to 
the several underwriters upon conversion of company’s 
5% cumulative convertible preferred stock owned by 
the selling stockholders. Proceeds—Net proceeds will go 
to selling stockholders, however, company will have 
eliminated an unspecified number of shares of its 5% 
preferred. Business—Manufacture of rayon fabrics and 
synthetic yarns. 


Virginia Red Lake Mines, Ltd. 
June 24 filed 220,000 shares. of capital stock (par $1— 
Canadian). Underwriters—Willis E. Burnside & Co., 
New York. Offering—Offering price to public 28 cents 
United States funds. For details see issue of Aug. 2, 1945. 


@ Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. (6/12) 


May 24 filed 150,000 shares ($5 par) common stock. 
Wnderwriters—No underwriters. Offering—Shares will 


be offered for subscription to present common stock- 
holders at $20 a share, in the ratio of one additional 
share for each share held. Unsubscribed shares will 
not be reoffered or sold at this time, the company said. 
Proceeds—Of the $2,965,000 estimated net proceeds (if 
all shares are subscribed for), the company will use 
$685,522 to redeem on July 15 its 13,497 shares of pre- 
ferred stock. The remainder will be added to general 


funds. Business—Manufacturing women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery. 


® Whittaker (Wm. R.) Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


May 20 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares ($1 par) 
capital s.ock. Offering price, $2 a share. No under- 
writing. To increase working capital. 


Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo, 0. (6/5) 


May 17 filed 155,145 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock, series A (no par), convertible on or before Dec. 
31, 1953), and 310,290 shares of common stock ($1 par). 
Dividend rate on preferred by amendment. -Under- 
writers—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and E. H. Rollins & Sons, 
Inc. Offering—Company is offering to stockholders 
rights to subscribe for the series A preferred at rate of 
one share for each 16 shares of commofh held. Price 
by amendment. Certain stockholders will not exercise 
their rights wiih respect to 46,773 shares of the series A 
preferred, which together with shares not subscribed for 
by other stockholders will be sold to underwriters for 
possible resale to public. Company is also offering 
rights io its stockholders to subscribe for 310,290 shares 
of common stock at rate of one new share for each 
eight shares held. Similar rights with respect to the 
preferred and common stock are being offered to holders 
of ouistanding options. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be 
added to the general funds. 


Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(6/10) 


May 22 filed $50,000,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1976, 
and 260,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative preferred stock. 
Bonds and preferred stock will be sold through com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders include The First 
Boston Corp.; Dillon, Read & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co., Inc. (bonds); Wisconsin Co. (stock); 
Mellon Securities Corp. Offering—Company will offer 
common stockholders the right to subscribe for shares 


of new serial preferred not subscribed for or exchanged, 
on a share-for-share basis, for shares of its old seria 
preferred stock; 4%4% series. } 

The subscription offer to common stockholders will be 
at the rate of 1/10th of a share of new serial preferred 
for each share of common held. The right of subscrip7 
tion is subject to the consummation of the exchange of4 
fer and to the sale to underwriters of all shares of new 
serial preferred stock not subscribed for or required to 
effect exchange. Proceeds—Refunding. 


Wisconsin Pr. & Lt. Co., Madison, Wis. (6/10) 


May 21 filed 550,000 shares ($10 par) common stock tc 
be sold at competitive bidding. Underwriters—By 
amendment. Probable bidders include Merrill Lynch’ 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; White, Weld & Co.; Glore 
Forgan & Co., and Harriman Ripley & Co. (jointly) 
The Wisconsin Co., and Dillon, Read & Co. Proceeds— 
Part of the shares are to be sold by Middle West Corp.) 
top holding company of the System, and part by pref 
erence stockholders of North West Utilities Co., parenf 
of Wisconsin, who elect to sell such shares of Wisconsi 

common which will be distributed to them upon the 
dissolution of North West Utiliiies Co. 


Yank Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd., Tor., Ont. | 
Feb. 13 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
Underwriters—J. J. Carrick, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. Of: 
fering—Price to public 25 cents per share, United State; 
funds. For details see issue of Feb. 21. 


York (Pa.) County Gas Co. 


May 8 iiled $1,700,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1976 
Will be sold at competitive bidding. Interest rate by 
amendment. Offering—Price by amendment. Proceed 
—Refunding. For details see issue of May 9. 


Young Radiator Co., Racine, Wis. 
Jan. 29 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
also registered 40,000 shares of common for issuance upos 
exercise of warrants. Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noe 
& Co. Offering—Price to public $8.25 per share. O 
40,000 warrants to purchase common stock at $8.25 pe 
share prior to Feb. 1, 1951, 20,000 were issue to stock 
holders on recapitalization and 20,000 are being sold t 
underwriters at 10 cents per warrant share. Offerin; 
postponed indefinitely. For details see issue of Feb. 7 





Prospective Security Offerings 





Air Services, Inc., New York 


April 1 company was reported planning sale of 150,000 
ghares of common stock through B. G. Cantor & Co., 
New York, as underwriter. Price about $2 per share. 
Company’s headquarters will be located within eight 
miles of New York City. Principal business will be 
student training and charter service. 


® American Broadcasting Co., New York 


May 23 company filed with FCC application for permis- 
sion to offer a new issue of 1,000,000 shares of stock to 
the public. Estimated net proceeds ($14,000,000) would 
be devoted to financing present and proposed facilities 
of company. The public offering of stock, if approved, 
will be made through Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., with 
whom arrangements have been made by the ABC pro- 
viding for the purchase from it of the entire proposed 
issue of 1,000,000 shares at $14 a share. Sale of the stock 


to the public by Dillon, Read & Co., will be at $15 a 
share. 


American Bemberg Corp., New York 


June 25 stockholders will vote on proposal that present 
7% preferred stock be exchanged for new 41%% issue. 
Alternative plan would be the refunding of the issue 
through sale of other securities. : 


American Bosch Corp. 


April 16 reported that Alien Property Custodian may 
shortly ask for bids on 535,000 shares (77.24%) of the 
etock of the corporation. Probable bidders include 
Glore, Forgan & Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly), 
and Blyth & Co., Inc., and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane (jointly). 


American Gas & Power Co. 


April 10 company (name to be changed to Minneapolis 
Gas Co.), under modified plan approved by SEC, reserves 
right to make public offering of not in excess of 874,078 


(NOT YET IN REGISTRATION) 


@ INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 


shares of new common stock. Probable bidders include 
White, Weld & Co., W. C. Langley & Co., Otis & Co. 


American Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N.C. 
It is expected that an issue of $1,500,000 preferred stock, 
of an authorized issue of $4,000,000 approved by stock- 
holders March 14, last, will be filed with the SEC at 
an early date. Probable underwriters will include 
R. S. Dickson & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Arkansas Power & Light Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
March 30 reported company planned to issue 290,000 
shares common stock (par $12.50) and $5,000,000 in 
promissory notes, for purpose of paying current promis- 
sory notes and finance expansion program. Probable 
bidders include Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; The First Bos- 
ton Corp., and Blyth & Co., Inc. 


®@ Artioom Corp., Philadelphia 

July 16 stockholders will vote on increasing common 
stock by 300,000 shares, the new stock to be offered 
stockholders at $10 per share. Proceeds for expansion 
and working capital. Management does not anticipate 
entering inio any underwriting arrangement. 


Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia 


May 7 stockholders approved proposal to increase the 
company’s indebtedness from time to time by additional 
amounts not in excess of $50,000,000 in aggregate. The 
purpose of the plan, it was said, is to place the company 
in a position to fund bank loans, add to working capital 
and to provide funds for capital expenditures. Probable 
underwriters include Smith, Barney & Co. 


Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co., Oakdale, Calif. 
April 19 stockholders voted to split common stock 
2 for 1 and create new preferred isue of 300,000 (par 
$10) of which 150,000 shares would be issued and sold 
to finance purchase of constituent company, improve- 
ments, etc. Blyth & Co., Inc., probable underwriters. 
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Bank of America National Trust & Savings 

Association, San Francisco 
May 21 it was announced that a nation-wide syndica 
of investment bankers headed by Eastman, Dillon 
Co.; The First Boston Corp., and Lehman Brothers co 
pleted negotiations with Transamerica Corp. for a publi 
offering of 500,000 shares of common stock of Bank «a 
America National Trust and Savings Association. Th 
offering, it is stated, will take place the first week i 
June. The stock is currently quoted at 51% bid an 
53% asked. 


Bangor & Aroostook RR., Bangor, Me. 

April 16 stockholders authorized new mortgage. Com 
pany contemplates refinancing one-third of outstandi 
funded debt (Dec. 31, 1945, $12,665,000) through sale ¢ 
equal amount of bonds under new mortgage, throug 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders include Ha 
man, Ripley & Co., Inc.; Lee Higginson Corp., an 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


@ Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co. 

May 27 stockholders voted 25,000 shares of new 4% cum 
ulative preferred stock (par $50). Directors plan to ca 
the present outstanding 23,141 shares of 6% preferre 
giving holders thereof the right to exchange their sharé 
for new 4% preferred share for share. 


Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, Ga. 
June 1 stockholders will vote on changing capital stog 
from 200,000 shares (par $100) to 800,000 shares (pz 
$25) four new shares to be exchanged for each old sha 
an additional 200,000 shares (par $25) will be create 
to be held for future needs of the company. 


Bridgeport (Conn.) Brass Co. 
April 23 stockholders voted to issue an additional 450,0€ 
shares of common stock when and if new capital 
needed. Probable underwriters, Hincks Bro. & Cac 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Hornblower & Week 


@ Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., Louisville, K 
July 23 stockholders will vote on a plan which calls f 
increase in common stock from 300,000 shares to 600,0 
(par $1), after which a 100% stock dividend will be d 
claied. Directors also seek approval of an addition 


issue of 14,750 shares of 4% preferred stock for whi 


the present $5 preferred can be exchanged, on a sha 
for-share basis. 


Central & Southwest Corp. 
Pursuant to plan of Central & South West Utilities C 
and American Public Service Co. approved by the SE 
a sufficient number of shares of Central & Southwe 
Corp., the new company, would be sold at competiti 
bidding to provide funds, not otherwise supplied, 
retire outstanding preferred stocks of Central af 
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erican. - Possible bidders: Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
ehman Brothers-Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly) ; Smith, 
Barney & Co.-Harriman, Ripley & Co. (jointly); Blyth 
Me Co., Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and First 
Boston Corp. (jointly). 


Chicago Milwaukee St. Paul & Pacific RR. 

ssuance by the road of $58,900,000 lower-coupon first 
mortgage bonds, proceeds from the sale of which would 
be used to redeem first mortgage 4% bonds. 1994, 
s expected to be postponed until late this year. Earlier 
Dlans were for the retirement of the bonds July .1. 
Three investment banking groups were set up to enter 
" ompetition for any new offering, viz.: Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; Mellon Securities Corp., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc. 


Colling (H. T.) Co. 


May 29 registration expected within 10 days of 58,000 
ares of common stock. Public offering price $5 per 
share. Underwriter—Westheimer & Co., Cincinnati. 


Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., New York 
pril 12 it was stated that in final step in recapitaliza- 
tion program, corporation is expected to sell approxi- 
ately $100,000,000 debentures to pay off balance of 
senior securities and provide funds for property ex- 
pansion. Probable bidders include: Glore, Forgan & 
o.; W. E. Hutton & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
farch 18 stockholders granted management’s request to 
mortgage system’s properties said to be forerunner to 
efund $304,240,000 callable debentures. Contemplated 
new bonds, to be sold at competitive bidding, would 
nitially, it is said, involve $100,000,000. Morgan Stanley 

Co. probable underwriters. 


Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
farch 14 filed with Michigan P. U. Commission appli- 
ation to sell at competitive bidding 876,568 common 
hares, after capital adjustment. Proceeds for extensions. 
obable bidders include Morgan Stanley & Co.; Leh- 
Brothers; Harriman, Ripley & Co., and Mellon Se- 
tes Corp. (jointly). 


Continental Foundry & Machine Co., Chicago 
Tune 20 stockholders will vote to create a new issue 
bf 5% convertible preferred stock which will be offered 

exchange on a share-for-share basis for 7% preferred 
stock. All the 7% stock which is not exchanged will be 
edeemed on July 1 at $105. Each share of new stock 
will be convertible into two and a half shares of com- 
mon. 


Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
farch 19 committee of directors formed to consider 
financing of $65,000,000 342s and 4s. Probable bidders 
nclude: Mellon Securities Corp., First Boston Corp., 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., Coffin & Burr, Halsey, Stuart 
Co., Inc., and Spencer Trask & Co. 


Empire District Electric Co., Joplin, Mo. 
ay 3 company filed application with the Arkansas P. Ss. 
ommission for authority to issue $2,000,000 2% % first 
mortgage bonds due in 1976. Proceeds would be used for 
dditions and improvements to the company’s properties 
In Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas and Oklahoma, Probable 
bidders include The First Boston Corp.; Halsey, Stuart 

Co. Inc.; Shields & Co. and Lehman Brothers. 


El Paso (Texas) Natural Gas Co. 


une 12 stockholders will vote on authorizing the fi- 
hancing of a proposed natural gas pipe line from the 
ea County, N. M., field to close to Blythe, Calif. The 
eeting is contingent on the company attaining the 
ecessary approval of the FPC, which is expected to 
n early date. If securities sold, probable underwriters 
ill be White, Weld & Co., and Stone & Webster Se- 
ities Corp. 


Fair (The), Chicago . 
fay 18 it was stated that company was planning to 
efinance its $1,239,330 4% mortgage notes, due 1959, 
n a long-term basis. 


Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 

flay 23 in connection with the corporation’s call of its 
preferred stock for redemption June 24 Smith, Barney & 
p., and associates are offering to purchase at $56 per 
hare (flat) all shares of $2.50 preferred stock tendered 
» them. All such shares of preferred will be converted 
to common stock. Arrangements have been made with 
mith, Barney & Co., and associates whereby the com- 
any will sell to them any common stock into which 
nconverted preferred was convertible. Associated with 
mith, Barney & Co., are Eastman, Dillon & Co., New- 
ard, Cook & Co., Spencer Trask & Co., and McDonald 

Co. 


Fresh Dry Foods Inc., Columbia, S. C. 
fay 29 reported a registration statement covering 650,- 
00 shares of common stock (par $1). Expected to be 
iled at an early date with Newkirk & Co., New York, as 
rincipal underwriters. Public offering price about $5 
er share. 


General Telephone Corp., New York 


pril 17 stockholders approved amendment to certifi- 
ate of incorporation modifying restrictions against in- 

g debt for capital purposes without specific stock- 
olders’ approval. Stockholders also approved amend- 
ent to authorize 175,000 additional preferred shares. 
Probable bidders include Paine, Webber, Jackson & 


@ Goedring Merchandising Co. 

May 28 reported prospective financing -being - discussed 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, as under- 
writers. 


Graef & Schmidt, Inc., New York 


The Alien Property Custodian invites bids for the pur- 
chase, as a whole, of 100 shares of common stock (no 
par) constituting all the issued and outstanding com- 
mon stock. Company presently is engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of a line of scissors and shears. All bids 
must be presented at the Office of Alien Property Cus- 
todian, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y., on or before 
12 noon (EDST), June 7, 1946. 


® Grand Union Co. 


May 23 reported directors giving careful consideration 
to a splitup of common shares and issuance of additional 
new stock, but it is likely that no action will be taken 
before September. The management, it is said, is now 
making an exhaustive budget study to determine what 
additional capital will be needed to finance an expansion 
program. 


Green’s Ready Built Home, Inc., Rockford, Ill. 


May 15 it was reported that early registration of 350,000 
shares of common stock (par $1) was expected. Com- 
pany, it is stated, will also sell 150,000 warrants to un- 
derwriters at l¢ per warrant. Price of stock to public 
is expected to be $3.50 per share. Underwriters, it is 
understood, will be R. H. Johnson & Co., New York, 
and Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., Chicago. 


® Gulf States Utilities Co. 


May 24 in connection with plan of dissolution of Engin- 
eers Public Service Co. part one of the plan calls for 
reclassification of common stocks of two subsidiaries, 
Gulf States Utilities Co. and El Paso Electric Co., and for 
their distribution to Engineers common stockholders. 
The Gulf States Utilities stock would be distributed 
through issuance of rights. 


@® Hilton Hotels 
May 28 company reported to be planning some new 
financing with Blyth & Co., Inc., as underwriters. 


@® Hoving Corp., New York 

May 28 Walter Hoving, former President of Lord & Tay- 
lor, announced incorporation under laws of Delaware of 
Hoving Corp. with an authorized capitalization of 2,000,- 
000 shares ($1 par) common. New York office of the 
corporation is at 10 Rockefeller Plaza. The shares, it is 
understood, will be offered to the public at a date to be 
announced later. Blyth & Co., Inc. are associated with 
Mr. Hoving in his plans. The corporation will acquire 
ownership of and operate well known department and 
specialty store companies in various parts of the United 
States. These companies will be operated under their 
own name. 


@ Hungerford Piastics Corp., Summit, N. J. 
May 29 stated filing by letter of notification expected 
next week of 74,000 shares of common stock to be sold 
in behalf of the company. Proceeds—For expansion, etc. 
First Colony Corp will be underwriter. Public offering 
price expected at $4 per share. 


@ MHuyler’s, New York City 

May 27 stockholders approved an increase in authorized 
common from 600,000 to 700,000 shares and appproved 
the sale of the 100,000 shares plus 41,530 now unissued 
(total 141,530) at not less than $10 per share. Proceeds 
would be used to redeem loan, preferred stock and for 
working capital. 


Ilincis Central RR. 

May 3 it was announced that in connection with pro- 
posed bond refunding plan company proposes to sell 
$35,000,000 first and refunding mortgage bonds Series B. 
Proceeds would be used to retire outstanding refunding 
mortgage bonds to be called for payment Nov. 1 at 107%. 
Probable bidders: Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. 


Illinois Power Co., Decatur, Ill. 

April 11 company filed plan with SEC to simplify capi- 
tal structure. Plan contemplates the conversion of 5% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $50) into common stock 
on basis of two common shares for one preferred. Com- 
pany states underwriting is available for this conver- 
sion program and will cover a 30-day commitment to 
purchase enough additional common to redeem any pre- 
ferred. not tendered for conversion. Company proposes 
issuance of 200,000 shares of new preferred (par $50) 
and such additional common shares to provide cash to 
pay dividend arrears certificates ($11,596,680). Prob- 
able bidders include Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Otis & Co., and the First Boston Corp. 


Indianapolis (Ind.) Power & Light Co. 
April 24 it was reported that company probably will 
replace its $32,000,000 first 3%s due May 1, 1970, with 
new lower-cost securities. Probable underwriters in- 
clude Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc., and Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. 


® Indianapolis Union Ry. 

Company will receive bids up to June 11 for the pur- 
chase of $6,500,000 refunding and improvement mortgage 
bonds, series G, due June 1, 1986. Interest rate to be 
specified in the bids. Bonds will be guaranteed jointly 
by the Pennsylvania RR. and New York Central RR. 
Proceeds together with treasury funds will be applied 
to the redemption on Sept. 1, 1946, of $7.679,000 re- 
9 rey and improvement mortgage 312% series B 
onds. 


@ Insuranshares Certificates Inc. 


: 54 0” 
May 23 New York Stock Exchange received notice from 
company that the proposed offering of 101,700 shares of 
capital stock to holders of common stock of record 
May 27 has been postponed. Offering is contingent on 
—e statement (yet to be filed) becoming ef- 
ective. 


®@ Interstate Power Co. (Del.) 


May 21 pursuant to amended plan filed with SEC com= 
pany proposes to sell through competitive bidding $20; 
000,000 new first mortgage bonds and such number of 
3,000,000 common shares as may be necessary to enable 
the company to carry out the provisions of the amended 
plan. Probable bidders include the First Boston Corp.; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only); Dillon, Read & 
Co. Inc. (stock only). 


Jack & Heintz Precision Indus., Inc., Cleveland 
Company is repor.ed planning some new financing at 
an early date, mostly common stock. Proceeds for 


working capital. Probable underwriter, Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co. Inc. 


Kurman Electronic Corp. 


Company, manufacturer of various electrical relays and 
clocks, is reported planning the sale of 90,000 shares of 
common stock through B. G. Cantor & Co. An addf- 
tional 7,500 shares would be sold for account of N. S. 
Kurman, President. Price $3 per share. 


Lowenstein (M.) & Sons, Inc., New York 


May -14 it was reported that due to expansion and 
acquisition of grey mills company, has need of additional 
capital. If additional stock is required, Eastman, Dillon 
& Co. are expected to head the underwriting syndicate. 


Macfadden Publications, Inc., New York 


May 20 it was reported that company had under con- 
sideration plans to refund the ou.standing 6% deben- 
tures and the $1.50 participating preference stock. 


Markt & Hammacher Co., New York 


May 23, Alien Property Custodian James E. Markham 
announced that he is offering at public sale minority 
stock and bond interests in this company, engaged ‘in 
the export of hardware and farm implemenis with the 
aid of foreign and domestic affiliates. Securities being 
offered include 2,164 shares (21.99%) of the first pre- 
ferred stock, 1,588 shares (34.90%) of the second pre- 
ferred stock, 1,046 shares (29.90%) of the class A com- 
mon stock, 2,000 shares (38.10%) of ihe class B common 
stock, $39,900 (14.60%) of 6% serial bonds and $93,100 
(14.90%) of 6% income bonds. Bids will be received 
on the six lots individually and on the six lots as an 
entirety. Sale will be by public auction to be held 
at 12 noon (EDT), June 21, 1946, at ihe Office of Alien 
it and Custodian, 120 Broadway, New York 5, New 
ork. 


@® McGrath St. Paul Co. 


May 28 early filing by letter of notification of 37,000 
shares of cumulative convertible preferred stock and 
37,000 shares of common stock (par 50¢) expected. 
Principal underwriters Irving J. Rice & Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., and Amos-Treat & Co., New York. Preferred 
stock expected to be offered at $6 per share and com- 
mon at $2 per share. 


@ Metal Forming Corp. 


May 29 filing of letter of notification expected in twe 
weeks of 60,000 shares of common stock (par $1) to be 
sold for the account of certain stockholders. First Col- 
ony Corp., is to be underwriter. Stock expected to be 
offered at $7.50 per share. 


Michigan Gas & Electric Co., Three Rivers, 
Mich. 

April 1 filed with SEC application to sell (a) $3,500,000 
first mortgage bonds due April 1, 1976, (b) 14,000 pre- 
ferred shares*(par $100) and (c) $400.000 common stoek 
(par $10). All issues would be sold through competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Ine.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Harris, 
Hall & Co. (Inc.); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, and Ira Haupt & Co. 


Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 

May 3 it was reported that Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., through the purchase of $17,000,000 in common 
stock, would acquire full control of the Michigan-Wis- 
consin Pipe Line Co. Sale of the stock to Michigan 
Consolidated would be a part of the initial financmg 
of the new company, which proposes to build a $71,- 
000,000 pipe line to bring natural gas from Texas ta 
Midwest States. Michigan-Wisconsin’s proposal also 
contemplates issuance of $6,000,000 in 2% 5-year serial 
notes and of $34,000,000 in 3%% 20-year first mortgage 
bonds to complete the “initial financing.” The plan has 
yet to be presented to the SEC. Probable bidders of the 
bonds include Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; Glore, Forgan 
& Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine. 
and Mellon Securities Corp. 


Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 


May 6 it was reported company is considering refund- 
ing its $13,000,000 414% bonds due 1967 and the refund- 
ing or retiring of the $2,000,000 outstanding 7% preferred 
stock. Refunding step would strengthen company’s capi- 
tal structure as a forerunner to distribution of its stock 
by the American Light & Traction Co., parent, to enable 
latter to meet Utility Holding Company Act require- 
ments. Probable bidders include Otis & Co., Glore, 
Forgan & Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly); Halséy, 
Stuart & Co. Inc., and Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 
(Continued on page 2970) 
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@ Monogram Pictures Corp., New York 

May 27 registration of 225,000 shares of common stock 
expected within two weeks, with Emanuel Deetjen & Co. 
as principal underwriter. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 
Sewell L. Avery, Chairman, following the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting, indicated that rights may shortly be 
offered to snareholders to raise funds to finance an ex- 
panded volume of business. Probable underwriters if 
stock is offered include Glore, Forgan & Co., and Shields 
& Co. 


Montreal, City of 

May 16, J. O. Asselin, Chairman of Montreal’s Executive 
Committee, conferred with investment bankers with 
respect to proposed sale in the United States of a new 
bond issue designed io provide funds for retirement of 
city’s outstanding two-payment obligations. The tenta- 
tive schedule, which is subject to approval of the munic- 
ipal calls for bids on $20,610,000 bonds in June; $22,- 
460,000 in August; $20,095,000 in December, and $22,- 
474,000 in February of 1947. As an alternacive the City 
may sell half the issue in June and the other half soon 
thereafter. Refunding in Canada of $121,816,000 Cana- 
dian and other payment bonds is to accompany the 
financing. The City will determine the coupon rate 
on the bonds, which are to mature 1947 to 1975. Invest- 
ment banking groups planning to enter the competition 
include one led by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; one by 
Glore, Forgan & Co.; one ‘jointly by Harriman -Ripley 
& Co., Inc., and Dominion Securities Corp.; and one 
jointly by Shields & Co., and Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Mountain States Power Co., Albany, Ore. 


May 20 it was reported that Standard Gas & Electric 
is planning to sell at competitive bidding at an early 
date its holdings of 140,614 shares of common stock. 
Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. 


National City Lines, Inc., Chicago 
May 15 it was intimated ihat contpany may have financ- 
ing plans in connection with steps being taken in ac- 
quiring additional lines. Probable underwriters include 
Reynolds & Co. 


National Cellulose Corp. 
May 22 expected filing at early date of 200,000 shares 
of common stock, to be offered at $6 per share. Floyd 
D. Cerf & Co. will be underwriters. 


@ National Container Corp. . 

May 23 it was reported that company may refund its 
outstanding $4,300,000, 5% debentures due 1959 later this 
year with new lower-cost securities. Probable under- 
writers Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 


New England Gas & Electric Association, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
March 27 filed amended recapitalization plan with SEC 
roviding for sale at competitive bidding of (a) $22,- 
00,000 20-year sinking fund collateral trust bonds, plus 
(b) sufficient shares of new common stock out of the 
original issue of 2,300,000 shares to supply $11,500,000. 
Proceeds will be used to retire at par and interest out- 
standing debentures. Bidders may include Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc. (for bonds only), Bear, Stearns & Co. (for 
stock only), First Boston Corp., White, Weld & Co.- 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (Joint). 


@® New York Dock Co., N. Y. 

May 28 reported negotiations will be resumed probably 
in June with view for refunding of $10,000,000 first 
mortgage 4s, due 1951. New issue will probably run 25 
years. Probable underwriters, Hayden, Stone & Co., and 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. ‘ 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 


April 17 reported that company has under consideration 

the refunding of its $45,000,000 series C 3%s with issue 

of about same size carrying lower coupon rate. Probable 

—" Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Harriman, Ripley 
Oo. 


Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


It was reported April 10 that company has under con- 
sideration the refunding of $55,000,000 collateral trust 
414%4% bonds due 1975 and the issuance of a new series. 
of collateral trust bonds. Prospective bidders, Morgan 
Stanley & Co., Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma City 
Company contemplates at same time Standard Gas & 
Electric Co. sells its holding of common stock (in ac- 
cordance with SEC regulations) to sell approximately 
140,000 shares of new common stock, proceeds of which 
will be used to reimburse treasury and retire bank loan 
used in redeeming the 7% preferred stock. Probable 
bidders will include Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; The First Boston Corp., and White, Weld & Co. 


Peabody Coal Co., Chicago 


June 24 stockholders will vote on approving recapitali- 
zation plan involving the au-horization of a series of 
prior preferred 442% s‘ock (par $20). If approved, 
holders of present 6% preferred (on which there were 
dividend arrearages of $30 per share May 1) will 
be asked to exchange one share for 642 shares new prior 


~* = 


preferred. Each prior preferred share would carry with 
it a warrant to subscribe for % of,..a.shage.of class B 
stock at. varying prices over a number of’ rs. 


Pennsylvania Edison Co., Altoona, Pa. 

March 28 company applied to the SEC for permission to 
issue (a) $23,500,000 first mortgage bonds series of 1976, 
and (b) 101,000 shares of series C cumulative preferred 
stock, with a dividend rate not to exceed 4%. Both 
issues are to be sold through competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders include Mellon Securities Corp., Smith, 
Barney & Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Pennsylvania Gas & Electric Corp., York, Pa. 


May 7 corporation applied to the SEC for permission to 
sell all of the common stock of the Petersburg & Hope- 
well Gas Co. (a subsidiary) consisting of 55,000 shares 
(par $10) to Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc., of Lynchburg, 
Va., for $600,000, plus closing adjustments. 


Pere Marquette Ry. 


April 24, W. H. Wenneman stated that refinancing of 
company’s $59,749,000 first mortgage 3%s will be un- 
dertaken following consummation of merger of road 
with Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Probable underwriters 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., and Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Philco Corp., Philadelphia 


May 17 stockholders voted to increase capital stock from 
2,000,000 shares of common to a total of 3,370,057 shares, 
consisting of 250,000 preferred shares (par $100), 2,500,- 
000 common shares (par $3) and 620,057 class B stock 
(par $3). Purpose is to secure permanent capital as 
may be required for future expansion. Smith, Barney 
> Co. probable underwriter if sale of securities takes 
place. 


® Portland (Ore.) Gas & Coke Co. 


May 29 company reported continuing study of a refund- 
ing and capital adjustment plan. It is hoped company 
will present the SEC with a program later this year. 


@ Preferred Utilities Manufacturing Co., N. Y. 


May 27 filing by letter of notification expected within 
week of 24,000 shares of 5%% cumulative convertible 
preferred sotck (par $10) and 24,000 shares of common, 
to be publicly offered in units of one share of each. 
Principal underwriter Childs, Jeffers & Thorndike. 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp., New York 


May 4 L. Boyd Hatch, Executive Vice-President of Atlas 
Corp., stated that company may shortly dispose of all or 
part of its holding of R-K-O common stock; which 
amounted to 1,329,020 shares (43%) Dec. 31, 1945, with 
a total market value as of that date of $21,762,702. Sale 
may be made by June 30 or some time in the fall. Prob- 
og underwriters if stock is sold, Dillon, Read & Co. 
ne. 


Reynolds International Pen Co., Chicago 


An early offering of 200,000 shares of common stock at 
about $10 per share is expected, with Allen & Co. as 
principal underwriters. 


@® Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. 


May 29 expected early registration and competitive sale 
in June of $6,238,000 35-year bonds now held by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. Bonds now carry a 24% coupon but 
it is probable that company will request that rate be 
specified in the bids. Probable bidders include Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc. 


Rome (N. Y.) Cable Corp. 


June 5 stockholders will vote on approving a recapi- 
talization plan to provide funds for erection of a new 
manufacturing plant at Rome, N. Y. The plan involves 
issuance and sale of 63,276 shares of a new conver ible 
preferred stock (par $30) and an increase in the author- 
ized common stock from 206,000 shares to 600,000 shares. 
Probable underwriters, Mohawk Valley Inves.ing Co. 
and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


St. Louis (Mo.) Public Service Co. 

April 19 the company petitioned the Missouri Public 
Service Commission to simplify its financial structure, 
including reduction in interest and sinking fund changes. 
Company proposes to retire current funded debt ($11,- 
640,683) and to issue up to $10,000,000 new bonds, but 
limited originally to $6,000,000. Probable bidders in- 
clude White, Weld & Co.; Blyth & Co;Inc., and First 
Boston Corp. 


Seaboard Corp., Harrisburg, Pa. 

April 30 John Stapf, President, announced that proposals 
and plans for the refinancing of corporation and affiliated 
interests will be received until June 1, 1946, by the com- 
pany. Operations consist mainly of owning and managing 
22 water utilities located in several states. Interested 
firms are invited to communicate with the general office, 
N. Sixth St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


arn 


Seven-Up Texas Corp., Houston, Texas 
May 21 sale was announced of controlling in‘erest in 
the company to a group composed of Stifel Nicolaus 
& Co., St. Louis; Dittmar & Co., San Antonio, and 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Houston. New ecwners, it is 
said, plan considerable expansion of the company, in- 
cluding installa.ion of new machinery, etc., necessitating 
new capital. 


Southern Co., New York H 


The ‘Southern Co. (to be successor to Commonweal’ 
& Southern Corp.) proposes to sell for cash (whe 
Commonwealth’s recapitalization plan becomes effet 
tive) sufficient common stock to realize $10,000,000, * 
be invested in Southern Co.’s subsidiaries and ne 
construction. 

i 
Southern Electric System, Inc. i 
May 10 pursuant to substitute plan for retirement é 
preferred stocks of Electric Power & Light Corp., filé 
with SEC common stockholders of Electric Power } 
Light Corp., would be given rights to subscribe to Uni 

Gas Corp. common stock and-stock of the new holdir 
company Southern Electric System, Inc. The latter con 
pany would be formed to hold the stocks of Arkansé 
Power & Light Co., Louisiana Power & Light Co., M 

sissippi Power & Light Co., and New Orleans Publ} 
Service Inc. 


® Stevens (J. P.) & Co., New York 

May 29 it is rumored that.eompany expects to do som 
new financing in the immediate future following tf 
merger of several Southern mills in which the compar 
holds a controlling interest. Name of underwriters undé 
termined. 


® Sunray Drug Co. 
May 23 reported company plans registration in imme 
diate future of $2,000,000 debentures. Proceeds to } 
used to pay $1,000,000 bank loan and for working capité 


Sunray Oil Corp. 


May 1 proposed merger of Sunray and Transweste 
Oil Co. announced, subject to stockholders’ approve 
Public distribution of securities of Sunray is propose 
with Eastman, Dillon & Co. principal underwriters. 


Textron, Inc. : . 


April 30 it was stated that a plan was under way ‘ 
finance a new company to acquire the assets of Nashv 
Manufacturing Co., 95% of the common stock of whic 
is owned by Textron. Probable underwriter, Blair & C 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri 


It is rumored that company contemplates refunding 
outstanding $90,000,000 33ss of 1971 with lower co 
obligations. Possible bidders would include Dillon, Re 
& Co. Inc., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


Union Pacific RR. 

May 9 it was reported officials are considering the que 
tion of meeting the $100,000,000 first mortgage railrod 
and land grant 4’s due July 1, 1947. However it is fe 
maturity date is too far away to determine now whet 
issue will be paid off in cash or will be refunded, 
company decides to refund through new issue probab 
bidders will be Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Halsey, Stua 
& Co. Inc. 


United States Lines Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


June 4 stockholders will vote on creating a new issue 
414% cumulative preferred stock junior to the prese 
7% preferred stock. It is proposed to offer the ne 
preferred in exchange for the 7% preferred stock sha 
for share. Unexchanged 7% preferred will be called f 
redemption. It is not the present intention tog issue a 
new preferred except in exchange for the 7% preferre 


Texas Co. 

May 16 it was repor.ed that the directors are givi 
consideration to a plan of refinancing presently ou 
standing securities which would require the issuance 

appreximately $100,000,000 of debentures. Deiails 

the new debenture issue, including interest rate a 
maturity are expected to be decided upon at an ear 
date. Proceeds from the sale of the new issue will & 
applied to retirement of the company’s presen.ly ou 
standing $40,000,000 3% debentures due 1959 and $60 
000,000 3% debentures which mature in 1965. Dillo 
Read & Co. Inc., is expected to head ihe underwriti 
syndicate. 


United States Reaity-Sheraton, Inc. 
In connection with the reorganization of the U. 
Realty & Improvement Co. and merger wih Sheratc 
Corp., 42,390 shares of the reorganized company’s com 
mon will be sold to an investment group headed & 
Lehman Brothers. 


Vacuum Concrete Inc., Philadelphia 


May 3 stockholders approved increase in authorize 
capital from 310,000 shares (par $1) to 350,000 shar 
(par $1). Additional stock will be used to obtain worki 
capital and for purchase of assets of Vacuum Concre 
Corp., parent, which it is planned to liquidate. 


@ Van Norman Co., Springfield, Mass. 

May 24 reported directors plan shortly .o file a regi 
tration statement for 120,000 shares of common stoq 
for public offering. Proceeds to reimburse treasury fq 
expenses incurred in acquisition of Morse Twist Dri 
& Machine Co., reduce bank loans, etc. Probable unde 


/ 


wri.er Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 


Wabash Railway 
May 1 it was reported that company may possibly re 
fund its $47,000,000 first mortgage 3%s of 1971 with 
lower coupon issue. Possible bidders include Halse 
Stuart & Co., Inc., and Kuhn, Loeb & Co, 
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Western Maryland Ry. 


ay 22 reported company working on plans to refinance 
Probable bidders include 
uhn, Loeb & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


4,901,000 first mortgage 4s. 


Western Pacific RR. 


bril 11 ICC conditionally authorized company to issue 


0,000,000 first mortgage bonds, 


81, proceeds to be used to refund a like amount of 


. 1, 1974, and held by 
Interest rate to be specified in bids. 


st mortgage 4% bonds due Jan 
i. 


s have rejected the conditions 


but the company on May 27 filed a petition for recon- 
sideration and oral argument. 
Blyth & Co., Ine.; Bear, Stearns & Co.; Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner’ & Beane; 


Probable bidde 


Shields & Co., and Glore, Forgan & Co. 


series B, due Jan. 1, 


The direc- 
attached by the ICC 


Wisconsin Public Service Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
May 20 it was reported that Standard Gas & Electric 
Co. expected to sell at competitive bidding some time 
in June its holdings of 1,099,970 shares of common stock. 
Probable bidders include Fhe Wisconsin Co.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Yonkers (N. Y.) 
rs include 


for authority to issue 


not to exceed 234%, to be guaranteed by parent. 
to be sold through competitive bidding. Possible bidders 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.:; Morgan Stanley & 
Co.; Lehman Bros., Harriman Ripley & Co. and Union 
Securities Corp. (Joint); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Shields & 


Co. and White, Weld 


Electric Light & Power Co. 


Jan, 21 company and parent Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc. applied to New York P. S. Commission 


$9,000,000 30-year debs., int. rate 
Issue 


& Co. (Joint); W. C. Langley & 


Co.; Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder, 


Peabody & Co. (jointly). 
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Next week’s new issue total will 
Pp swelled by the projected flota- 
pn of $100,000,000 of new 30-year 
ebentures of the Socony-Vacuum 


1 Co.,.expected to reach market, | 


prding to latest indications, 
bout next Tuesday or Wednes- 
ay. 

The debentures will carry a 
1449 interest coupon and judg- 
ng by the reception accorded 
he recent huge offering of 
Standard Oi Co. (N. J.) the 
pmise is that the forthcoming 
undertaking will be similarly 
ceived. 


With the proceeds the company 
opposes to retire $50,000,000 of 
% sinking fund debentures out- 
anding with the public, due July 
1946, and a similar amount of 
brial notes held by banks. 
The company has a revolving 
edit with a group of large com- 
ercial banks, in the amount of 


opm July 1 next. Under this ar- 
angement, the company stated, it 

the optien to convert, 
pfore May 1, 1948, any borrow- 
mgs under such credit into notes | 
> run for either five or ten years. | 


A really receptive market for 
he Socony-Vacuum issue is ex- 
nected to. speed up action on the 
part of Texas Co. which is con- 

dering a $100,000,000 new is- 
we to replace outstanding 
bligations. 


The latter company, it is cal- 
lated, may seek, at the same 
me, to raise additional new cap- 
al which may boost considerably 
e dimensions of the overall 
peration. 


Two Utility Issues 
This week brought to market 
o large utility issues, namely 
B5,000,000 of 40-year 253% de- 
entures of Mountain States Tele- 
one & Telegraph Co., along 
ith $32,000,000 first mortgage 
34, % bonds, due 1976 of the Ohio 
ublic Service Co., and 156,300 


hares of that company’s preferred | 


ock. 

Sale of Ohio Public Service 
bonds brought the spectacle of 
ie bids, but without creating 
any difficulty for the company, 
since a third tender outdis- 
anced the two and ran off with 
he award. 


The Mountain States deben- 
res were reoffered on Tuesday 
riced at 101.87 and were reported 
eving briskly. The Ohio Public 
rvice bonds and stock were 
aced on the market to the pub- 
ec yesterday and likewise met 
ith good response. 


International Telephone 


In one of the largest directly 
egotiated refinancing operations 

recent months, International 
elephone & Telegraph Corp. 
laced privately with a group of 


surance companies this week an| 


ssue of $30,000,000 of 15-year 3% 
king fund debentures. 


This operation was something 
lifferent from the run-of-the- 
ne refinancings in that it in- 
elved a reduction of some 30% 


on or 


| in the aggregate of debt being 
called. 


Using treasury cash, along with 
| proceeds from the new issue, the 
| company will pay off a total of 
| $43,530,000 of outstanding 5% 

gold debentures, due 1955. 

Through this refinancing. and 
| debt retirement there is an indi- 
| cated saving to the company of 
| about $1,276,500 annually in in- 
l terest charges -which should be 
| carried through to net income. 
| 


Seasoned Market Strong 


| 


| Strikes ended, reflected in the 
market for seasoned investment 
issues. 

Strength was manifest through- 
out the list carrying along the 
lesser grades such as the cheaper 


sperad labor upheaval. 

The promise of a period of sus- 
tained labor peace, perhaps in the 
wake of stringent legislation now 
being considered in the Congress, 
was regarded as likely to pave the 
| way for a long spell of industrial 
| activity. 
| And w 
| tions in the money market set the 
| stage for investment yields, there 


| is no gainsaying the fact that in- 





| prolonged strikes entail. 


| 


‘Savings and Loan 





hile basically the condi- | 


| terest, like dividends, is paid out | 
75,000,000 running for two years ,of earnings, not deficits which | 


| 
| 


| 





Profits of National Banks in 1945 


Reported by Comptroller of Currency 


Comptroller of the Currency Preston Delano announced on May | 


18 that the National banks in the United States and possessions re- 
ported net profits after income taxes. of $490,133,000 for 
ended Dec. 31, 1945, an increase of $78,289,000 over the y 


is further stated that net operatin 


were $532,534,000. Adding to the net operating earnings, profits on 


securities sold of $141,803,000 and@ 


the year 
ear 1944, It 
g earnings, before income taxes, 





recoveries on loans and invest- | 
ments, etc., previously charged off | 
of $118,329,000, and deducting | 


The more cheerful tenor of the | therefrom losses and charge-offs | 
news with the railroad and coal) of $131,967,000 and taxes on net|common and preferred stock in | 
| income of $170,566,000, the net|1945 totaled $155,656,000 in com- 

_profits before dividends for the} parison with $144,308,000 in 1944. 


year ended December 31, 1945 
amounted to the $490,133,000 men_- | 
tioned above, which at an annual | 
rate amounts to 10.53% of capital 


rails which naturally had been | funds. 
adversely influenced by the wide- | 


The Comptroller’s announce- | 
ment added— | 


“The principal items of operat-— 
ing earnings for 1945 were $651,- 
952,000 from interest on U. S.| 
Government obligations and $92,- | 
992,000 interest and dividends on 
other securities, a total of $744, | 
584,000, which was an increase of | 
$112,113,000 over the correspond- | 
ing period in 1944; and interest 
and discount on loans of $374,117,- 
000, an increase of $14,234,000. 
The principal operating expenses 
were $371,995,000 for salaries and 
wages of officers and employees 
and fees paid to directors, an in- 





totaling $170,566,000 exceeded the 

amount of such taxes paid in the 

preceding year by $49,730,000. 
“Cash dividends declared on 





The annual rate of cash dividends 
was 3.34% of capital funds. The 
cash dividends to stockholders in 
1945 were 31.76% of net profits 
available. The remaining 68.24% 
of net profits, or $334,477,000, was 
retained by the banks in their 
capital accounts. 

“On December 31, 1945 there 
were 5,023 national banks in op-~—| 
een as compared to 5,031 in| 

4.” 





Pearl Harbor Investigation 
Records Closed 


The special Pearl Harbor Con-— 
gressional investigating committee 
formally closed its) voluminous 
record on May 23, according to 
Washington Associated Press ad-— 
vices, in spite of last minute 


crease of $34.575,000 over 1944; 
and $124,567,000 expended in the 
form of interest on time and sav 


j— 





Mortgage Volume Up 





Savings and loan associations of | 
| New York for the second consecu- | 
| tive month and for the third time | 


since the beginning of 1946 estab- 
lished a new record in the volume 
of loans made during the month 
of April. According to figures re- 
leased May 22 by Zebulon MV. 
Woodard, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of 


League of Savings and Loan As- 





| by all savings and loan associa- 
|tions in the state during the 
| month of April, 1946 amounted to 
| $23,585,412. This it is announced 
| represents an increase of $6,624,- 
526 of 40% above the record made 
during March when 
amounted to $16,960,886. 
for the first four months of 1946 
reached a total of $67,242,919 as 
compared with $29,094,510 for the 
corresponding period of 1945, the 
announcement further says: 

“For the month of April $18,- 
432,930 was loaned for the pur- 
chase of homes, representing 80% 
of the total amount loaned. For 
the construction of new homes an 
aggregate of $2,540,068 was loaned 
and refinanced loans amounted to 
$1,176,808. Loans for repairs and 
all other purposes amounted to 
$1,435,606. 

“Savings during the month of 
April increased $8,488,501 and for 
the year thus far the increase 
amounted to $34,059,468 repre- 
senting an increase of 5.5% 
share capital. 

“Total resources of all savings 
and loan associations reached 
$758,833,259 as of April 30, 1946 
representing an increase of 4.1% 
of the year.” 





in | 


loans| 
Loans | 


'of $142,959,000 over the gross 
|earnings for 1944. Operating ex- 
| penses 


the New York State) 


| 


| sociations, mortgage loans granted 





| 


| 
| 
| 


ings deposits, an increase of $26, | 
741,000, Gross earnings of $1,349, 
222.000 were reported for the year 
1945. This represents an increase 


were  $816,688,000, 
against $725,248,000 for 1944. 

“Profits on securities sold dur-— 
ing 1945 aggregating $141,803,000 
were $72,840,000 more than in the 
preceding year, and losses and 
depreciation on securities in 1945 
totaling. $74,627,000 were $7,053,- 
000 more than in the year before. 
Losses charged off on loans and 
discounts of $29,652,000 were $11, 
387,000 less than in the previous 
year. Taxes on net income, Fed 
eral and State, in the year 1945 


as 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





YOUNG MAN 


21; former G.I. wishes to | 
start in any capacity 
with medium-sized over- 
_the-counter trading or- 
| ganization. Box K_ 30, 
Commercial & Financial 
| Chronicle, 25 Park Place, 
| New York 8, N. Y. 














AVAILABLE 
‘Assistant Treasurer 


| Experienced accounting-ad- 
| ministration, married, free to 
| travel, available July 1. Box 
No. C 24, Commercial & Fi- | 

} 





| 





| nancial Chronicle, 25 Park 
Place, New York 8, N. Y. 














DIVIDEND NOTICES 








AMERICAN 
BANK NOTE 
COMPANY 


Preferred Dividend No. 161 
Common Dividend No. 147 


A quarterly dividend of 75¢ per share 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1946, and a 
dividend of 25¢ per share on the Com 
mon Stock have been declared. Both 
dividends are payable July 1, 1946, to 
holders of record June 6, 1946. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 


W. F. CotcLoucnH, Jr. 


May 22, 1946 


Secretary 











AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


30 Church Street Hogs New York 8 N.Y. 


PREFERRED DivipeND No, 152 
Common Divipvenp No. 83 
Dividends of one dollar seventy-five cents 
($1.75) per share on the Preferred Stock and 
of thirty-five cents (35¢) per share on the 
Common Stock of this Company have been 
declared payable July 1, 1946 to holders of 
record at the close of business on June 5, 1946. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 
CARL A. SUNDBERG 


May 23, 1946 Secretary 








Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 

May 28, 1946 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 

has declared quarterly dividend No. 101 

of One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) 

per share on the Common Stock of the 

Company, payable June 20, 1946, to 

commnon stockhohlers of record at the 
close of business June 7, 1946. 

W. C. KING, Secretary 





ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 
25 Broadway 
New York 4, N. Y., May 23, 1946 
DIVIDEND NO. 152 
The Board of Directors of the Anaconda 


Copper Mining Company has declared a dividend 


of Fifty Cents (50c) per share upon its Capital 

Stock of the par value of $50 per share, pay- 

able June 26. 1946, to holders of such shares of 

record at the close of 3 o'clock 
, Un June 4, 1946 


C. EARLE MORAN, Secretary. 


business at 





recommendations by Senator 
Brewster (R.-Me’) that it look 
into State Department files which 
he argued might contain informa-— 
tion on pre-war messages ex-— 
changed by the late President 


| Roosevelt and Prime Minister 


Churchill. Voting down Senator 
Brewster’s proposals the com-— 
mittee brought its 27-week in- 
vestigation to an end. Senator 
Barkley (D.-Ky.), Chairman, said 
he hoped that the report of the 
committee’s 8,640,000-word re- 
cording would be ready for Con- 
gress by July 1. 


Ehrhardt Heads. NYC Bank 


Comptrollers’ Conference 
The New York City Bank Com- 
trollers and Auditors Conference 
at its annual meeting May 22 
elected George Ehrhardt of Cen-— 
tral Hanover Bank & Trust Com-— 
pany of New York, President; 
Henry G. Diefenbach of United 
States Trust Company of “New 
York, Vice-President; and Milton 
A. Schwarz of Guaranty Trust 
Company, Secretary-Treasurer, 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


formerly 
Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 








Common Stock Dividend. 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I, T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable July 1, 1946, to stockholders of record 
at the close of. business June 10, 1946. The 
transfer books will not close. Checks will be 
mailed. 

JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
May 23, 1946. 

















DISTRICT THEATRES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared an initial 
quarterly dividend of 20¢ per shure on the 
common stock, or on a basis of 80¢ per an- 
num, payable July 1, 1946 to stockholders of 
record June 14, 1946. 


EucENE M. Kramer, Secretary 


Washington, D. C., May 23, 1946 
GU POND E. I. pbU PONT DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: May 20, 1946 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12% a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable July 25, 1946, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
July 10, 1946; also $1.75 a share, as the second 
‘interim’ dividend for 1946, on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable June 14, 1946, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on May 27, 1946, 








W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 





CITY INVESTING COMPANY 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. ¥. 


May 23, 1946. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of $1.375 per 
share on the 542% Series Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of the Company, Payable on July 1, 
1946 to stockholders of record at the close of 


business on June 18, 1946. Checks will be 














mailed. 
G. FP. GUNTHER, Secretary. 





LIQUIDATION NOTICE 





The -Meriden National Bank, located at 
Meriden, Connecticut is closing its affairs. All 
creditors of the association are therefore hereby 
notified to present claims for payment. 
Dated May 13, 1946. 

FRANK O’BRION, Cashier. 
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Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 














(Special to Tue Frnanctat CHRONICLE) 

AKRON, OHIO—William A. 
Mumphreys, Jr. has become asso- 
ciated with McDonald & Co., First 
Central Tower Building. He has 
recently been in the armed forces. 


(Special to Tae Frvancrat CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, MASS.—Robert C. 
Stuart is now with Adams & Peck, 
35 Congress Street. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, MASS.—George G. 
Miirageas has been added to the 
staff of J. H. Goddard & Co., 
85 Devonshire Street. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, MASS.— Stuart W. 
Hastings is now connected with 
S. Peter Klapper & Co., 31 Milk 
Street. 


(Special- to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) ‘ 

BOSTON, MASS. — Alexander 
F. Wadsworth has joined the staff 
of Perrin, West & Winslow, Inc., 
24 Federal Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, MASS.—Fred O. Bliss, 
Jr. is with F. L. Putnam & Co., 
Inc., 77 Franklin Street. 


«Special to THe FINaNciaL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, MASS.—John R. Pick- 
ering and David Shwiller have 
beeome affiliated with John G. 
Sessier & Co., 10 Post Office 
Square. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, MASS.—Harry S. Al- 
ecorn is with H. C. Wainwright & 
Co., 60 State Streei. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, MASS.—Robert A. 
Warren, Jr. is now associated with 
J. Arthur Warner & Co., 89 De- 
vonshire Street. 


(Special to Tue FINaNncraL CHRONICLE) 

COLUMBUS, OHIO — Livings- 
ton L. Taylor is with Sweney, 
Cartwright & Co., Huntingion 
Bank Building. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. — 
William B. Hulett is now con- 
nected with Thomson & MacKin- 
non, 244 South Beach Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA.— 
Frank C. Byrne is with Daniel F. 
Rice & Co., Broward Hotel. He 
was formerly with Clark Davis 
Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Donald 
Belcher has rejoined Martin-Hol- 
loway-Purcell, Fideli.y Building, 
after serving with the U.S. Army. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LANSING, MICH.—Warren 
Rich is now with Slayton & Co., 
Inc. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF .—Frank 
L. Lewry has become associated 
with Adams-Fastnow Co.,215 West 
Seventh Street. In the past he 
was wi.h Fairman & Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ed- 
mund J. Sampter is with Bingham, 
Walter & Hurry, 621 South Spring 
Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Gra- 
ham Stevens is with G. Brashears 
& Co., 510 South Spring Street. 


‘Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Jack 
Albert is with Buckley Brothers, 
530 West Sixth Street. 
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120 Broadway New York 5 
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Northern 


Engineering Works 
(A low priced dividend paying 
common stock) 


1. Average earnings for 5 years 
$1.04 per share 


2. Current position 4.4 to 1 
3. Available under $6 per share 





AMOS TREAT & Co. 


40 Wall St. New York 5, N. Y. 
BO 98-4613 Tele. NY 1-1448 








(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ha- 
rold C. Wilson has become affili- 
ated with Quincy Cass Associates, 
523 West Sixth Street. 


(Special to THe FrNaNcraL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—John 
E. Cassidy is now connected with 
Conrad, Bruce & Co., 530 West 
Sixth Street. 


(Special to THe FINancraL CHRONICLE) 

LOS. ANGELES, CALIF.—John 
L. Loughborough has become as- 
sociated wi.h Edgerton, Wykoff & 
Co., 618 South Spring Street. 


(Special to THe Francia, CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Max 
Marcus is with Fewel & Co., 453 
South Spring Street. 


(Special to THe FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Rich- 
ard W. Fleischer has been added 
to the staff of Samuel B. Frank- 
“lin & Co.,215 West Seventh Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ed- 
win V. Nelson has joined the staff 
of Hill, Richards & Co., 621 South 
Spring Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF’.—Yrhos. 
M. Hammond has rejoined the 
staff of J. A. Hogle & Co., 507 
West Sixth Street, af.er serving 
in the U. S. Navy. 


(ZWINOYHO IVIONVNIQ 3H], 01 Teloedcq) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ken- 
neth D. Russell is with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
523 West Sixth Street. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS. ANGELES, CALIF.—Max 
Brown is now connected with 
Pacific Company of California, 
623 South Hope Street. 
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(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Raymond 
M. Heckman has rejoined The Mil- 
waukee Co., 207 East Michigan 
Street. Mr. Heckman has been 
serving in the U. S. Army with 
the rank of Colonel. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.— Carlton 
P. Wilson has rejoined The Wis- 
consin Co., 110 East Wisconsin 
Avenue, after serving in the 
armed forces. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

OAKLAND, CALIF .—George C. 
Morgan is now with Stephenson, 
Leydecker & Co., 1404 Franklin 
Street. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Roscoe 
Krier is now affiliated with Holt, 
Robbins & Co., Porter Building. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Henry H. 
Whittemore has become associated 
with Hill Brothers, Security 
Building. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Darrell K. 
Seltsam has become connected 
with John R. Kauffmann Co., 506 
Olive S.reet. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Ralph G. 
Perry is with Slayton & Co., Inc., 
111 North Fourth Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—David 
R. Townson is with Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, San 
Diego Trust & Savings Building. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Paul M. Tinsley is now affiliated 
with Stewart, Scanlon & Co., 
220 Montgomery Street. 
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(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. ~ 
Ervin Harkness has become asso- 
ciated with Wilson, Johnson & 
Higgins, 300 Montgomery Street. 
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President and House 
Take Strike Action 


President broadcasts to people, condemning the leaders of two 
striking railroad brotherhoods, and appears before Congress to rec- 
ommend drastic and radical legislation against strikes in key indus- 
tries when operated by Government. House passes temporary anti- 
strike bill within two hours of pact ending rail tie-up. 


President Harry S. Truman delivered a radio address to the peo- 
ple on Friday evening, May 24, in which he recounted his efforts to 
© 


preventa 
strike of the 
railroad 
b r otherhoods 
and severely 
indicted the 
uncompromis- 
ing attitude of 
A. F. Whit- 
ney, president 
of the Broth- 
erhood of 
railway Train- 
men, and Al- 
vanley John- 
ston, president 
of the Broth- 
erhood of Lo- 
comotive En- : 
gineers. On the following after- 
noon, May 25, he appeared before 
a joint session of Congress and 
recommended the immediate pas- 
Sage of a temporary law which 
would make it iilegal to strike 
against the Government and 
would permit him, as President, 
to declare a national emergency 
under which he would be empow- 
ered to draft striking employees 
into the Army and assign them to 
duty on the railroads. Within two 





President Truman 





gress, and after the brotherhood 
leaders accepted the President’s 
terms, the House of Representa- 
tives passed the recommended 
anti-strike bill. The Senate, after 
refusing to vote a closure on the 
pending Case Bill, referred the 
House measure to its Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. In the 
meantime the Senate passed, with 
amendments, the Case anti-strike 
bill which already had _ been 
passed by the House. 

The text of President Truman’s 
radio talk, his subsequent address 
to the Congress, together with the 
bill as passed by the House of 
Representatives, follow: 

I come before the American 
people tonight at a time of great 
crisis. The crisis of Pearl Harbor 
was the result of action by a for- 
eign enemy. The crisis tonight is 
caused by a group of men within 
our own country who place their 
private interests above the wel- 
fare of the nation. 

As Americans you have the 
right to look to the President for 
leadership in this grave emer- 
gency. I have accepted the re- 





hours after he talked to the Con- 


(Continued on page 2980) 




















From Washington 


Ahead 











By CARLISLE BARGERON 


The high point of Mr. Truman’s move against the rail strike, and 
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of the News 
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Revolutionary 
Changes With 
Atomic Energy 


Dr. Boris Pregel visions its civilian 
use as rendering coal and iron 
mines antiquated. Predicts end of 
manpower as a power in indus- 
try and foresees equally drastic 
changes in exchange of goods and 
services, and in investment and 
credit processes. Declares artifi- 
cially created radioactivity can res- 
cue the world from starvation. 


A New World completely inde- 
pendent of coal and iron mines 
and an economy in which conflicts 
over wages and hours will have 
wholly evap- 
orated be- 
cause man- 
power will no 
longer be 
needed in in- 
dustry, were 
foreshadowed 
as among the 
“ji nevitable 
consequences” 
of the applica- 
Lion of atomic 
energy to ci- 
vilian use, by 
Boris Pregel, 
economist and 
engineer, and 
President of 
the Canadian Radium and Ura- 
nium Corp., who spoke at the 
New School for Social Research, 
May 23. 

Cerrespondingly revolutionary 
changes, Dr. Pregel predicted, wil! 
be brought about in our present 
elaborate mechanism in the ex- 
change of goods and services, in 
invesiment and credit. Money 
values will disappear, for “there 


can be no lasting values in an 





Dr. Boris Pregel 





really the one and only thing that is needed to effectively deal with 


strikes, was his announced determination to enforce the law. 


It 


requires no new legislation to do this, an announcement of intention 


to do it should not be looked upon as dramatic in the slightest. 
mr. Truman’s announcement was dramatic, 


<> 
we 


Yet 


it was thrilling. He 





was eloquent. 

It is a com- 
mentary on 
how far we've 
gotten from 
fundamentals 
in dealing with 
labor disputes. 
Men speak of 
fact finding 
agencies when 
we have them 
galore. They 
speak of 
strengthening 
our mediation 
and arbitra- 
tration serv- 
ices when all 
of the disputes which have re- 
cently had plenty of attention 
have had plenty of mediating and 
arbitrating machinery at their 
disposal. John L. Lewis’ crack, 
when Mr. Truman sought addi- 
tional fact finders and arbitrators 
several months ago, that it seemed 
to be a proposal for the assistance 
of indigent college professors, 
was quite appropriate. There are 
all sorts of proposals about strik- 
ers losing their seniority rights 





Carlisle Bargeron 


and their rights under the Wag- 
ner Act. Others would call for 
an accounting of funds by the 
unions, 

All of these, in this writer’s 
opinion, reflect a lack of knowl- 
edge of the mechanics of organ- 
ized labor—on the part of mem- 
bers of Congress, of high officials 
and by many of our editors. And 
the continued pressing of them 
causes the one effective remedy 
to be lost in the shuffle. 

It sounded pretty forceful when 
Mr. Truman said that the trains 
were to be operated, that if nec- 
essary the armed forces would be 
called upon to do the operating. 
But the really important thing he 
said, and the one single thing that 
broke the strike was his declara- 
tion that men who wanted to work 
would be protected in their right 
to work. This is but a simple 
enforcement of the law. It is 
something that should be done in 
the smallest dispute. But it is 
something we seem, in recent 


years, to have gotten completely 





away from. 
(Continued on page 2979) 


age of transmutation of elements.” 
| There will be left only two main 
problems, Dr. Pregel added: the 
economic, to get the product con- 
sumed, and the political, to keep 
mankind amused and occupied. 
Taking for his theme the prac- 
tical use of atomic energy for in- 
dustrial, medical and biological 
purposes, Dr. Pregel declared that 
(Continued on page 2979) 
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By taking “strong action” the President has brought 
the railroad strike to an end—brought it to an end on terms 
no better than were available to the men prior to the strike. 
It is high time that arrogant and irresponsible labor lead- 
ers learned that in some circumstances at least the political 
worm would turn, and turning, inflict severe punishment 
upon those who had unduly and unwarrantably prodded it 
to belated but vigorous action. The two leaders of the 
striking railroad brotherhoods had deployed their not overly 
strong forces in a fashion which left them open to a devas- 
tating thrust, and all will agree that they deserved about 
what they got. It would appear the great majority of the 
people of the country would for the moment at least go 
a good deal further than this. It may be that they applaud 
all that the President was aroused at the eleventh hour to 
do. They may have imagined, briefly at least, that we are 
on our way toward elimination, or at the very least, drastic 
reduction of our labor difficulties. 


Unlimited Optimism Unwarranted 


It is with regret that we are obliged to say quite frankly 
that we can not share these views. As we have taken 
occasion in these columns to say more than once, much 
more than legislative action is required to bring this so- 
called labor situation under control. These extra-legalistic 
requirements are, in our considered opinion, far more vital 
in the long run than any law that Congress could enact. 
Indeed, in the absence of a drastic change in the attitudes 
of leading political figures, it may be questioned whether 
any legislation of more than strictly limited scope can be 
particularly effective or, for that matter, even remain very 
long upon the statute books. These phases of the situation 

(Continued on page 2976) 








Peace and Foreign Trade 


By JOHN G. WINANT* 
U. S. Representative, UN Economic and Social Council 
Former Ambassador to Great Britain 
Pointing to drastic dislocations in economic activity wrought by 
war, Mr. Winant urges need for prompt readjustment to peacetime 
conditions. States as a prerequisite to multilateral trade, we must 
make currencies of our debtors freely convertible and reorganize 
our trade policy to increase our imports. Hails new International 
Trade Organization’s prospective achievements in negotiating inter- 
governmental commodity arrangements, expanding trade, raising 
employment, and thereby promoting a democratic peace. 
The development of trade is the greatest single job of postwar 


economic reconstruction. It is the keystone of the world structure 
we are trying 2 





to create. The 
war changed 
the purpose 
of economic 
activity and 
the ramifica— 
tions extended 
to every part 
of our indus— 
trial organiza— 
tion. The rela— 
tive impor- 
tance of dif-— 
ferent prod- 
ucts was al- 
tered, the di- 
rection of 
trading was 
changed and the channels of trade 
were violently disturbed. 

During the war the main pur- 
nose of trade was to contribute to 
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the defeat of the enemy. The vol- 





| *An address by Mr. Winant at 
| the World Trade Luncheon, New 
York City, May 24, 1946. 





| ume of our exports soared because 


of the supplies we turned over to 
our allies in the common war ef- 
fort. We in turn received impor- 
tant supplies and services on re- 
verse lend-lease. The chief aim of 
imports was to get for ourselves 
the goods needed for the war ef- 
fort which we did not possess and 
could not advantageously produce. 
Imports not needed for the war 
effort were either shut out alto- 
gether or were drastically re- 
duced. 


Our trade during the war was 
therefore largely a one-way 
process. These shipments did not 
involve foreign exchange prob- 
lems and the goods were part of 
our contribution to supply the 
tools of war to our allies. The re- 
turn of veace has changed the 
purposes of trade once again. 

We have contributed substantial 
| quantities of goods to the United 


(Continued on page 2982) 
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It “Lies With the People’ 


“We want peace in the world and security at 
home. We want friendship and close collaboration 
among nations as the only guarantee of a lasting 
peace. We want the realization of the Roosevelt 
Bill of Economic Rights as the only guarantee of 
full democracy and real security for the people of 
America. 

“The 1946 elections will determine whether our 
nation can move forward to the achievement of 
these goals or whether our national policy will yield 
only want and insecurity at home and encourage an 
aggressive American imperialism which can end 
only in war for the world. 

“As at every crucial moment in history, the final 
decision lies with the people.’”’—Sidney Hillman. 


Mr. Hillman, of course, is right in saying that the 
final decision “‘lies with the people.” 

He would have been equally right had he said 
that ‘whether our nation can move forward” or not 
will depend less upon what the people do at any 
election than upon what they do from day to day in 
their ordinary lives. The people themselves, not 
their government, determine their future. 

What they must be sure to do in the 1946 elec- 
tions is to put government back in its place. 

When that is done the way will be clear for 
steady progress. 





Davis Says Wagner Act Has Accomplished 
~ Purpose and Should Now Pass Out of Existence 


William H. Davis, former Chairman of the National War Labor 
Board, speaking at a labor relations meeting of the Radio Manu- 
facturers Association, in New York City, on May 22, said that the 
Wagner act should “pass quietly out of existence” as having “just 
about” accomplished its purpose. Mr. Davis defined its purpose as 
establishing recognition of the right of collective bargaining. The 
New York “Herald Tribune” of » 





May 23, from which the foregoing 
“was taken, also had the following 
to say regarding Mr. Davis’ re- 
marks: 

Mr Davis said there will be no 
need for the Wagner act when col- 
lective bargaining is so univers- 
ally accepted that its purpose will 
have been fulfilled. He indicated 
that that time is rapidly approach- 
ing. 

Mr. Davis, who was considered 
in some business circles as favor- 
able to labor when he was head 
of the NWLB, explained later that 
there would still be need for an 
agency to count votes and estab- 
lish bargaining units following 
labor elections. 

He added that he would “de- 
plore” any amendments to the 
Wagner act that would weaken 
the National Labor Relations 
Board and make union-company 
negotiations a matter of long- 
drawn out court procedures. 

In a comprehensive review of 
the present labor picture, Mr. 
Davis said that two profound 
changes have taken place that 
have “changed the whole situa- 
tion for the future.” The first of 
these, he said, has seen the end 
of a “slogan of many years stand- 
ing” to the effect that labor legis- 
lation is “sacred and not to be 
interfered with at all.” 


“We have to face the fact that 
such legislation is possible if any- 
body can dope out legislation that 
will do any good,” he went on. He 
said that industry as well as labor 
is opposed, however, to anti-strike 
legislation because it puts the na- 
tion’s economy into the hands of 
the Government and leads to other 
steps making for a controlled 
economy. 

The second change he saw in- 
volved the country’s production 
potential. For the first time in 
history, he said, the “unending 
conflict between the haves and 
have nots” is occurring in an at- 
mosphere in which both parties 
know that economic abundance is 
possible. 

If we don’t produce to the full 
extent possible it will be because 
we don’t have the sense to do it, 
he asserted. 

Mr. Davis said the present un- 
settled labor conditions have been 

a “tremendous expose” of the “im- 


maturity” of collective bargaining 
as it operates “over the table.” He 
contended that collective bargain- 
ing, properly conducted, is inher- 
ently able to maintain continuous 
production. 

He foresaw a time when the 
Government might have to take 
over the coal industry “like it does 
the water supply or the mails.” He 
added, however, that it should not 
come about as a result of the fail- 
ure of collective bargaining but as 
a natural development. 

An indication of labor’s attitude 
toward the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act was given by Mr. Pres- 
ton, [of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers] who 
declared that the act is “loaded 
against the employer and we in- 
tend to keep it that- way.” He said 
it is labor’s only defense against 
the “unscrupulous practices” of 
employers. 


Oidenbuttel Heads 
Kings County Bankers 


At the annual meeting of the 
Kings County Bankers Associa 
tion held on May 21, at the 
Brooklyn Club, 131 Remsen 
Street, Brooklyn, Charles Olden- 
buttel, Vice President of the Peo 
ples National Bank of Brooklyn, 
was elected President of the As-— 
sociation for the ensuing year. 
John J. Hayes, Assistant Vice- 
President of the Manufacturers 
Trust Co. was elected First Vice- 
President, and Harold F. Klein, 
Vice-President of the Brooklyn 
Trust Company, was elected Sec-— 
ond Vice-President. William M. 
Scott, Assistant Vice-President of 
the National City Bank of New 
York, was elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. The following were 
elected members of the Executive 


Committee: Mr. Oldenbuttel and 
Mr. Hayes, ex-officio; Chester A. 
Allen, Vice-President of the 





Kings County Trust Company; 
William K. Swartz, Vice—Presi 
dent of the Lawyers Trust Com 
pany; and William J. Ahern, Vice 
President of the Bank of the Man- 
haitan Company and former 





President of the Association. 


——— 











US Delegation Invited to 





Tour Devastated Areas | 


of Soviet Union | 
A delegation of Americans, in- 


The 


State 





of Trade 








cluding Peter Grimm, President | 





of the Chamber of Commerce of | 


Two major labor preblems involving the workers of the bitumi- 


the State of New York, has been | nous coal industry and our rail transportation system played havoc 
invited to tour devastated areas| with industrial production last week and set back the nation’s efforts 
of the Soviet Union by the Soviet} to hasten reconversion by many months. 


| 


Government and the Soviet Red | 


Threats of a nation-wide railroad strike hung like a pall over 


Cross and Red Crescent Societies,| the nation the past week and when hopes of a quick settlement 
it was announced on May 17 by | appeared futile the President is-® de 





Edward C. Carter, President of|sued an order whereby the Gov- 
the American Society for Russian|ernment assumed control of the 
Relief, through whom tne invita- | roads as of Friday, last. The 
tion was delivered. Mr. Grimm, |} walkout was short-lived, however, 
who is Chairman of the Board of|for on Saturday, last, the heads 
William A. White & Sons, real|cf the two rail unions accepted 
estate firm, has served on the! the terms laid down by the Presi- 
National Board of Directors of| dent and train service once again 
the American Society for Russian| was restored the same evening 
Relief for several years and in'and the roads turned back to pri- 
September, 1945, took over the | vate management on Sunday. 
post of Treasurer of the relief'. Hardly had the rail strike been 
organization. | settled when the 12-day truce be- 
Among those invited on the trip | tween the soft coal operators and 
who have accepted the invitation|the miners expired on Saturday 





are: Mr.Grimm; the Rev. Dr. Ralph | @t midnight and the miners again 
W. Sockman, Methodist minister}left the pits despite the seizure 
of Christ Church in New York}-0f the mines by the Government! 
City, and Chairman of the Na-|0n Wednesday of the previous 
tion Interfaith Committee of Rus- | week. 

sian Relief: Dr. Louie D. Newton,| It was encouraging to note, 
Assistant Secretary of the Baptist | however, that reports late on 
World Alliance, and Chairman of | Tuesday of the present week stat- 
the Southern Baptist Convention |ed that a settlement of the coal | 
Committee for Russian Relief; Dr.|Strike appeared imminent and 
Edward Young, Boston surgeon, | that an informed source revealed 
and Chairman of the executive | that the Government and John L. 
committee of the Cabot Memorial | Lewis had agreed on all the im- 
Fund which is collecting funds to | portant phases of a new contract. 
build a $2,000,000 penicillin plant| The terms of the agreement as 
in Moscow: Louis-Levine, member | authoritatively reported, included 
of the executive board of the/|@” increase of the basic hourly 
World Jewish Congress, and Na-| Pay from $1 to $1.185 with a work 
tional Chairman of the Jewish! Week consisting of five nine-hour 
Council for Russian Relief; Mrs.| ays for forty-five hours with 
LaFell Dickinson, President of the | time and one-half for overtime to 
General Federation of Women’s! be paid after thirty-five hours. | 
Clubs, whose 7,000,000 members| The miners under their old con- 
have cooperated in many Russian tract worked six nine-hour days. 
Relief campaigns, and Fred Myers, { Under the new arrangements 
Executive Director of the relief the miners will receive $59.25 for 





agency. | 
The Right Rev: Henry W. Hob-| 
son, Episcopal Bishop of Southern | 
Ohio, and a member of the Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Committee of Rus- 
sian Relief, was also invited on 
the tour by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, but is unable to leave his 
duties for the month of July. 


The American Society for Rus- 
sian Relief, Inc. was founded in| 
September, 1941 and by the end 
of 1945 had collected almost $80.- 
000,000 in cash and relief goods. 
The agency is currently c?™-| 
paigning for $25,000,000 for the} 
purchase of medical and other) 
relief supplies to be shipped to 
the Soviet Union during 1946. In 
New York City, a committee 
headed by Newbold Morris is 
campaigning for $4,000,000 to re- 
equip the First Central Medical 
Institute of Moscow and to ship 
urgently-needed medical supplies. 


National officers of the Ameri- 
can Society for Russian Relief, 
Inc., are: Edward C. Carter, Presi- 
dent; Allen Wardwell, Honorary 
Chairman; Henry C. Alexander, 
Vice-President; the Rev. Dr. Hen-| 
ry Sloane Coffin, Vice-President; | 
Mr. Grimm, Treasurer; Lewis V. 
Mays. Assistant Treasurer; James 
A. Rigney, Assistant Treasurer, 
and William W. Lancaster, Secre- 
tary. Members of the Board of 
Directors are: Frances Adams, 
Zlatko Balokovic, William L. Batt, 
Cc. C. Burlingham, Mrs. Edward 
C. Carter, Mrs. Hugh L. Cooper, 
John C. Cooper, Maurice P. David- 
son, William Green, Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman, William N. Haskell, 
Stanley M. Isaacs, Pierre Jay, 
John A. Kingsbury, Benjamin H. 
Kizer, Leo Krzycki, John Jay 
McCloy, Clark H. Minor, Harriet 
Moore, Newbold Morris, William 
Morris, Jr., Philip Murray, Ray- 
mond Robins, James N. Rosenberg, 
Victor Schoepperle, Reeve Schley, 
Serge Semenenko, Dr. Henry E. 
Sigerist, the Rev. Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman, Vilhjalmur Stefanssson, 








Francis C. Stokes, Robert Strong, 
Thomas J. Watson, W. W. Way- | 
mack, Richard Welling, Owen D. | 
Young and Vladimir Zworykin. 


a 45-hour week, compared with 
their present $63.50 pay for a 54- 
hour week. Two separate health 
and welfare funds, it was under- 
stood, were made a part of the 
new agreements. 

Overall industrial production 
the past week remained almost 
unchanged with output showing a 
considerable deciine in some in- 
dustries. For the week ending | 
May 11, total unemployment, 
claims rose for the first time since 
March 1, with initial claims re-! 
flecting a decline in 29 States. | 
Current reports reveal an increase | 
in employment in the building 
trades. | 

Steel production in the United! 
States slumped to the low point 
for the soft coal strike period and | 
to the lowest level since the in- 
dustry was completely tied up by} 
a strike of its own workers from 
Jan. 21 through February, the 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
disclosed on Monday of the pres-| 
ent week. Operations of steel! 
producers are scheduled to aver- 
age only 43.6% of capacity against 
49.2% for last week. 

Automobile output .for’ the 
United States fell 30.5% with the 
number of units produced amount- 
ing to 45,659. Copper shortages 
had a bad effect upon the pro- 
duction of low horsepower elec- 
tric motors and many electric fix- 
tures. This was accounted for in 
part by the domestic strike in the 
copper mines- and a decline of 
nearly 75% in copper imports be- 
low previously contracted sched- 
ules, according to reports. 

The volume of retail trade in- 
creased last week despite adverse 
weather in many localities and it 
was considerably above that of 
the corresponding week a year 
ago. Women’s apparel and home 
furnishings were high on the list 
of best sellers. Gifts and jewelry 
departments usually were crowded 
with consumers interested in 
graduation gifts and the available 
selection of almost all types of 
merchandise was on the increase. 

Wholesale volume too, con- 


i 





tinued to rise and was well above 
that of the like week a year ago. 


Deliveries generally showed some 
improvement over those of the 
previous week and_ wholesale 
shows were well attended. As 
for new order volume, it continuéd 
its upward trend. 

Steel Industry—The damage in- 
flicted on the flow of steel into 
major consuming channels by the 
steel strike has been so greatly 
exaggerated by the -eurrent. coal 
impasse that makers of automo- 
biles, household appliances, vari- 
ous consumer goods, construction 
material and industrial require- 
ments will see many months pass 
before they will be able to obtain 
a complete and orderly flow of 
the parts necessary to sep up 
their. production programs, states 
“The Iron Agé,”’ national metal- 
working paper, in its review of 
the steel trade one week ago. 

Another major factor which 
stems from the steel strike set- 
tlement and which is causing a 
concentration on the production of 
some steel products and almosi an 
elimination in the output of others 
is the steel price picture. Steel 
companies have -been forced to 
produce those items on which the 
profit is greater in order to offset 
what they claim are unreasonable 
costs in the production of other 
items. 

This situa.ion has. found many 
steel consumers able to get some 
flat-rolled material but unable to 
complete their production cycle 
because of the searcity of other 
produc s flowing through their 
manufacturing lines. One example 
of this general situation is the 
steady withdrawal of firms from 
the production of tracks, spikes 
and bolts which after mid-year 
will prevent the railroads from 
buying sufficien. fastening to lay 
the rails which are being pro- 
duced. 

During the first week of the 
coal truce shipments of coal to 
steel companies had no effect on 
steel operations, but actually a 
drop occurred. The past week, ihe 
second week of the truce, found 
the steel ingot operating rate un- 
changed from the previous week 
at 49% of rated capacity. Even 


‘this rate may be revised subse- 


quen ly because some plants were 
forced down completely on Tues- 
day of last week. 

Since the mines have been taken 
over by the Administration, auth- 
oritative sources now long familiar 
with the coal labor pattern defi- 
nitely expect that the Government 
will make a deal with John L. 
Lewis which will include a cém- 
promise on the health and welfare 
demand and a substantial increase 
in wages, states “The Iron Age.” 
Following that, it would be ex- 
pected that the Government will, 
after a certain time, hand the 
mines back to the operators, with 
the lat er holding the bag. 


The terrific setback experienced 
by the steel industry since the 
first of the year has made it ¢cer- 
tain that the steel tonnage set up 
by Government authorities for 
European rehabilitation purposes 
will not go abroad this year, al- 
though some token shipments may 
be made. Domestic steel demand is 
so far ahead of domestic produc- 
tion that steel salesmen abroad 
are twiddling their thumbs while 
some European countries are step- 
“ine up their own steel ouput 
for export purposes as well as in- 
creasing capacity, the magazine 
points out. 

Major steel firms are exporting 
steel on the same basis that ap- 
plies ‘o American consumers—a 

(Continued on page 2983) 
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Secretary of State Byrnes to the 


Vandenkerg Reports to Senate on Paris Meeting: 


Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg (R. Mich.), who accompanieu 


recent Paris meeting of Foreign 


Ministers, reported to the Senate on May 21 on the results of that 
conference. Making 0 specific mention of the difficulties the Amer- 
ican delegation was reported to have had in seeking Russian agree- 
ments to certain proposals, Mr. Vandenberg told his colleagues that 





the Paris meeting had developed*® 


“a positive, constructive, peace- 
seeking, bi-partisan foreign policy 
for the United States.” The fol- 
lowing is the text of Senator Van- 
denberg’s statement as reported 
from Washington by the Associ- 
ated Press: 

When I returned to Washing- 
ten last Saturday from Paris I 
had expected to address the Sen- 
ate in some detail this afternoon 
regarding the vitally important 
work of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers which has just tempo- 
rarily recessed until June 15. But 
when I discovered the status of 
the Senate’s calendar and the ur- 
gent necessity for earliest possible 
action upon pending legislation, I 
concluded that it would be unwise 
for me to divert the Senate’s at- 
tention to another subject, re- 
gardless of its paramount concern 
to every citizen; and when Sec- 
retary of State James F. Byrnes 
made his able radio report to the 
nation last night it was so com- 
prehensive and so adequate that 
I was confirmed in my decision to 
let the record stand where he left 
it for the time being. Therefore I 
content myself for the moment 
with this brief observation. 

Secretary Byrnes requested the 
able Chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee (Mr. 
Connally, of Texas), and myself to 
accompany him to this meeting of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers 
which was summoned primarily 
to deal with the preparation of 
peace treaties with Italy, Romania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland. 
I am happy to say that this Amer- 
ican delegation was a constant 
unit in thought and action. It had 
no differences. Thus I gladly as- 
seciate myself with the distin- 
guished Secretary’s report; and I 
compliment him upon his able 
leadership in this critically im- 
portant enterprise. 

The Council was not a success 
in gaining agreement upon sev- 
erel key questions upon which 
the solution of our major prob- 
lems hang. It did not achieve 
agreement on a number of con- 
trolling points. It is advisable to 
be entirely frank upon this score. 
Eastern Communism and western 
democracy were unable, for the 
time being, to see eye to eye in 
most of these considerations. 

It is unfortunate that great 
progress cannot be immediately 
reported. But delay is preferable 
te error in such vital matters. We 
can “compromise” within the 
boundaries of a principle. We 
can no longer compromise prin- 
ciples themselves. That becomes 
“appeasement,” and appeasement 
only multiplies the hazard from 
which it seeks escape. History 
leaves no room for doubt upon 
that score. The wrong answers 
will breed wars for tomorrow. 


We must earnestly persist in 
striving for Allied unity; for unity 
within the principles which serve 
human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, which will win the 
moral judgments of the conscience 
of the world, and which may 
promise peace-for-keeps. We must 
persist with patient firmness. We, 
4must try to understand each other. . 
I do not despair of the result— 


“particularly if the unselfish voice 


of America is a united one. 


In other directions tne Coun- 
cil was at least a partial success. 
For example, it amended the 
armistice terms with Italy, once 
our enemy, subsequently our ally, 
to permit larger native autonomy 
and to allow Italy more readily 
+o recuperate as a self-sustaining 
member of the family of nations. 
It succeeded, indeed, in finding 
common ground in a large area of 
detailed action which are involved 
in the mechanics of re-established 





peace. Further, it succeeded in 


narrowing the area »f dispute 
even in respect to the larger is- 
sues. This is progress. All these 
things I shall be glad to discuss 
in detail with the Senate at a 
more appropriate time. 

But, in my view, the more im- 
portant news is that the Council 
was a complete success in devel- 
oping, at last, and in disclosmg 
a positive constructive, peace- 
seeking, bi-partisan foreign policy 
for the United States. It is based 
at last upon the moralities of the 
Atlantic and the San Francisco 
Charters. Yet it is based equally 
upon the practical necessities re- 
quired for Europe’s rehabilitation. 

It is a policy which seeks 
promptly to end the present, in- 
conclusive armistice regimes 
which are postponing peace be- 
yond all limits of reason and of 
safety. It is a policy which de- 
mands action in concluding peace 
treaties not only with Italy, Ro- 
mania, Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Finland, but also with Austria, 
which is close to the center of the 
total, continental problem. It is 
a policy which demands action in 
arriving at decisions for a unified 
Germany, where the real core of 
Europe’s recuperation resides, and 
where the problem must be con- 
sidered as a whole rather than in 
four air-tight compartments in 
four zones of military occupation. 
It is a policy which is definite and 
specific upon these counts and 
which demands specifie deadline 
dates in these regards, before it is 
too late. 

It is a policy which guarantees 
maximum protections against re- 
surgent Axis aggressors, and 
which dramatically offers specific 
guaranties as an earnest of Amer- 
ican good faith. It is a demilitar- 
ization policy. It is a policy which 
now substitutes justice for ven- 
geance in these formulas of peace; 
which now insists upon ethnic 
recognitions that no longer traf- 
fic in the lives and destinies of 
helpless peoples, and which spurns 
expansionism as a plague upon 
tomorrow’s peace and security’ 
It is a policy which invites all of 
our partners in the war—instead 
of a closed corporation of big 
powers—to have a proper voice 
in the making of the treaties and 
the writing of the peace which re- 
sult from the common victories 
which we all helped win. It is a 
policy which wants a_ people’s 
peace. 

That is what I think we Amer- 
icans were trying to do at Paris. 

That is what I pray we may yet 
succeed in doing. 

I will support that sert of for- 
eign policy under any adminis- 
tration, and I hope that any ad- 
ministration, whatever its political 
complexion, will stick to that sort 
of foreign policy for keeps. 

This sort of policy, plus the ef- 
fective operation of the United 


Nations, is the way to stop World 


War III before it starts. 


Booklet of Manufacturers 
Trust on Mortgage 








Manufacturers Trust Company 
of New York announces that it 
is distributing a mew booklet en- 
tithed ““Nine Keys to Sound Mort- 
gage Management.” The booklet 
deals in an informative manner 
with problems such as delinquency 
in interest payments, under-in- 
surance, neighborhood changes af- 
fecting property values, and other 
pitfails inherent in mortgage in- 
vestments which do net: receive 
skilled, full-time supervision. 
Copies of the brokict may be 
obtained from the bank’s Real Es- 
tate and Mortgage Management 
Department at 45 Beaver Street, 
New York. 





Montgomery Ward 
Wins Damage Suit 
Agains! Union 


A $1,916 judgment was awarded 
Montgomery Ward & Co. by a 
Circuit Court jury at Detroit, 
Mich., on May 22 in its $100,000 
damage suit against a union local 
and 4 union members. The court 
action, said the Associated Press, 
“was an aftermath of an incident 
during a December, 1944. strike at 
the firm’s Dearbor store. Court 
attaches described the verdict as 
the first instance in Michigan in 
which a union was held liable for 
damages.” According to the Asso- 
ciated Press accounts from Detroit 
“the plaintiffs asserted that pick- 
ets paraded through the company’s 
store, tossing merchandise on the 
floor and interfering with the 
store’s normal operation.” The 
press advices as given in the Mil- 
waukee “Journal” added: 

“The defendants included the 
local, United Wholesale, Retail 
and Department Store Employes 
of America (CIO); Roy Scoggins, 
union regional director; Merrit 
Martin, President of the local, and 
William W. Smith and Stanley 
Bokowski, members of the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO).” 


Time Off With Pay 
To Vote Opposed by 


Ford as Felony 

It was contended on May 14 by 
the Ford Motor Company that 
granting time off, with pay, to an 
employee to vote, constituted a 
felony. An Associated Press ac- 
count frem Albany, N. Y., on that 
date, published in the New York 
“Times,” went on to say: 

The argument was put forward 
before the Appellate Division 
here by John H. Broderick, Ford 
counsel, in appealing a lower 
court conviction against the com- 
pany for “docking” the pay of 
three men who took time off to 
vote in 1944. 

The men were employed at 








Ford’s Green Island plant. 

Mr. Broderick said, in a brief, 
that the New York penal law 
“makes guilty of a felony any 
person who... pays, lends or 
contributes, or offers to pay, lend 
or contribute, any money or other 
valuable consideration to or for 
any voter or other person to vote 
or to refrain from voting at an 
election.” 

Ford’s counsel also challenged 
the conviction on the ground that 
the State law which required em- 
ployers to grant employees two 
hours off with pay for voting was 
unconstitutional. 





Cotten Spinning for April 

The Bureau of the Census an- 
nounced on May 20 that, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures, 23,- 
838,434 cotton spinning spindles 
were in place in the United States 
on Avril 30, 1946, of which 21,- 
972,784 were operated at some 
time during the month, compared 
with 21,957.254 in March, 21.628,- 
796 in February, 21,529,882 in 
January, 21,551,960 in December, 
21,605,060 in November, 21,721,- 
792 in October, 21,911,746 in Sep- 
tember, 22,170,180 in August, and 
22,158,674 in April, 1945. The 
aggregate number of active spin- 
dle hours revorted for the month 
was 9,133,173,246, an average of 
383 per spindle in place, compared 
with 9,102.696.150, an average of 
382 per spirele in place, for last 
month and 9.020,542.812, an aver- 
age of 390 ner snindle in place. 
for April. 1945. Based on an ac- 
tivity of 80 hours per week, cotton 
spindles in the United States were 
orerated during April, 1946 at 
109.7% ‘capacity. The percent. or 
the same activity bas's, was 101.7 
for March, 113.1 for February. 
110.7 for January. 101.5 for De- 
cemiber, 104.6 for November, 105.0 
for October, 111.8 for Seotember, 





10055 for August, and 116.9 for 
April, 1945. 


Hoover Reports World Food Survey 


Returned from a survey of the world’s famine stricken areas, for- 
mer President Herbert Hoover submitted a report to President ~~ 
Truman on May 13 in which he stated that the grain deficit in these 
areas, originally estimated at 11,000,000 tons, can now be placed at 
around 3,600,000 tons and perhaps as low as 2,100,000. Mr. Hoover 
reported that he and his commission had traveled some 35,000 miles, 





ficiencies as well as five “self- 
sufficient or surplus countries.” | 
“The dominant need of the world | 
in this crisis,” he declared, accord- | 
ing to advices from Washington 
by the Associated Press, “is ce- 
reals, particulariry wheat and 
rice. There is great need of fats 
and svecial food for children. But 
as cereals can furnish 85% of an 
emergency diet, we considered 
cereal requirements were the first 
concern, and the best indicator. 
If a foundation of bread can be 
assured, and as much fats and 
children’s food as possible, mass 
starvation can be prevented.” 

Referring to his attached “coun- 
try-by-country, month-by-month 
minimum program or required 
cereal imports to the deficit and 
famine areas from May 1 to Sept. 
30,” Mr. Hoover summed up total 
requirements as: “Europe, 8,390,- 
000 tons; Latin America, 1 000.000: 
South Africa and New Zealand, 
198,000; Middle East, 100,000; In- 
dian Ocean area, 2.886.000; Pacific 
Ocean area, 1,910,000. Total, 14,- 
484.000 tons.” 

Elsewhere the report stated: 
“Our estimate of probable sup- 
plies as of May 1 to Sept. 30 are: 
“From the United States, 4,220,- 
00 tons: Canada, 2,300,000; Aus- 
tralia, 992,000; United Kingdom. 
200,000; Argentina, 2,375,000; Bra- 
zil, 200,000; other Western Hemi- 
sphere States, 40.000; Burma, 75,- 


009; Siam, 195,000: Russia-to- 
France, 300,000. Total, 10,897,000 
tons.” 


. In addition to the above 
suvplies there is a ‘possible’ about 
1,500.000 tons more, as indicated 
in table three.” 

Before closing, Mr. Hoover 
pointed out: “We will recognize 
that these statements are esti- 
mates. They. however, comovrise 
a reasonable basis upon which to 
formulate policies.” 

On May 17 Mr. Hoover ad- 
dressed a meeting of the Chicago 
Famine Emergency Committee, 
and the speech, broadcast by ra- 
dio throughout the nation, gave 
the American people a full report 
of his 35,000-mile tour, warning 
that only a 30-day food supply 
exists in most of the famine- 
stricken areas covered by his sur- 
vey. “Hunger hangs over the 
homes of more than 800,000,000 
people .. .,” he declared, and 
added: 

“We can save these people from 
the worst, if we will.” Mr. Hoo- 
ver proposed as the best means of 
doing this that more intensive 
conservation of breadstuffs and 
fats be practiced in North Amer- 
ica and that every grain of cereal 
on farms be brought to market. 
Reporting further, Mr. Hoover 
continued, according to advices 
from the Associated Press: “If the 
world’s estimated 800,000,000 hun- 
gry neovle should receive no more 
relief, the measure of their hr- 
ger with the caloric yardstick 
would be about as follows: 


“About 100,000.000 would be re- 
duced to the 2.000-calory level. He 
explained that an average of 2,200 
calories per person per day was e2 
minimum in a nation of healthy 
persons. 


“About 100,000,000 would be re- 
duced to an 1.800-calory level; 
about 150,000,000 to a level of 1,- 
500 calories: about 150,000,000 to a 
level of 1.200 calories, and about 
300,000,000 to 900 calories or less 
—a level which he said was ‘slow 
death.’ 

“As we descend this scale, we 
move step by step from the stage 
of hunger to the stage of disease 
and epidemics, to the stage of pub- 
lic disorder. to the stage of starva- 
tion of all but_the strongest, and, 
finally, at less than 900 calories 





we come to mass starvation.” 
The former President was in- 


visiting 22 countries with food ae- @ 


troduced to the Chicago audience 
by Secretary of Agriculture Clin- 
ton P. Anderson who, according 
to a dispatch to the New York 
“Times,” made the statement that 
“we have shipped abroad in this 
crop year more wheat than any 
nation ever exported before.” -He 
continued: 

“This week farmers were bring- 
ing their grain to us at the rate of 
4,500,000 bushels daily,” he said. 
“That means 225,000,000 loaves*of 
bread to hungry people’ whose 
daily diet is 85% bread products. 
“The movement of wheat into 
terminals and to ships must not 
pause for an instant. Farniérs 
must keep their wheat rolling.” 

An announcement made by the 
White House on May 13 stated 
that Mr. Hoover had accepted 
President Truman’s invitation to 
go to South America in the near 
future as the President’s food am- 
bassador to seek famine relief aid 
there, Associated Press advices 
report. 


Cancel US-India 
Lend Lease 


All obligations arising out of 
lend-lease and reverse lend-lease 
between the United States and 
India are canceled under ‘an 
agreement signed ‘at Washington 
on May 16 by Dean Acheson, *Act- 
ing Secretary of State, and A, A. 
Waugh, member of Industries and 
Supplies in the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council, it was made known 
in special advices from Washing- 
ton on that date to the New York 
“Times,” which further stated: 

“After six weeks of discussions 
it was decided that the aid granted 
each other about balanced and so 
there should be no dollar settle- 
ment. The aid given through the 
lend-lease operations during> the 
war was estimated to aggregate 
between $500,000,000 and $600,- 
000,000 on each side. The agree- 
ment also contains a settlement of 
surplus property questions be- 
tween the two governments. 

“Under the various provisions 
India will return to us silver. she 
received from us during the war, 
having a value of about $160,000,- 

. She cancels payment. by us 
of $45,000,000 in cash for supplies 
delivered by India to our forces in 
the Southeast Asia Command after 
V-J Day.” 








Saturday Closings of 
Massachusetts Banks 


In a notice issued May 24 to the 
banking institutions in the New 
York Federal Reserve District, 
Allan Sroul, President of the New 
York Reserve Bank said: 


We have been advised by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
that pursuant to the provisions of 


Section 52 of Chapter 167 of the 
General Laws of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, as 
amended by Chapter 284 of the 
Acts of 1946, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston will remain closed 
on Saturdays during June, July, 
August and September beginning 
June 1, 1946. 

In view of the fact that the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
and other banks in Massachusetts 
will remain closed on Saturdays 
during the months stated above, 
there may be a delay in the re- 
turn of many @ishonored cash 
items and in our advice to you 





on the nonpayment of such items. 
The legislation in the matter 
was passed by the Massachusetts 
Senate on May 7, and was ap- 
proved by the House on May 8. 
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have been analyzed at some 
l_n.gth, in these columns in 
reent« weeks, and no good 
purpose would be served by 
ivither’ exposition of them 
nw. 

Thereare, however, certain 
cc-.siJerations bearing upon 
the action taken by the Presi- 
c’'cv.¢, fad the demands of the 
President upon Congress 
which:we think should be 
brought’ to the attention of 
the thoughtful elements in 
the public. One of the first of 
thece is'‘the fact that what the 
President has had to say re- 
laies only to a small segment 
of the economy. The railroad 
controversy had ceased to be 
a dispute between manage- 
ment and labor and had be- 
«ime,a strike against the 
Government of the United 
States, according to the Presi- 
dent. It had become a strike 
against the Government, of 
ccurse, because the Govern- 
ment had so maneuvered that 
any. strike at all would be “a 
strike against the Govern- 
merit.” ~The action taken by 
the striking unions was inde- 
fensible..and intolerable by 
reason'of the direct and im- 
mediate effect upon the pub- 
lic; and the emergency legis- 
lative provisions suggested by 
the President are designed to 
apply only to such situations 
in the future as the President 
adjudges to be in this same 
category. Elsewhere in the 
economy, action quite similar, 
perhaps éven identical, with 
that taken by the two striking 
Lretherhoods, is apparently 
noet:condemned, or to be con- 
démned, possibly may indeed, 
ke commended by what the 
President. had to say, and 
v-hat* other political leaders 
scem to be saying today. 


Ussential vs. Unessential 
Industry 


_ Every’ one will, of course, 
recognize that a given line of 
action. by workmen engaged 
in the manufacture of some 
non-essential luxury, though 
whclly ‘indefensible in prin- 
ciple...might be tolerated, 
while even less indefensible 
action on the part of those 
who.supply daily necessaries 
cculd. not:out of considera- 
ticns of self-defense if for no 
cther régson be tolerated for 
a-moment. Yet it must be 
clear to all thinking persons 
that a labor policy based 
wheliiMtupon such considera- 
ti.ns. can hardly be adequate 
Cr satisfactory. In the first 
place, there are all degrees 
ci. essentiality in industry 
and trade. Some branches 
supply. absolute necessaries 
which must be supplied each 
day. .The services of others 
may be equally essential but 
a.sclute.continuity of opera- 
ticnsmay be less imperative. 
In m2ny-industries stoppages 
wouldsin the long run para- 
lyze. the entire economy, or 


Sit. Lk 


at least very large sections of 
it, and thus cruelly affect the 
general public. Where is the 
line to be drawn. In the leg- 
islation now placed on the 
books, such troublesome ques- 
tions are left to the President 
—a favorite dodge of recent 
years—but that obviously is 
no solution. Whatever de- 





cisions the President may 
make in such matters, unless 
indeed he is by interpretation 
to place virtually all industry 
in the class to which this law 
would apply, the economy of 
the country could be, and at 
times doubtless would be, 
severely handicapped, if not 
brought to a standstill by la- 
bor difficulties which would 
not be in any way touched 
by the processes the President 
now proposes. 


In any event, two standards 
of labor conduct are set up, 
one standard for unions in one 
type of industry and another 
standard for another type. 
Already, we find something 
of the sort appearing. The 
behavior of the railroad 
brotherhood leaders was 
hardly less reasonable than 
that of the leaders of the 
steel, motor, electrical unions, 
or some of them, yet one 
group has been severely con- 
demned before the public— 
and we think rightly so—and 
the others have suffered no 
such attack, have indeed often 
by implication rather re- 
ceived the approbation of the 
powers that be. No one can 
for a moment suppose that 
the steel industry, the motor 
industry or the electrical in- 
dustry is not “essential” in 
any and every real sense of 
that, term. Such .a double 
standard of labor behavior 
appears to us to be of more 
than doubtful workability. It 
is at best a temporary and 
inadequate makeshift. 


Again, the Constitution! 


Some other aspects of the 
President’s program—even if 
of a temporary nature—seem 
to us to be even more ques- 
tionable. For years past— 
indeed ever since the advent 
of Mr. Roosevelt and the New 
Deal—there has been a per- 
sistent tendency to solve cur- 
rent problems by “emergen- 
cy” action, which often has 
paid scant heed to American 
traditions,.or even the. pro- 
visions of the Constitution of 
the United States. We make 
a profession of legal erudi- 
tion. We certainly do not set 
ourselves up as authorities on 
constitutional law. Yet we 
are unable to rid ourselves of 
the positive conviction that 
some of the provisions of this 
law crassly and baldly ignore 
the spirit if not the letter of 
the Constitution of the United 
States. 


Few thoughtful observers 

















will, we suppose, find them- 
selves out of sympathy with 


provisions of law which under 
certain circumstances would 
declare striking employees no 
longer employees, and require 


.them to return, if they wish 


to return at all, only as new 
employees without seniority 
right or any of the other 
rights accruing from long 
tenure, but to undertake to 
make failure to return to a 
job upon the demand of the 
President a crime is another 
and an entirely different mat- 
ter. It obviously could be 
used to chain any man to a 
job for the remainder of his 
life, regardless of his wish to 
sever such connections for 
any reason. If such a pro- 
cedure is constitutional, then 
the Constitution itself is in 
need of attention. The pro- 
visions giving the President 
the right to draft into the 
army workers who fail to re- 
turn to work is, of course, 
open to this same objection— 
and in addition would make 
of the army an institution of 
correction or punishment, a 
policy of more than doubtful 
wisdom. 

As thoroughly out of sym- 
pathy with labor leadership, 
yes, as thoroughly disgusted 
with labor leadership as we 
are, we must nonetheléss ex- 
press our gratitude that there 
are members of Congress who 
like Senator Taft and Repre- 
sentative Frederick C. Smith, 
both of Ohio, are not so 
blinded by understandable 
impatience that they can not 
see the grave danger inherent 
in such a program as the 
President now proposes. 


House Passes Naval! Bill 


The House passed on May 23 
by voice vote a Naval appropria- 
tions bill providing $4;639,718,000 
to support a Navy of 1,045 combat 
ships during the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1. The measure which 
was sent to the Senate was/ap- 
proved in substantially the form 
recommended by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee on May 
21. According to a dispatch from 
Washington on that date from the 
Associated Press, Secretary of the 
Navy Forrestal had told the com- 
mittee that the proposed postwar 
fleet would be “qualitatively and 
quantitatively ... equal to all the 
forces of the world.” The Asso- 
ciated Press added: 


The $4,639,659,000 which the 
committee approved were $374,- 
260,000 more than the budget bu- 
reau had recommended, but was in 
the neighborhood of $1,600,000,000 
less than the Navy had requested, 
including contract authority. The 
extra funds voted by the Com- 


mittee were earmarked mainly for 


an expanded training and research 
program. 

The operating plan, approved by 
the Committee, provides for an 
average of 500,000 enlisted men 
and 58,000 officers throughout the 
fiscal year starting July 1, starting 


with 950,000 men and 105,000 of- 
ficers on July 1 and tapering to 
437,000 men and 57,800 officers at 
the end of the year. 

Provisions is made for a 2-ocean 
fleet of 291 major combatant ships 
on active duty, 42 in the reserve 
fleet and 632 in the inactive class. 
For aviation, about 3,000 fleet 





planes, 3,000 operating planes and 
2,400 spare planes will be avail- 
able. 


U. S.-Britain Make Food Pact 


As Herbert Morrison, M. P., Great Britain’s Lord President of 


|in Washington 


the Council, prepared to return to London after spending several days 
in conference with President Truman and other 


\ | United States officials on the world wheat crisis, a joint United 
to return and are permitted | States-British announcement was made of an agreement between the 


between now and September. The 
Associated Press in reporting the 
announcement from Washington 
| on May 17 stated that Mr. Morri- 
;son had told reporters that it was 
further agreed that the two 
‘countries would “pursue common 
'rationing standards at the earliest 
|possible date” in their zones in 
|Germany. This program of com- 
/mon rationing will not extend to 
| the Russian zone, he added, as the 
|Russians do not participate in the 
Combined Foods Board. 

Although Mr. Morrison gave no 
other details of the joint Anglo- 
American accord, he did disclose 
that Britain has agreed to relin- 
quish another 200,000 tons of 
wheat for other nations during the 
May-September period and called 
this a “hard blow.” Asked 
whether this would mean bread 
rationing for Britain, he replied 
that “is up to the Cabinet to de- 
cide.” 

It is added that Britain previ- 
ously had given up 200,000 tons 
for immediate shipment to hun- 
gry nations with the understand- 
ing that it would be replaced later 
from the United States. The ad- 
ditional 200,000 tons relinquished 
now, however, will not be re- 
placed, Morrison said. 

The following is an excerpt 
from the joint official announce- 
ment on the world food situation, 
as reported by the Associated 
Press, and indicates the extent of 
United States Government activ- 
ities to make this country’s sup- 
plies serve the broadest possible 
purpose: 

The United States representa- 
tives reported on the measures 
taken in the United’ States to 
achieve greater production and 
to switch agriculture and avail- 
able supplies away from the war- 
time emphasis on livestock prod- 
ucts and over to a maximum 
production of bread grains di- 


two countries for the distribution of 10,000,000 tons of cereals among 
;nations requiring 13,400,000 tons® 








rected to human _ consumption. 
Among other measures the United 
States has taken the following 
steps to attain maximum exports 
of grain: 

1. Substantial increases in the 
ceiling prices of grain for export, 
to replace earlier export premi- 
ums of 30 cents a bushel on wheat 
and corn. 

2. Increase of the extraction 
rate of flour to 80%. 

3. Limitation on millers’ inven- 
tories, including grain purchased 
and in transit, to a 21 day supply. 
Actual inventories are in many 
cases even less, averaging two 
weeks’ suppiy, with some of the 
big mills already shut down. 


4. Prohibition of the use of 
wheat products for alcohol bever- 
ages and severe curtailment of 
such use of other grains, includ- 
ing limitation to 24 hours run a 
month in the manufacture of al- 
cohol and a cut in beer production 
to 70% of the 1945 level. 


5. Restriction on the purchase 
of grain and grain products by 
livestock feeders to amounts de- 
signed to limit the weight of hogs 
ana cattle and the numbers of 
poultry. 


6. Limitation of the use of grain 
by mixed-feed manufacturers to 
80% of the 1945 use. 


7. A similar 80% limitation on 
the use of corn or sorgum grain 
in syrups, etc. The United States 
production problem differs from 
the British in that it requires an 
extensive change from agricul- 
tural policy established to meet 
wartime demand, instead of a fur- 
ther development along wartime 
lines as in the case of Great Brit- 
ain. The measures. recently 
adopted for diverting grains into 
human consumption and for cut- 
ting down consumption by live- 
stock are only now beginning to 
have their full effect. 





ization, President Truman stated 


dent, 


but in all parts of the world and 
for a long time to come.’ The 
President’s message was read in 
his absence by Secretary of Agri 
culture Anderson, who was named 
permanent Chairman of the Con 
ference — Herbert Hoover, who 
addressed the meeting urged the 
creation by September 1 of a 
broad international food adminis-~ 
tration to speed production and 
guide distribution of supplies—the 
agency to be created “under the 
auspices of the United Nations 
Security Council or better still 
under your committee.” President 
Truman in his message had the 
following to say in part: 

Any step toward feeding the 
world’s families better and mak-— 
ing the fullest use of the products 
of farms and fisheries is a step 
toward wining and securing the 
peace. Food touches everyone in 
the world more directly and more 
keenly than most boundary set- 
tlements and other primarily po- 
litical actions that are often local 
or regional in their effects. 


It is not necessary in a mes- 
sage to this group to go into the 
details of the serious food situa-— 


tion. Everyone realizes now that 
the world-wide scarcity of cereals 
cannot be completely overcome 
with the 1946 harvest; that defi- 
cits in livestocks products will 
continue for a long time. 





President Truman Says Steps Toward Feeding 
World’s Families ls Step Toward Winning Peace 


In a message welcoming the delegates to the meeting at Wash- 
ingtom on May 20; of the United Nations Food and Agriculture organ- 


that “in meeting at this critical 


period you have heavy responsibilities and great opportunities. What 
this conference accomplishes or fails to accomplish,” said the Presi- 
“makes its mark not only 


in the areas where people are 





nungry as the aftermath of wai® 





The remaining weeks before 
the 1946 grain harvest in the 
Northern Hemisphere are espe- 
cially critical and the United Na— 
tions and other countries in a 
position to help must continue and 
heighten their efforts. 

In this country we have raised 
progressively our export program 
as world needs became more ur— 
gent, reducing progressively at 
the same time our own consump— 
tion of wheat. In this wheat mar— 
keting year we already have 
shipped more than 300,000,000 
bushels of wheat, which is close 
to 40% of the total world exports 
of wheat. Our export program 
covering 400,000,000 bushels of 
wheat for the entire marketing 
years represents about a third of 
our total production from the 1945 
crop. 

The people of this country have 
shown an admirable willingness 
to do their share in the great 
humanitarian task of preventing 
famine in other lands. 

During the war we have learned 
valuable lessons in cooperation 
with the rest of the world. What 
the people of this country have 
done is ample evidence that they 
recognize the necessity for pro- 
gressive and effective action in 
achieving for the world freedom 
from want, that they are con-— 
scious of the world’s needs and 
are ready to cooperate in a pro- 
gram to meet them. f 





» .;summary of latest news -develop- 


~*~ dustry, on May 27 stated in par 
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Steel Production Shows 


Further Decline— 


General Revision of Existing Orders Underway 


Prospects of the coal miners going back to work next Monday 
were brighter early this week than at any time since the crippling 
walkout took place on April 1, according to “The Iron Age,” national 


metalworking paper. 
‘ mines it is logically expected that 


With the Government having taken over the 


Mr. Lewis will get all or most of 


-what he wants in the way of welfare fund and a wage increase. 
-Whether or not the hurdle of®— 


union organization of supervisory 
employees can be overcome re- 
mains to be seen. “The Iron Age,” 
in its issue of today (May 30), 
further states in part as follows 

“When the coal strike finally 
ends it will take from one week 
to 10 days before an. ample flow 
of coal will reach steel plants 
whose supply has practically dis— 
appeared. A _ step-up in _ steel 
operations should the strike end 
next week, would be small and 
pre-strike output is not expected 
to be reached until at least three 
weeks after the men return to 
the mines. 

“The tonnage of steel ingots 
lost by reason of the coal strike 
to the end of this week amounts 
to about 4,000,000 tons and an 
additional loss will be incurred 
mext week of about 350.000 to 
400,000 tons even if the pits are 
reopened on Monday. If the strike 
is not called off then the steel in— 
dustry will lose close to 1,000,000 
tons of steel production during 
next week. 

“Steel order volume has fallen 
off somewhat in the past week as 
customers find little reason to 
place business until the strike 
issues are settled. There is a gen- 
eral revision of existing orders 
underway on steel mill books with 
cancellations running. high in 
some cases. This situation, how- 
ever, has no significance toward 
the long-term pull. It is merely 
an indication that steel companies 
and their customers alike must 
completely revise their require- 
ments for future production. 

“It is now certain that the total 
steel loss to American industry 
since the first of this year because 
of strikes and slow-downs will 
exceed 12,000,000 tons. The con- 
tinual shutting down and starting 
up of coke ovens, blast furnaces 
and openhearth steel units has so 
upset regular production and 
maintenance schedules that op- 
erators will be finding production 
difficulties for some months to 
come Equally as serious is the 
. ~ continued unbalance in customers’ 
- inventories which will. prevent a 

near-term completion of ~ even 

-drastically revised quotas. nm 

“Another serious aspect of the 
current steel situation is the fail— 

_ ure of some customers to obtain 
steel supplies. greatly needed at a 

' “specific time -because.of the sea- 


«ssenal.character of their ‘business.’’- 


. The American- Iron: .and Steel 
‘ Institute on .May -27.-announced’ 
‘ that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
. operating rate of steel companies 

having 94% of the steel capacity 

of the industry will be 43.6% of 
. capacity for the week beginning 

May 27, compared with 49.2% one 

week ago, 67.7% one month ago 

and 91.0% one year ago. This rep- 
resents a decrease of 5.6 points or 
11.4% from the preceding week. 

The operating rate for the week 

beginning May 27 is equivalent to 

768,400 tons of steel ingots and 

_- castings, compared. to 867,100 tons 
-one week ago, 1,193,100 tons one 
‘ month ago, and 1,666,800 tons one 
- year ago. - . ; 

“Steel” of Cleveland, 


in its 


ments in the metalworking in- 
‘as follows: ' 
_.+“ittle relief is in sight for in- 


dustry even though major strikes 
are settled shortly. The .country 


‘is facing a wave of small strikes 
“which will prove as effective in 
‘ slowing ‘down output as the steel 
, Strike, the coal strike and the 
- railroad strike. , 

“The Department. of Labor: is 


— 





strike at the.rate of about 200 per 


week, and this is expected to 
mount to about 250 per week in 


the near future. Since there is a 
minimum ‘cooling-off’ period of 
30 days, following filing of intent 
to strike, this mounting volume 


indicates serious tie-ups later this 


summer. 


“The chief result of these small- 
er disturbances will be a jam in 
supplies of component parts. 
There is a serious shortage in 
nonferrous metals, which trans- 
lates itself into shortage of wire 


for motors, for example, which are 


needed for all electrical appli- 
ances, as well as for automobiles 
and trucks. Wire shortages have 
already caused reduction in auto 
assembly schedules—but this is 
the steel wire used for upholstery 
springs. Further slow-downs of 
auto assembly lines are in pros- 
vect within the next few days un- 
less supplies of upholstery wire 
can be increased. 


“This now seems impossible, 
with steel output declining at al- 
most all points. The two-week 
breather in the coal industry has 
caused little or no increase in 
shipments of coal to the mills. 
Consumers are living primarily on 
inventories and there will have to 
be a commensurate shutdown 
later on to rebuild inventories. 

“In spite of various uncertain- 
ties sellers allocating production 
on a quarterly basis are begin- 
ning to announce quotas for third 
quarter. Indications are that sheet 
producers will be six to eight 
weeks behind schedule on an av- 
erage, with a result that new al- 


Allocations of other than light flat 
products, with few exceptions, 
will be even less, as production 
during the coal strike has not 
been as well sustained. 


“While sheet demand continues 
far in excess of production, con- 
sumers in many instances are re- 
vising their programs downward 
because of inability. not only. to 
get sheets in quantity desired but 
other materials and components as 
well. Perhaps greatest and most 
consistent pressure is for narrow 
strip, with producers reporting es- 
pecially active shopping for. this 
material. 

‘Excessive. ..pressure . is . also 
noted in small -carbon. bars -_and 
flats, applying to both hot-rolled 
and cold-drawn. Virtually -noth- 
ing is available in.small sizes for 


to a heavy carryover at the end. 
Even in larger sizes of hot-rolled 
carbon bars not much tonnage is 
to be had before November or 
December, although in larger sizes 
of cold-drawn some promises are 


and in hot-rolled alloy bars, all 


and August. 
“Construction demand is active, 


heavy inquiry is received, in face 
of declining -plain material pro- 


der regulation, are coming out in 
above appropriations, 


awards. 


bid in some _ instances, 


is heavy. 


time before anything 1 
conditions are restored 





‘now receiving notices of-intent te 





locations will be relatively small. 


this year-and all indications point 


being made for late third quarter 


sizes, promises fall mainly in July 


in spite of CPA regulations, and 


duction. Public projects, not. un- 


volume, but many bids are far 
in _many 
case resulting in postponement of 
Fabricators are slow to 
except 
where they are assured of deliv- 
eries. . Reinforcing material is in 
snort.supply as available steel for 
this purpose is usually only off- 
heat stel and discards. Demand 


“Raw material supply, pig iron, 
scrap and coke, is far below needs: 
and probably will be for some 
ike normal 
. Reduced 


steel production has: not lessened 


demand for scrap, as melters seek 
to obtain all possible tonnages, at 
whatever cost, for use when steel- 
making is resumed. 

“Effect of the coal strike on 
blast furnaces is exemplified in 
the reduced tonnage of iron ore 
consumed in April. The Lake 
Superior Iron Ore Association re- 
ports April consumption of that 
ore at 4,768,718 gross tons, com- 
pared with 6,021,018 tons in 
March. For four months total ore 
consumed totaled 16,257,163 tons, 
against 27,076,751 tons used in 
the comparable period in 1945. 
Stocks at furnaces and on Lake 
Erie docks May 1 were 23,078,- 
980 tons, compared with 16,428,- 
765 tons at the same date last 
year.” 


Eisenhower Returns 
From Pacific Tour 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
United States Army Chief of Staff, 
returned to San Francisco on May 
18 after his inspection trip of the 
Pacific regions. With his arrival 
in Nanking, China, on May 9, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower made a statement 
tending to answer, indirectly. 
criticism of Chinese Communists 
who have been urging that Amer- 
ican forces get out of China and 
stop transporting Chinese Gov- 
ernment troops to the Manchurian 
fighting area. General Eisenhower 
declared, according to Associated 
Press advices, that the American 
Army’s sole aim in China is “to 
promote the growth of friend- 
ship,” which he described as “the 
basis of all peaceful international 
relations.” 

After lunching with Generalis- 
Simo and Madam Chiang Kai- 
shek, the General boarded his 
plane for Tokyo to obtain infor- 
mation on the Pacific Island hop- 
ping tactics. He made a statement 
to a news conference there on 
May 11 in which he repeated 
previous assertions that the worlc 
cannot stand another war, and 
declared: that it was imperative 
that the United Nations solve 
problems which in the past have 
led to war. General Eisenhower 
said, according to the Associated 
Press, that the entire problem of 
bases in the Pacific for the United 
States is dependent on the extent 
to which the U. N. succeeds as a 
preserver of peace. 


General Eisenhower made an 
unexpected call .at Hilo, Hawaii 
on May 16, when he landed at the 
Hilo Army Airport in his plane 
Sunflower HU after a 14-hour flight 
from. Wake Island, it was stated 
in a wireless message from Hilo 
to the New York “Times,” which 
reported -that he returned to that 
territory. 

From San Francisco the “Times” 
on May 18 stated that the General. 
arriving. at Hamilton Field today 
ton -his way to ‘Washington, re- 
ported that “morale is_ fine” 
among Pacific occupation and gar- 
rison troops. Efficiency of the 
Army there was picking up, the 
General said, adding: 
“We have passed the low point.” 





Lend-Lease Accounting 
Functions. Put 


Under Treasury 

On May 17 President Truman 
transferred lend-lease accounting 
functions from the State to the 
Treasury -Department, effective 
June 1, it was learned from Asso- 
ciated Press advices from Wash- 
ington published in the New York 
“Sun,” which further reported: 

“In .an.. Executive Order; the 
President. made. it-clear that the 
State Department -will. continue 
to administer all other lend-lease 
functions now under its jurisdic- 
tion. 

“Under: the new arrangement 
the. State. Department will -pro- 
vide the Treasury with -certifiedt 
copies. of all. agreements: relating 
to lend-lease settlements and al! 


Price Index 


Average retail prices reached 


1939, the month before the begin- 


ning of the war. 


“The food bill for moderate—in 

come city families rose 0.4% dur 

ing the month after having 
dropped 1.3% between mid—De. 
cember and mid-February. The 
average price of sugar increasea 
almost 5% following early Febru 

ary ceiling price adjustments by 
OPA to insure the continuation 
of large imports. Fresh fruit and 
vegetable prices rose 1.7% as 
higher prices were reported for 
cabbage, lettuce, onions, and 
potatoes. Spinach dropped season 

ally 14%. Cheese and peanut 
butter prices continued to edge 
upward by 2.3% and 1.4%, 
respectively. 

“Clothing costs increased 1.7% 
between mid-February and mid- 
March and are now 52.6% higher 
than in August 1939. Supplies of 
medium and inexpensive quality 
apparel continued low, although 
retailers in most cities indicated 
that they had received some ship- 
ments of preticketed garments 
during the month. Higher clothing 
costs were reported for men’s 
wool suits, work clothing, busi 
ness shirts, pajamas, and socks. 
Rayon and cotton dresses, manu- 


program to 


dresses, cotton nightgowns, 


stockings by nylon hosiery when- 


disappearance of lower 


gloves. 
shoe prices. 


0.1% 
1946, the first increase since De- 


where an increase of 0.5% 


and March 1946. 


ton, Chicago, and Manchester. 


“<The cost of 
goods and services increased 0.2% 


maximum charges resulted in in- 
creased prices for laundry serv. 


advanced in Seattle.” 








Assistant Secretary of the Ex 
change. Mr. Peterson; who is 3 








[other documents’ affecting lend- 
lease accounting records.” © P 








Exchange: Fnstitute. 


factured under the Government’s 
increase stocks of 
lower priced garments, appeared 
in sufficient quantities in some 
cities to lower the cost of these 
articles. However, percale house-— 
and 
women’s underwear costs were 
higher in mid—March than in mid- 
February. Hosiery and gloves also 
cost more this spring, due to the 
replacement of women’s rayon 


ever obtainable, and the continued 
priced 
A moderate but wide- 
spread advance also occurred in 


“Residential rents increased 
during the first quarter of 


cember 1944. Rents edged upward 
in eight of the 16 cities surveyed 
in March decreased slightly in 3 
cities, and showed no- change. in 
the remainder. The largest change 
in rental bills occurred in Atlanta 
was 
reported between September 1945" 


“Rate reductions lowered the. 
average cost of gas to domestic |. 
consumers in San Francisco and of 
electricity to consumers in Bos-— 


miscellaneous 


ices in Buffalo, Richmond, and 
Philadelphia. Charges for motion 
picture admissions, hair cuts and 
beauty shop services were higher 
in a few cities. Newspaper prices 


Peterson Asst. Secy. NYSE 

Edwin B. Peterson, an employee 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
in the Office of the. Secretary 
since 1933, has been appointed 


years old, joined the employ of 
the Exchange in.1933 as a page 
|boy. He was «graduated from 
Alexander Hamilton High Schoo! 
|as well as the: New. Yerk Stock 


Labor Department’s Consumers’ Retail 


a new postwar peak in mid-Marca 


according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department 
of Labor in a report issued on May 1. With higher prices for 1..0st 
principal items in the family budget, the consumers’ price index au- 
vanced 0.5% between Feb. 15 and March 15 to 130.2% of the 1935-.9 
average, said the report which continued: 

“The consumers’ price index i:@ 
now 32.0% higher than in August 





Inflation in Farm — 
Land Prices Serious 


The inflationary situation in 
farm real estate is becoming seri- 
ous, according to C., W. Bauley, 
Vice-President of the mericun 
Bankers Association and Chair- 
man of its Agricultural 'Commis- 
sion, who is also President of ue 
First National Bank, Clarksvile, 
Tenn., in a letter to secretaries of 
State bankers associations on May 
6. In making this known, 1ie 
ABA said: 


“On the basis of March 1,, 1946, 
figures from the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of thé United 
States Department of Agricuiture, 
average farm land prices in. con- 
tinental United States are now. up 
71% of the pre-World War Il 
1935-1939 average. This increase 
compares with a 70% rise: from 
the pre-World War I 1912-1914 
average to the 1920 inflation peak 
which followed World~-War I. 


“More than one-quarter of the 
increase during the present period 
of inflation has occurred’ dur ng 
the past year, and the inflationary 
situation has become especially 
pronounced during recent 
months,” Mr. Bailey states. --He 
adds: , 


“It is interesting to. note. that 
farm land prices have more than 
doubled in Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, 
Colorado, Indiana, Nerth and 
South Carolina, and, Wyoming 
since the beginning of World, War 
II. Other States in which average 
values have nearly doubled are: 
Montana, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Georgia, Ohio, and Michigan, 
“Sales of farms have continued 
at high level during the past year, 
and the number of farms resold 
after a limited period of owrer- 
ship has increased. This means 
speculation in farm land. In- 
ereased prices and activity in the 
farm real estate market have ap- 
parently influenced banks to in- 
crease their interest in, making 
farm mortgage loans. Under these 
circumstanees the Agricultural 
Commission has _ stressed the im- 
portance to country banks of de- 
veloping sound and helpful farm 
lending methods. Your attention 
-is again called to the attached 
statement by the Commiss'o, 
‘Principles of Farm Mortgage Fi- 
nancing.’ 
“Bankers have a big respons'- 
bility in the present situation to: 
1. Advise those who are likely to 
make one purchase of a farm in a 
lifetime to go slow; 2,.Discourage 
borrowing to speculate in farm 





Medical care — eae an laid; 3.-Encourage farmer re 
hospital rates, advanc in 1 wardbody..ts ar UM Satie ; 
cities, Upward adjustments in| 4. ona tc cove g 


Bonds and to save in/other wavs 
to fight inflation now; 4. Help 
veterans by giving them, pract'cal 
information about the Hazards in- 
herent in excessive farm’ ‘land 
prices.” 5, OJ- 48 





t 


House Approves WNESCO 

Ameriean. participatid fi? in the 
United -Nations itational, 
Scientific and Cultural ‘Organiza- 
tion won House approval“on May 
23 in a bill passed by’ 2264 th*41 
roll call vote. Associated. Press iad- 
vices May 23 from “Washington, 
pointed out: that “plans © for 
UNESCO had been dfawhup at a 
United Nations conference ‘in Lon- 
\ don in November, 1945 ‘Fiie p:r- 
pose ascribed to it is the! promo- 
tion of world peace andi harmony 
by encouragement. of interest in 
educational and cultural matters. 
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Gost Accountants to Hold Annual Meeting Stalin Unable to Help ‘Truman Urges Nation to “Work and Work” to 
Help U. S. Become Leader of World in Peace 


In an admonition to the country to “Work, work, work,” Presi- 
dent Truman on May 20, at Liberty Mo., where he had gone to re- 
ceive an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from William Jewell 


~~-The 27th International Cost Conference of the National Associa- 

tion of Cost Accountants will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in-New York City, June 17, 18 and i9, 1945. with a pre-Conference 
reception for members on Sunday afternoon, June 16. 

All technical sessions, business meetings, exhibits of accounting 
equipment, and general social events will take p!ace within the hotel 
and~following the close of the Conference technical sessions on 
Wednesday, chapter officers and directors will meet for luncheon and 
an afternoon of discussion of chapter problems. 

_~ The feature of this Conference will be the annual dinner which 
will be held in the Grand Ballrcom of the hotel on Tuesday evening, 
June.18. This occasion includes the ceremony of induction of the 
newly-elected officers and directors of the Association and the 
presentation of the trophies and banners to the winning chapters in 
the Stevenson Trophy Competition. 

Upon completion of the business of the Conference the members 
and their guests will be entertained by a group of top-flight stars of 
the stage and radio. 


The schedule for the technical sessions will be as follows: 


First Session — Monday Morning, June 17 


H. G..Crockett, McKinsey & Co., New York, N. Y., Chairman. 
Influence of Volume on Costs and Prices—Speaker to be an- 
nounced. 
Helping the Sales Executive—Williuam E. Jones, Vice-President 
« in Charge of Sales, The Scranton Lace Co., New York, N. Y. 


Second Session — Monday Afternoon, June 17 


Increasing the Industrial Accountant’s Value 
Stuart D. MacLaren, Heywoed-Wakefield Co., Gardner, 

chusetts, Chairman. 

Program for Improving Performance—Percy L. Proctor, Vice- 
President, Titeflex Metal Hose Co., Newark, N. J. 

Training People for the Job—Hugh J. Phillips, Jr., Director of 
Organization Planning, United States Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Making the Figures Talk—Frank Wallace, Principal, McKinsey 
& Co., New York, N. Y. 


Massa- 


Third Session — Tuesday Morning, June 18 
Putting Cost Accounting to Work 


Edward J. Hanley, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa., 
Chairman. 
For Cost Control—Verne Breitenbucher, Manager, Cost Depart- 
ment, Lockheed Aircrafi Corp., Burbank, Calif. 


Pencil Co., New York, N. Y. 


Fourth Session — Tuesday Afternoon, June 18 
Putting Cost Accounting to Work (Continued) 
William H. Franklin, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., Chairman. 
For Profit Determination and Inventory Valuation—Herbert T. 
McAnly, Partner, Ernst & Ernst, Chicago III. 
To Answer the $64 Questions—Herman C. Heiser, Controller, 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fifth Session — Wednesday Morning, June 19 
James J. Hastings, James J. Hastings & Co., Newark, N. J., Chairman. 
Long-Term Profit Planning—Speaker to be announced. 
Explaining Profits to Employees—Speaker to be announced. 


The various committees on arrangements will comprise the fol- 
lowing: 


Conference Committee—George L. Nohe, O. F. Taylor & Co., 
New York, N. Y., Chairman; Ernest A. Davis, Pitney-Bowes, Inc.. 
Stamford, Conn.; Marshali Granger, Alexander Grant & Co.. New 
York, N. Y.; George E. Hallett, Tung-Sol Lamp Works, Inc., Newark, 
N. J.; Milton Hudders, Recording & Statistical Corp., New York, N. Y.: 
Clarence Theders, Comptometer Co., Boston, Mass.; Charles W. 
Tucker, Childs Co., New York, N. Y. 


Technical Program Committee-—H. G. Crockett. McKinsey & Co., 
New York, N. Y., Chairman; William H. Franklin, Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Ill.; James J. Hastings, James J. Hastings & Co.. Newark. 
N. J.; Edward J. Hanley, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Co.., Brackenridge, 
Pa.; Stuart D. MacLaren, Heywood-Wakefield Co., Gardner. Mass. 


Publicity Committee—J..S. Seidman, Seidman & Seidman, New 
York, N. Y., Chairman; Henry G. Beeny, Yardley of London, Inc.. 
Union City, N. J.; David B. Caminez, Hyatt Bearings Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Harrison, N. J.; William R. Donaldson, New York. 
N. Y.; Russell C. Flood, A. Schrader’s Son, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Raymond 
G. Harrington, Ryan & Harrington, New York, N. Y.: John A. Lacev 
International Cigar Machinery Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ira S. Wilson. 
Halliwell, Inc., New York, N. Y. 





the measure. Associated Press ad- 
vices from Washington May 21 
said: 


Postal Pay Increase 
Bill Signed 


In Grain Relief Plan 


After President Truman had re- 
vealed on May 
| been in touch with Prime Minister 
Stalin to appeal for Russian aid 
in sending relief food supplies to 
the famine-stricke: areas of the 
| world, it was announced from 


| Moscow on May 22, according to | 


Associated Press advices from 
|there and from London, 
|Premier Stalin regretted an in- 


ability to join in helping to relieve 


| the crisis as the Soviet Union was | 


‘already pledged to ship que tities 


of foodstuffs to “France and other | 
that the United | 
| States Presidents plea had come | 
|in the middle of May after assign- 


' 


| countries”, and 


| ments of exportable grain and 
other foods had been made and 
“when the resources of the Soviet 
Union are already being ex- 
| hausted.” Mr. Truman had also 
expressed to the Russian Premier 
the hope that Russia could co- 
ordinate 
grain exporting nations, to obtain 
better utilization of the world-re- 
serves. 

The following 


broadcast of a Tass dispatch as 
recorded in London: 
“Stalin in his answer to the 


address the Soviet Union on the 


did it instead in the middle of 
May, after the Soviet Union had 
already assigned a certain quan- 
tity of foodstuffs to France and 
other countries and when the re- 





: | 
For Cost Reduction—L. Clayton Hill, Works Manager, Eagle | 


| the work of the Soviet Union with 
other countries exporting grain is | 
| concerned, Premier Stalin informs 
| President Truman the Soviet Gov- 


| Committee 


| Maine), 


A- bill to increase the pay of 
regular postal employees by $400 
a year, on which action was com- 
pleted with Senate passage on 
May 10 was sent to the White 
House, and received President 
Truman’s signature on May 21: it 
affects about 400,000 workers. All 
increases are retroactive to Jan. 1. 
1946, and the total cost is esti- 
mated at approximately $160,000,- 
000: yearly. Fourth-class_post- 
masters do not get the $400 raise, 
but will receive a 20% increase, 
the Associated Press reported in 
its dispatch from Washington. 
Part-time workers will receive an 

dnggease of 20 cents hourly under 





Postal workers received a $400 | 
yearly increase July 1, 1945. Sup- 
porters of the newly signed legis- 
lation said, however, that it was | 


required to make up for added 
living costs and a reduction since 
last July in the number of hours 
worked by most employees. The 
cut in hours eliminated overtime 
pay received by many. 

Under the legislation, it 
stated pay increases are not ap- 
plicable to skilled trade; em- 


ployees of the mail equipment 


shops, jobs cleaners in first and | 
second class postoffices, and em- |are reported to be confident that | addition 
ployees who are paid on a fee or|no action will be taken by the| (Form 2972) and one parcel post | 


contract basis. 


sources of the Soviet Union are 
already being exhausted. 
“As far as the coordination of 


ernment has no objection in prin- 


iciple to this proposal but that it 
| will 
| study.” 


require, however, a special 


St. Lawrence Bill Deferred 


The Senate Foreign Relations 
deferred action on 
May 22 on legislation to authorize 


|eonstruction of the St. Lawrence 


seaway and power project be 


| cause of the filing of a dissenting 


report by Senator White (R. 
according to Washington 
Associated Press advices. Mr. 
White’s was the negative vote in 
a 3 to 1 approval of the measure 
rendered by a Foreign Relations 
subcommittee on May 2, which 
after hearing testimony for three 
weeks, disagreed for the most 
part with claims of opponents that 
the development would harm 
railroads, port cities, coal inter 
ests and lake carriers. 

The May 2 report defended le 
gality of the proposed legislation, 


based on an agreement between | 


the United States and Canada, as 
serting that there was no need, as 
opponents had argued, to handle 
it as a treaty. It went on to de 
clare that the seaway would re 
sult in “considerable savings” in 


transportation facilities and that | 


port cities and coal interests 


' would not be harmed to the ex 


tent contended. The Associated 


| Press added: 


Construction cost of the seaway | 
|and its power project is estimated 


at $619,500,000. Of this amount, 


$132,672,000, respectively, 


mated cost at $455,086,000. 
An estimated 2,200,000 horse 


power site in the international 


|rapids area. New York and Can 


ada will share equally in the pro 
duction. 
Opponents 


of the 


present Congress. 


16 that he had | 


its actions with other | 





above question three months ago, | 
when the Soviet Union could have | 
done something in this respect, but | 


| College, declared that: 


“That is all we need now to create the greatest age in the history 


|of the world—simply work, work, 
our® 


‘Names Group to Study 


and 
lecally, nation 


ing of our neighbors 
neighbors needs, 


|ally, and internationally.” 
that | 


The President preceded the 


| above remarks by saying: 


“You know this school has a 
wonderful motto: ‘Trust in God 
and work.’ We must trust in God 
always. If we are going to be a 
success at anything, we must 
work. One of the admonitions 


| which it was my duty to give to 


the country on V-E Day was in 
just three words: ‘Work, work, 
work.” That same admonition was 
given to the country on V-J Day. 
I wish the country would listen 


'to that admonition today.” 


In his further remarks, the 
President, according to Associated 
Press accounts from Liberty, said: 

“You know, great stress is laid 


upon leadership on days such as 
is an excerpt) 
from the text of the Moscow | 


this, and all these young people 
who are graduating today and 
who are just starting out in the 


| world are impressed with leader 
'ship. Let me tell you a secret. 
message of President Truman ex- | 
pressed his regret Truman did not | 


Leadership isn’t worth very much 
unless there are a few workers 
and followers. What we need now, 
more than captains and quarter 
backs, particularly Monday morn 
ing quarterbacks, are people who 
are willing to work for the things 
which they claim that they are 
for. 

“There isn’t a_ single great 
newspaper in the United States 
that could operate if it didn’t have 
these workmen down here in 
front of me today to do the work. 
They can’t all be managing edi 
tors. They can’t all be top notch 
columnists to tell the President 


what he ought to do. Somebody | ' : : 
hg Feehan 4 | efficiently as possible in the in- 


has to sit in the front row and 
do the work. 


“Now, that is true in Congress. 


That is true on the farm. That is | 
is | 


true in the coal mines. That 
true on the railroads. That is true 
in the automobile factories. That 
is true in the mills and every 


_thing else that makes this country 
great. We have a society which is | 


organized, and when one cog in 
that organization gives out, the 
whole structure begins to shake 
loose. 


let me urge upon you—get in line, 
get on the team. do a little work 
help make the United States what 
it must be from now on, the leader 
of the world in peace, as it was 
the leader of the world in war. 

“T urge you to become good 
workers in the ranks. Of course 
we need leadership, and we will 
develop the leadership which we 
need but let us develop a few 
good followers. 

“Thank you.” 

The President left Washington 
by plane on May 18 for Missouri, 


-and was back in Washington on 


May 20; his trip included a visit 
with his mother, Mrs. Martha E 
Truman, at her Grandview, Mo., 
home. 


Parcel Post 
to the Netherlands 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced on May 14 that ordinary 


| (unregistered and uninsured) par- 
'cel post packages addressed for 
the United States and Canada | 
have already expended $1,742,000 | 
and 
'leaving the total remaining esti 


delivery in the Netherlands are no 
longer limited to “gift” parcels. 
Parcels for the Netherlands may 
not exceed 11 pounds in weight 


‘per package, and not more than 
|one parcel per week may be sent 


_ | power will be generated at the) 
is | 


by or on behalf of the same per- 
son or concern to or for the same 
addressee. Parcels for the Nether- 


‘lands must, hereafter, it is added 
be accompanied by three customs 
legislation | 


declaration tags (Form 2966), in 
to one dispatch note 


sticker (Form 2922). 


and a normal, decent, understand- 





Fed. Tax Procedure 


The organization of a committee 
of prominent authorities in the 
tax field to work with Govern- 
ment revenue officials in making 
a comprehensive study of Federal 
tax procedure was announced on 
May 2 by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Vinson. 

Designated to serve on this ad- 
visory committee said the an- 
nouncement are the following: 


Samuel! QO. Clark, Jr., Washing- 
ton, D. C., attormey and former 
Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the Tax Division of the 
Department of Justice; George E. 
Cleary, attorney, New York City; 
Arthur H. Kent, attorney, San 
Francisco, California; Charles L. 
B. Lowndes, Professor of Law, 
Duke University, Durham, N. C.; 
Randolph E. Paul, Washington, 
D. C., attorney and Executive 
Assistant to the President, and 
Edward S. Reid, attorney, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

The Treasury Department ad- 
vices also said: 

“The overall objective of the 
Committee’s study is to develop 
recommendations for improve- 
ments in the existing machinery 
for the judicial review of tax de- 
terminations of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. It is hoped 
that such recommendations will 
lead to changes which will enable 





litigation in the tax field to be 
conducted as expeditiously and 
terests of tax practitioners, the 
Treasury and the courts. 

“The study will also include an 
examination of the extent to 
which existing defects in proce- 
dure contribute to. present tax 
litigation, with a view to suggest- 
ing changes designed to reduce 
the volume of such litigation. 

“It is believed that the study 
will be of assistance to the Con- 
gress in considering problems in 





erat | the tax field.” 
Now, let me urge upon you —| 


Wail Street Airplane 
Accident-Statemen! by 
Bank of Manhattan 


Incident to the aeroplane acci- 
dent in the Wall Street district, 
on May 20 it is pointed out by the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company 
that many of the papers spoke of 
the building involved as the 
“Manhattan Building owned by 
Bank of the Manhattan Company.” 
So that similar errors may not 
occur in the future, the bank 
presents the facts as follows: 

“The Forty Wall Street Corpo- 
ration owns the building at 40 Wall 
Street and the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company has no financial 
interest in that corporation or the 
building whatsoever. Part of the 
land on which the building stands 
is owned by the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company and is leased 
to the Forty Wall Street Corpora- 
tion under a long term lease and 
the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany has taken back a long term 
lease from the Forty Wall Street 
Corporation for the space it oc- 
cupies as banking quarters.” 

The accident to the plane which 
crashed into the 58th story of the 
building, resulted in the death of 
all 5 of the plane’s occupants. No 
one in the building at the time of 
the accident (at 8:10 p.m.) was 
‘injured. 
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From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


(Continued from first page) 


It is downright silly for the) 
newspapers to be headlining and 
the radio commentators to be de- 
claiming that John L. Lewis is 
the most powerful man in the 
world, that he can paralyze our 
country. Before the New Deal, 
the coal operators, rightly or 
wrongly, beat Lewis to a frazzle 
in every major dispute they had 
with him. Lewis called the strikes. 
The operators continued to oper- 
ate. They employed company 
gunmen, it is a fact. They had 
the assistance of the State police. 
There were many bloody battles. 

When our hearts began to bleed 
for the rights of labor the so- 
called Senate Liberties Commit- 
tee, managed by Senator Bob La- 
Follette, paraded all sorts of stuff 
about how brutal these company 
guards and State police were. 
This committee alleged that the 
guards and police were not con- 
tent with preserving order but 
that they provoked disorder. Un- 
doubtedly they did in many in- 
stances but most of the bloodshed 
occurred when strikers were at- 
tacking workers or the mine 
property. A few months ago a 
couple of strikers were killed by 
train guards on a belt line rail- 
road out in the Chicago area. A 
hue and cry went up from the so- 
called liberal press. But the fact 
remains that the strikers were at- 
tacking the train which 
manned by guards. It is a pretty 
safe bet that in the meanest com- 
munities, a striker who goes home 
and abides by the law himself 
will not get hurt. 

What we have been permitting 
in recent years, apparently by 
common consent, is picket lines 
to forcibly prevent workers from 
entering a plant. 

Your correspondent has been 
hearing for several years now that 
the coal miners absolutely will 
not work unless they get word 
from Lewis. “No contract, no 
work,’ we are told is their slo- 
gan. It is strange that he should 
have such a hold as this when in 
1940 he could not get a single one 
of them to vote for Willkie, and 
in 1944, after years of propagan- 
dizing, a single one to vote for 
Dewey, or in either’ instance 
against Roosevelt. 

We should just for once like to 
see the Government send troops 
or other formidable law enforce- 
ment agents into the mining areas, 
not to force men to work, but 
simply to insure that any man 
who wants to work is permitted 
to. do so. Just keep in mind that 
in this union which Lewis’ every 
word is supposed to be law, that 
he has to have a check-off to col- 
lect the dues. Keep in mind that 
the dues check-off is essential to 
many of these other unions whose 
members are supposed to be 100% 
loyal and disciplined. 

The plain fact is that men in 
the mass are like cattle. Just 
consider how difficult it is for 
five men to make a bargain and 
keep together without one or two 
thinking he can steal a march 
and breaking away. Apply this 
knowledge of human nature to 
1,000 or 50,000 or 100,000 men. 
Union leaders will tell you pri- 
vately that they have to depend 
upon force and violence to keep 
their ranks. In the interest of the 
workers it shouldn’t be this way. 
But it is. 


The rail ranks were beginning 
to break before Mr. Truman made 
his radio speech; they were break- 
ing seriously in the hours imme- 
diately following. It is a fact, too, 
that the rail officials were mak- 
ing no serious effort to operate 
the trains until Mr. Truman 
spoke. There seems to have been 
considerable disposition of late 
on the part of management to let 
public opinion boil up against 
organized labor. But they should 


was 


ne Usiicias uysteria over the rail 
strike. For example, Mr. Tru- 
man’s proposal would provide 
that no seized plant could keep 
any earnings while in Govern- 
ment custody. The coal from the 
mines would be taken without the 
operators or the owners receiving 
a red cent. 

In the much debated Case 
“anti-labor” bill there is scarcely 
more than one worthwhile pro- 
vision: that holding the unions 
responsible for their contracts. 
There is a provision for a 60- 
day cooling off period instead of 
the present 30 days in the Smith- 
Connally Act. This means that a 
flock of unions would automati- 
cally file their 60-day notice im- 
mediately the bill became a law. 
in the great game of arbitration 
the union usually asks for 30 cents 
when it expects 15 cents. Arbitra- 
tion invariably works against the 
employer which is to say he in- 
variably has to pay half of what 
is asked for, and the unions so 
gauge their demands. The rail 
strike which broke down the so- 
called perfect machinery for the 
handling of labor disputes, came 
because two rail leaders were try- 
ing to raid three rival unions. But 





this perfect machinery always 
cost the railroads money. 


Shas. Dewey Favors 
British Loan 


Charles S. Dewey, Vice-Presi 
dent of the Chase National Bank 
9 New York and formerly a 
member of Congress, appeared on 
May 23 before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, of 
which he was a member for two 
years, to advocate passage of the 
proposed legislation to lend Brit 
ain $3,750,000,000. Asserting that 
the loan would “arrest the world 





wide movement toward State 
controlled trading,’ Mr. Dewey, 
according to Associated Press 


Washington advices, declared that 
the credit would help Great Brit 
1in and affiliated trading nations 
back toward the free enterprise 
3ystem pursued by the United 
States. To deny the loan, he con 
tinued, would incline toward 
State-control systems such as 
Russia’s. “I do not believe,’ the 
former Congressman said in his 
prepared statement, “that this 
country can live alone, a free en 
terprise State, in a world of State 
controlled economies. I feel sure 
that no matter what may be the 
volitical color of the administra 
tion, it would be forced to make 
foreign treaty arrangements in 
contradiction to our concept of 
free competitive enterprise.” 





Stanton Minister to Siam 

The appointment by President 
Truman of Edwin Stanton of Cal 
iformia to be Minister to Siam was 
confirmed by the U. S. Senate on 
April 26. Mr. Stanton, who has 
been Consul General at Van 
couver, B. C., was named to his 
new post by President Truman on 
April 17. As Minister to Siam Mr. 
Stanton succeeds George Atche 
son Jr., who also, said special 
Washington advices to the New 
York “Times,” is the State De 
partment’s chief political adviser 
with Gen. Douglas MacArthur, a 
duty that has prevented him from 
taking up his official residence in 
Siam in the months since he was 
appointed Minister. Mr. Atcheson 
will continue in his advisory post 
under General MacArthur. The 
“Times” advices April 17 added: 

Mr. Stanton is a graduate of the 
University of California and is 45 
years old. He entered the foreign 
service in 1921 and since has spe 











see the danger of this course in 








cialized in Far Eastern affairs. 


i'the Public Debt Act of 1941, in 


Treasury Certificates 


I'o Be Redeemed in Cash 


Secretary of the Treasury Vin 
son announced on May 20 that the 
3% Treasury Bonds of 1946-48, in 
the amount of $1,035,873,400, and 
the 3%% Treasury Bonds of 
1946-49, in the amount of $818, 
627,000, which have been called 
for redemption on June 15, 1946, 
will be redeemed in cash. 

At the same time, the Secretary 
announced the offering, through 
the Federal Reserve Banks, of 
%3% Treasury Certificates of In 
debtedness of Series E-1947, open 
on an exchange basis, par for par, 
to holders of %% Treasury Cer 
tificates of Indebtedness of Series 
E1946, in the amount of $4,799, 
491,000, which will mature on 
June 1, 1946. Since it is planned 
to retire about $2,000,000,000 of 
the maturing certificates on cash 
redemption, subscriptions will be 
received subject to allotment to 
all holders on an equal percent 
age basis, except that subscrip 
tions in amounts up to $25,000 will 
be allotted in full. Cash subscrip 
tions will not be received. The 
Treasury advices also state: 

The certificates now offered 
will be dated June 1, 1946, and 
will bear interest from that date 


at the rate of % of 1% per an 
num, payable semi-annually on 
Dec. 1, 1946, and June 1, 1947. 
They will mature June 1, 1947. 
They will be issued in bearer 
form only, in denominations of 
$1,000, $5,000, $10,000, $100,000 


and $1,000,000. 

Pursuant to the provisions of 
terest upon the certificates now 
offered shall not have any ex 
emption, as such, under Federal 
tax acts now or hereafter enacted. 
The full provisions relating to 
taxability are set forth in the of 
ficial circular released today. 

Subscriptions will be received 
at the Federal Reserve Banks and 
Branches, and at the Treasury De 
partment, Washington, and should 
be accompanied by a like face 
amount of the maturing certifi 
cates. 

The subseription books will 
close at the close of business Wed 
nesday. May 22, except for the 
receipt of subscriptions from 
holders of $25,000 or less of the 
maturing certificates. The sub-— 
scription books will close for the 
receipt of subscriptions of the lat— 
ter class at the close of business 
Friday, May 24. 

Subscriptions addressed to a 
Federal Reserve Bank or Branch 
or to the Treasury Department, 
and placed in the mail before 
midnight of the respective closing 
days, will be considered as hav 
ing been entered before the close 
of the subscription books. 


Second Half Billion 
Allotted for Roads 


The Federal Works Agency an- 
nounced on May 16 allotment of 
the second $500,000,000 of the 
$1,500,000,000 fund authorized un- 
der the Federal-Aid Highway law 
of 1944 to assist the states in de- 
veloping a_  $3,000,000,000 road 
program, a dispatch to the New 
York “Times” from Washington 
stated. It advices also said: 


Under the terms of the law, each 
$500,000,000 has to be apportioned 
as follows: $225,000,000 for the 
Federal-Aid highway system 
$150,000,000 for secondary ' or 
feeder roads; and $125,000,000 for 
the Federal-Aid highway system 
in urban areas. 


For New York State, the allot- 
ments were $10,834,758 for high- 
way, $4,272,294 for secondary 
roads and $18,776,072, for urban, 
or a total of $33,883,124. 

Connecticut received a total of 
$4,768,522, consisting of $1,395,047 
for highway, $765,980 for second- 
ary, and $2,607,496 for urban. 


New Jersey’s apportionment 








was $9,433,928, of which $2,864,310 
was for highway, $1,041,631 for 


(Continued fr 
never since the beginning of the 
world had we been so rich in 
knowledge as we have become in 
the past 30 years; but never was 
this knowledge used so badly. 
Mankind has advanced at so fast 4 
rate that it has ceased to under- 
stand what it has accomplished. 
“Where,” he asked, “has it been 
made absolutely clear that the 
aciual state of science can make 
accessible to mankind all the food, 
work, security and liberty to 
which it aspires? The most that 
has come of our new knowledge 
has been the danger of death, 
misery and unhappiness.” 
Referring to the field of artifi- 
cial radioac.ivity, Dr. Pregel statec 
that the application of neutron 
cadiation to the investigation of 
oiological problems may bring 
notable results. “With its help we 
can follow human animal and 
plant metabolism, and we already 
have today a whole series of new 
facts regarding the absorption and 
secretion of the life-sustaining 
substances. This would apply to 
research on vitamins, hormones. 
and many drugs. 

“We also know,” Dr. Pregel con- 
tinued, “that very often iraces of 
elements such as cobalt or thal- 
lium are a very important factor 
for the raising of plants and crops. 
The amounts necessary of these 
trace elements are so minute that 
it is difficult to prove their ex- 
istence, or to define the amounts 
necessary. With the creation of 
artificially radioactive elemenis 
we have means of applying and 
controlling such trace elements 
and thereby raise the production 
of many food products, a fact 
which is of the greatest impor- 
tance today when one-quarter of 
the population of the world is 
faced wi.h starvation.” 

By way of illustrating the enor- 
mous quantities of energy released 
by nuclear fission, Dr. 
pointed out that the energy that 
could be supplied by 
through fission, 250 
uranium would equal 


tons of 


the same amount of energy as that 


explosion of 17,000 tons of TNT.” 
“French scientists,” 


with atomic energy in the Sahara 
Desert with the purpose of rais- 


oasis. As 
suitable 


land into an 
we have the 


means of which we can 


tic and Antarctic. 


choice of luminous compounds 


a storage plant in which 


content raised.” 


predic.ed, “we can 


material. 


vegetable matter.” 

“We do not have to worry,’ Dr 
Pregel said, 
nence of the uranium supply 
times as much uranium 


we have already exploited.” 





secondary and _— $5,527,987 for 
urban. 








Through 


Pregel 
breaking, 
that pro- 


vided by the 650,000,000 tons of 
coal burned annually in the United 


which could be obtained from the 


Dr. Pregel 
said, ‘‘are considering experiments 


ing ‘io the surface the natural 
water resources which are found 
many hundreds of feet below 


ground, thus converting the waste 
soon as 
material,” 
he stated, ‘““‘we can make available 
huge sources of light and heat by 
se.tle 
such deserted regions as the Arc- 
We could con- 
trol the spectral composition of 
this light through an appropriate 


This artificial sun giving off ligh. 
and heat can be directed towards 
fruits 
may be ripened and their vitamin 


In this manner also Dr. Pregel 
change the 
material properties of inorganic 
matter and produce new and until 
now still unknown compounds of 
In the same way we 
eould use the source for the pro- 
duction of coal and petroleum 
from the organic consti.uents of 


“about the perma- 


There still exis.s about one billion 
in the 
crust of the earth as in the mines 


Dr. Pregel also referred to the 
promising new discovenies being 
made by means of the Batatron 
in experiments wi.h cosmic rays. 
it and the still more 


Sees Revolutionary Changes With Atomic Energy 


om first page) 

powerful apparatus, the Syncthro- 
tron, 300,000,000 volts of electrons 
can be produced. “It is easy to 
visualize what a tremendous ef- 
fect the practical realization of 
these nuclear cooperation proc- 
esses may have, as with their help 
we-can transform almost all of 
what we consider worthless mat- 
ter into a source of nuclear 
energy.” 

“In the light of ihe new age,” 
Dr. Pregel concluded, “we shall 
have to revise our philosophical 
concept of man. He now takes 
his place not as a superman, but 
as a minor god. But knowledge 
alone is not enough. All now de- 
pends on how man will apply it.” 





Plans for Return 


Of War Dead to U. S. 


President Truman signed legis- 
lation on May 16 providing for 
final burial of those Americans 
who lost their lives in World War 
Il on foreign soil. Under the 
measure choice will be given to 
next of kin of having their serv- 
ice dead remain in national ceme- 
teries abroad where they fell or 
having the bodies returned to the 
United States for burial either in 
a private cemetery or in a national 
one restricted to the armed 
forces. In reporting Presidential 
approval of the plan, the Asso- 
ciated Press stated that the Army 
had indicated that the first of the 
returning dead would probably 
reach the United States shortly 
before the first of the year, with 
arrivals totaling about 1,200 
monthly at first, gradually in- 
creasing to Nearly 19,000. 

Of the 77,901 who lost their . 
lives in the first World War, 46,- 
310 were returned to the United 
States. The estimate of those who 
died in World War II is 328,000. 
The present legislation, involving 
a cost of between $195,000,000 and 
$215,000,000, provides for the re- 
turn, if desired by next of kin, of 
the bodies of all military per- 
sonnel, civilians employed by the 
United States Government or at- 
tached to the armed forces — Red 





States for all purposes, “Or an-|Cross workers, war correspond- 
other figure, 2.2 pounds of uranium | ents and others — who died since 
transformed by fission liberates'| September 3, 1939, the date of the 


limited national emergency, ac- 
cording to the Associated Press, 
when added: 


It ineludes, too, all citizens of 
the United States who served in 
the armed forces of any govern- 
ment at war with Germany, Italy 
or Japan and died while in that 
service. 

The War Department will start 
convassing next of kin regarding 
their wishes in the next few 
weeks. 


Hicks Elected President 


American Hotel Assn. 

Leonard Hicks of Chicago, was 
elected President of the American 
Hotel Association at the annual 
-|business conference at Biloxi, 
Miss. recently. Mr. Hicks, Gen- 
eral Manager of Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago, succeeds J. E. Frawley, 
Detroit, who becomes Chairman of 
AHA’s Board of Directors. 


AHA, which represents 5,500 of 
the nation’s leading hotels, elected 
Howard F. Dugan, Vice-President 
of the Hotels Statler Company of 
New York City, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Joseph H. Adams, Man- 
ager of the El Commodoro Hotel, 
Miami, Fla., Second Vice-Presi- 
dent. Also elected at the confer- 
ence was C. J. Mack, General 
.| Manager of the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., as Treasurer. 
.|J. B. Herndon, Managing Director, 
of the Hotel Plaza, New York City, 
was elected Secretary. Mr. Hicks 
entered the hotel business in 1903 
in Chicago, moved to Saratoga, 
N. Y., later returning to Chicago 
where he operated hotels and 
restaurants. He rejoined the Hotel 
Morrison organization in 1931 as 
managing director. 
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_ President and House Take Strike Action 


(Continued from first page) 
sponsibility, as I have accepred it 
in other emergencies. 

Every citizen of this country 
has the right to know what has 
brought about this crisis. It is 
my desire to report to you what 
has already taken place and the 
action that I intend to take. 

Negotiations between the unions 
and the railroad operators start- 
€d in accordance with the Railway 
Labor Act. Twenty unions were 
involved... Eighteen of these un- 
ions agréed to arbitrate the wage 
question, and an award was made. 
Alvanley Johnston, president of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, and A. F. Whitney, 
President of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, refused to ar- 
bitrate he: matter for their un- 
ions and’‘instead took a strike 
vote. An Emergency Board heard 
the case of these two unions and 
recommended the same wage in- 
crease awarded to the other 18 
unions. “Mr. Johnston and Mr. 
Whitney, however, rejected the 
Emergency Board’s recommenda- 
tion in its entirety. 


Cites History of Negotiations 


I began conferring with Mr. 
Whitney and Mr. Johnston as far 
back as Feb. 21, 1946, in order 
that every effort should be made 
to avert a rail strike. When it 
became evident that the parties 
themselves were unable to agree, 
I submitted a compromise propo- 
sition to all the parties involved. 

Negotiations were made consid- 
erably moré difficult by the atti- 
tude of Mr. Whitney and Mr. 
Johnston in refusing my request 
that they meet with the operators 
and the other 18 unions in a joint 
conference in the office of the 
President of the United States. 
They agreed to meet with the op- 
erators but not in the presence of 
the representatives of the other 
unions. Accordingly, three separ- 
ate conferences had to be held in 
the White House. 

The unions had been awarded 
an increase of 16 cents per hour 
and certain changes in rules by 
the arbitration and emergency 
boards. I recommended that they 
aceept the 16-cent increase award- 
ed by the boards, plus 2% cents in 
lieu of rule changes. These rule 
changes had been considered by 
the Emergency Board, which rec- 
ommended that most of them be 
negotiated by the parties. 

After, consideration, this com- 
promise was accepted by the op- 
erators and by 18 of the unions. 
These 18 unions were cooperative. 
They placed the interests of their 
country first. The compromise 
Was rejected by the locomotive 
--~gineers and the trainmen. 

“his offer of an increase of 18% 

*. = per hour was eminently fair. 

---uld have resulted in actually 

r asing the take-home pay of 
‘inion members above the 
ctost take-home pay which 
- gnjoyed during the war. In 
‘on. these two unions .are 
~ 3 the highest paid unions in 
‘-untry. It is also important 
the suggested increase of 
cents was within the wage 
‘zation formula—and this 
ula must be maintained. 


cead of accepting this offer | 
‘4 18 of the unions and the} 


tors, Mr. Johnston and Mr. 

ney chose to reject it and to 

a strike of their unions. I 

ume that these two men know 

> terrible havoc that their deci- 

sion has caused and the even more 

extreme suffering that will result 

i~ the future. It is inconceivable 

that the rank and file of these two 

unions realize the terrifying sit- 

ution created by the action of 
these two men. 


Effects of Strike 
The effects of the rail tie-up 
were felt, immediately by indus- 
try. Lack of fuel, raw materials 
end shipving is bringing about the 
shutdownof hundreds of factories. 
Lack. of;.transportation facilities 


: 


tion. 

Farmers cannot move foods to 
markets. All of you will see your 
iood supplies dwindle, your health 
and satety engandered, your 
streets darkened, your transporta- 
tion facilities broken down. 

The housing program is being 
ziven a severe setback by the in- 
ierruption of shipment of mate- 
rials, 

Utilities must begin conserva- 
tion of fuel immediately. 

Returning veterans will not be 
able to get home. 

Millions of workers will 
thrown out of their jobs. 

The added inflationary pressure 
caused by the drop in production 
cannot be measured. 

While the situation in our coun- 
try is extremely acute, the condi- 
tion in Europe is tragic. Most of 
our friends today in liberated Eu- 
‘ope are receiving less than one- 
third of the average American 
sonsumption of food. We have 
promised to help the starving 

nasses of Asia and Europe, and 
we have been helping them. We 
rave been exerting our utmost ef- 
orts and it is necessary for us to 
nerease our shipments. At this 
ninute 100,000 tons of grain are 
r»eing held up by the strike of 
hese two unions. UNRRA has 12 
ships scheduled to leave from our 
vorts with grain. These ships 
cannot sail because the strike of 
‘hese two unions in keeping the 
“ood from reaching the ports. If 
these ships are held up any longer 
it means that the bread supply of 
{5 million people will be cut off 
within one week. 


Threat of Starvation 

These people are living from 
hand to mouth. They depend 
apon weekly shipments from us 
to meet their minimum daily 
aeeds. This grain held up in this 
country by the strike of these few 
men means the difference be- 
‘ween life and death to hundreds 
of thousands of persons. This is 
stark, tragic truth. If the opera- 
tion of our railroads is not re- 
sumed at once thousands of per- 
sons, both here and abroad, will 
starve. During these past weeks 
I have told Mr. Johnston and Mr. 
Whitney of the tragedy that 
would result from a strike. They 
have refused to heed my warning. 
I doubt whether the rank and file 
of their unions have been told 
these facts. I am telling them 
now so that each one of them can 
|face his conscience and consider 
|the spectre of starvation and 
|death that will result from the 
course which Mr. Whitney and 
Mr. Johnston are following. 

I do not speak tonight of the 
|situation in the coal mines of the 
nation, for the men are now at 
work and negotiations for settle- 
ment are now taking place be- 
tween the Government and the 
unions. 


“A Friend of Labor” 


I am a friend of labor. You 
men of labor who are familiar 
with my record in the United 
States Senate know that I have 
been a consistent advocate of the 
rights of labor and of the im- 
provement of labor’s position. I 
have opposed and will continue to 
9vpose unfair restrictions upon 
the activities of labor organiza- 
tions and upon the right of em- 
~loyees to organize and bargain 
collectively. It has been the basic 
vNhilosophy of my political career 
to advocate those measures that 
result in the greatest good for the 
zsreatest number of our people. I 
shall always be a friend of labor. 


be 





Country’s Welfare Paramount 


But in any conflict that arises 
between one particular group, no 
matter who they may be, and the 
country as a whole, the welfare of 
the country*must come first. It is 
‘nconceivable that in our democ- 
racy any two men should be 
placed in a position where they 





will bring chaos to food distribu- | 





can completely stifle our economy 
and ultimately destroy our coun- 
try. The Government is challenged 
as seldom before in our history. 
It must meet the challenge or con- 
fess its impotence. 

I would regret deeply if the act 
of the two leaders of these unions 
should create such a wave of ill 
will and a desire for vengeance 
that there should result ill-ad- 
vised restrictive legislation that 
would cause labor to lose those 
gains which it has rightfully made 
during the years. 

As President of the United 
States, I am the representative of 
140 million people and I cannot 
stand idly by while they are be- 
ing caused to suffer by reason of 
the action of these two men. 


Strike Against Government 


This is no contest between la- 
bor and management. This is a 
contest between a small group of 
men and their Government. The 
railroads are now being operated 
by your Government and the 
strike of these men is a strike 
against their Government. The 
fact is that the action of this small 
group of men has resulted in mil- 
lions of other workers losing their 
wages. The factories of our coun- 
try are far behind in filling their 
orders. Our workers have good 
jobs at high wages but they can- 
not earn these wages because of the 
willful attitude of these few men. I 
cannot believe that any right of any 
worker in our country needs such 
a strike for its protection. I be- 
lieve that it constitutes a funda- 
mental attack upon the rights of 
society and upon the welfare of 
our country. It is time for plain 
speaking. This strike with which 
we are now confronted touches 
not only the welfare of a class but 
vitally: concerns the well-being 
and the very life of all our people. 

The railroads must resume op- 
eration. In view of the extraor- 
dinary emergency which exists, as 
President of the United States, I 
cail upon the men who are now 
out on strike to return to their 
iobs and to operate our railroads 
To each man now out on strike I 
say that the duty to your country 
goes beyond any desire for per- 
sonal gain. 


Would Use Army 


If sufficient workers to operate 
the trains have not returned by 4 
p.m. tomorrow, as head of your 
Government I have no alterna- 
tive but to operate the trains by 
using every means within my 
power. I shall call upon the 
Army to assist the Office of De- 
fense Transportation in operating 
the trains and I shall ask our 
armed forces to furnish protection 
to every man who heeds the call 
of his country in this hour of need. 


This emergency is so acute and 
the issue is so vital that I have 
requested the Congress to be in 
cession tomorrow at 4 p.m. and 
I shall appear before a joint ‘ses- 
sion of Congress to deliver a mes- 
sage on this subject. 


THE ADDRESS TO CONGRESS 


The text of President Truman’s 
address to Congress follows: 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, 
members of the Congress of the 
United States: 

I desire to thank you for this 
privilege of appearing before you 
in order to urge legislation which 
I deem essential to the welfare-of 
our country. 

For the past two days the na- 
tion has been in the grip of a 
railroad strike which threatens to 
paralyze all our industrial, agri- 
cultural, commercial and _ social 
life. 

Last night I tried to point out 
to the American people the bleak 
picture which we faced at home 
and abroad if the strike is permit- 
ted to continue. 

The disaster will spare no one. 
It will bear equally upon busi- 





nessmen, workers, farmers and 
upon every citizen of the United 
States. Food, raw materials, fuel, 
shipping, housing, the public 
health, the public safety—all will 
be dangerously affected. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of liberated 
people of Europe and Asia will 
die who could be saved if the rail- 
roads were not now tied up. 

As I stated last night, unless 
the railroads are manned by re- 
turning strikers I shall immedi- 
ately undertake to run them by 
the Army of the United States. 

I assure vou that I do not take 
this action lightly. But there is 
no alternative. This is no longer 
a dispute between labor and man- 
agement. It has now become a 
strike against the Government 
itself. 

That kind of strike can never 
be tolerated. If allowed to con- 
tinue, the Government will break 
down. Strikes against the Gov- 
ernment must stop. 

I appear before you to request 
immediate legislation designed to 
help stop them. 

I am sure that some of you may 
think that I should have taken 
this action earlier and that I 
should have made this appearance 
here before today. The reason 
that I did not do so was that I 
was determined to make every 
possible human effort to avoid 
this strike against the Govern- 
ment and to make unnecessary 
the kind of legislation which I am 
about to request. 


Recites Negotiation Difficulties 


For months, publicly and pri- 
vately, I have been supervising 
and directing negotiations be- 
tween the railroad operators and 
the 20 different railroad unions. 
I have been doing the same with 
respect to the pending labor dis- 
pute in the coal mines. 

Time and again I have seen the 
leaders of the unions and the rep- 
resentatives of the operators. 
Many hours have been spent by 
me personally and many days 
have been spent by my represen- 
tatives in attempting to negotiate 
settlements of these disputes. 

I assure you that it was not 
easy to be patient. But, until the 
very last moment, I made every 
effort to avert this crisis. In fact, 
my representatives were in con- 
ference with the two striking rail- 
road unions up to two hours be- 
fore I took my place at «he mi- 
crophone last night. 

However, when the strike ac- 
tually broke against the United 
States Government, which was 
trying to run the railroads, the 
time for negotiation definitely had 
passed and the time for action 
had arrived. In that action, you, 
the Congress of the United States, 
and I, the President.of the United 
States, must work together—and 
we must work fast. 

The action which I have already 
taken and the action which I 
shall ask you to take are neces- 
sary for the preservation of our 
Government. That action is also 
necessary to save the great and 
mighty masses of working men 
and women from the dangerous 
effects of the ill-advised and 
misguided acts of some of their 
own leaders. 


Brotherhood Leaders Obstinate 
and Arrogant 


This particular crisis has been 
brought about by the obstinate 
arrogance of two men. They are 
Mr. Alvanley Johnston, President 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, and Mr. A. F. Whitney, 
President of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, Eighteen 
other unions and all of the rail- 
road companies of the nation are 
ready to run the railroads. And 
these two men have tried to stop 
them. 

I can well appreciate the atti- 
tude of those members of the 
Congress and those citizens of the 
United States outside of the Con- 
gress who would seek to take 
vengeance for the unpatriotic acts 
of these two men. However, I am 
sure that none of us wishes to 





take any action which will injure 
labor. 

The contribution of labor to the 
growth of this country in peace 
and to its victory in war is at least 
as great as that of any other group 
in our population. Without well 
paid, well housed and well nour- 
ished working men and women in 
this country it would stagnate and 
decay. I am here not only to urge 
speedy action to meet the imme- 
diate crisis, but also deliberate 
and weigh consideration of any 
legislation which might affect the 
rights of labor. 


Must Preserve Benefits Given 
Labor 


The benefits which labor has 
gained in the last 13 years must 
be preserved. I voted for all these 
benefits while I was a member of 
the Congress. As President of the 
United States I have repeatedly 
urged not only their retention but 
their improvement, I shall con- 
tinue to do so. ; 

However, what we are dealing 
with here is not labor as a whole. 
We are dealing with a handful of 
men who are striking against their 
own Government and against 
every one of their fellow-citizens. 
We are dealing with a handful of 
men who have it within their 
power to cripple the entire econ- 
omy of the nation. 

I request temporary legislation 
to take care of this immediate 
crisis. I request permanent leg- 
islation leading to the formulation 
of a long-range labor policy de- 
signed to prevent the recurrence 
of such crises and generally to 
reduce the stoppages of work in 
all industries for the future. 


Asks Temporary Legislation 


I request that the temporary 
legislation be effective only for a 
period of six months after the 
declaration by the President or by 
the Congress of the termination 
of hostilities, It should be appli- 
cable only to those few indus- 
tries in which the President by 
proclamation declares that an 
emergency has arisen which af- 
fects the entire economy of the 
United States. It should be ef- 
fective only in those situations 
where the President of the United 
States has taken over the opera- 
tion of the industry. 

In such situations where the 
President has requested men 
either to remain at work or to re- 
turn to work and where such a 
request is ignored the legislation 
should: 

(a) Authorize the institution of 
injunctive or mandatory proceed- 
ings against any union leader for- 
bidding him from encouraging or 
inciting members of the union to 
leave their work or to refuse to 
return to work, subjecting him to 
contempt proceedings for failure to 
obey any order of the court made 
in such proceedings; 

(b) Deprive workers of their 
senority rights who, without good 
cause, persist in striking against 
the Government. 

(c) Provide criminal penalties 
against employers and union lead- 
ers who violate the provisions of 
the act. 


The legislation should provide 
that, after the Government has 
taken over an industry and has 
directed the men to remain at work 
or to return to work, the wage 
seale be fixed either by negotia- 
tion or by arbitrators appointed 
by the President, and when so 
fixed it shall be retroactive. 


This legislation must be used in 
a way that is fair to capital and 
labor alike. The President will 
not permit either side—industry 
or workers—to use it to further 
their own selfish interests or to 
foist upon the Government the 
carrying out of their selfish aims. 


Net profits of Government op- 
eration, if any, should go to the 
Treasury of the United States. 


As a part of this temporary 
emergency legislation I request 
the Congress immediately to au- 
thorize the President to draft into 
the armed forces of the United 
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States all workers who are on/|hour or 20 cents per basic day is 
strike against their Government. |in accordance with the President's 
These measures may appear to | recommendation, in lieu of rules 
you to be drastic. They are. I|changes. The agreement is that 
repeat that 1 recommend them |there will be a moratorium on 
only as temporary emergency ex- | rules for a period of one year. 
pedients and only in cases where} Appropriate agreement will be 
workers are striking against the | executed by the parties at the 
Government. |earliest possible date. 

Signed: 

H. A. Enochs, chairman, East- 
ern carriers conference commit- 
e. 

D. P. Loomis, chairman, West- 
ern carriers conference commit- 
tee 








Asked Early Passage of Price | 
Control Laws | 


I take this occasion again to re- | te 
quest early action by the Congress | 
to continue the price control and | 
stabilization laws in an effective | 
form. The stoppage of work in 
many industries has brought about 
a decline of production which has 
caused great pressure upon price 
levels. 


J. B. Parrish, chairman, South- 
|eastern carriers conference com- 
mittee, 

A. Johnston, grand chief engi- 
reer, Brotherhood of Locomotive 


mission specially appointed for 
the purpose by the President. 


Section 4. (A) On and after the 
initial issuance of the proclama- 
tion, it shall be the obligation of 
the officers of the employer con- 
ducting or permitting such lock- 
out or interruption, the officers of 
the labor organization conducting 
or permitting such strike, slow- 
down or interruption, and of any 
person participating in the call- 
ing of such strike, lock-out, slow- 
down, or interruption to take ap- 
propriate affirmative action to 
rescind or terminate such strike, 
lock-out, slow-down, or interrup- 
tion, 


(B) On and after the finally 
effective date of any such proc- 
lamation, continuation of a strike, 
lock-out, slow-down or any other 
interruption at any such plant, 


terms and conditions as may be 
prescribed by the President, as 
being necessary in his judgment 
to provide for the emergency. The 
foregoing provisions shall apply 
to any person who was employed 
in the affected plants, mines or 
facilities at the date the United 
States took possession thereof, 
including officers and executives 
of the employer, and shall further 
apply to officials of the labor or- 
ganizations representing the em- 
ployees. 

Section 8. There are hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated such 
sums aS may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 
Section 9. In fixing just com- 
pensation to the owners of prop- 
erties of which possession has 
been taken by the United States 
under the provisions of Section 9 





We must protect the workers | Engineers. em ie if 
whom we ask to remain on their|,4., F. Whitney, president, 
jobs as well as the millions of | Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 

men. 


workers who have remained on 
their jobs and the many millions 
of other American citizens against 
the extraordinary inflation which 
may come upon us. Delay by the 


John R. Steelman, witness. 











Text of House Strike-Control Bill 

Congress is daily increasing these | Following is the text of a 

pressures and I urge immediate | Strike-control bill as passed by 

action. |the House of Representatives on 
I have said that I am most anx- | May 25: 

ious—as I am sure that the ma- A BILL 

jority of the members of the Con-| To provide on a temporary basis 


mine or facility shall be unlaw-|0f the Selective Training and 


ful Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
(C) On and after the finally |?" 9" other similar provision of 


law, due consideration shall be 
given to the fact that the United 
States took possession of such 
properties when their operations 
had been interrupted by a work 
stoppage, and to the value the 
use of such properties would have 
had to their owners during the 
period they were in the possession 


effective date of the proclamation, 
any person wilfully violating the 
provisions of sub-section (A) of 
this section shall be subject to a 
fine or not more than $5,000, or 
to imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or both. 


Section 5. The Attorney Gen- 














gress are—to do nothing which| during the present period of 
would injure labor or the cause | 
of labor. 
I believe that the time has come 
to adopt a comprehensive labor | 
policy which will tend to reduce 
the number of stoppages of work | 
and other acts which injure labor, | 
capital and the whole population. | United States of America in Con- 
Pg general right of workers to gress assembled: 
strike against private employers|  g.ction 1, It is the policy of the 
rt os eee = am sure, | United States that labor disputes 
owever, that adequate study and | interrupting or threatening to in- 
consideration can produce perma- |terript the operations of indus- 
nent long-range legislation which | tries essential to the maintenance 
will reduce the number of occa- f the national economic structure 


sions where that ultimate remedy | roe to the effective transition 
should be 


has to be adopted. The whole | 
: ve \from war tu peace 
veong ae parser relations should ‘promptly and fairly mediated, and 
; brought to a conclusion which 


| will be just to the parties and pro- 
tect the public interest. 


war to peace. 


i 


Wanis Congressional Committee 


to Study Labor Problems , i 
‘ : ' Section 2. Whenever the United 
I recommend the immediate | states has taken possession, un- 
creation ‘by! Congress of a joint! ger the provisions of Section 9 of 
committee to make that study.|the Selective Training and Serv- 


That committee should study the | jeg Act of 1940, as amended, or the 
whole problem and, within a pe- 


. - - : | provisions of any other applicable 
riod of six months, bring in rec- | jaw, of any plants, mines or facil- 
ommendations for 


appropriate | ities constituting a vital or sub- 
legislation which would be “air to | mes = g 


: |stantial part of an essential in- 
labor and to industry and to the | qustry, and in the event, further, 
public at large. . 


: | that strike, lockout, slow-down 
I make these recommendations | a 


‘or other interruption occurs or 
for temporary and long-range leg- ‘continues therein after such seiz- 


islation with the same emphasis|yre then. if the President de- 
on each. They should both be part _termines that the continued oper- 
of One program designed to main-| atian of any such plant, mine or 
tain our American system of free | facility is vitally necessary to the 
enterprise with fairness and jus- 


tice to all the American citizens 
who contribute to it. 

HARRY S. TRUMAN. 
The White House, 
May 25, 1946. 


omy, the President may, by proc- 
|lamation, declare the existence of 
'a national emergency relative to 
'the interruption of operations. 

_ Section 3. The President shall 
|in any such proclamation state a 
| time not less than 48 hours after 
the signature thereof 
‘such proclamation shall take final 
effect; (2) call upon all emnloyees 
|and all officers and executives of 
'the employer to return to their 
|posts of duty on or before the 
finallv effective date of the proc- 
lamation: (3) call upon all repre- 
| sentatives of the employer and the 
|employees to take affirmative ac- 
tion prior to the finally effective 
date of the proclamation to recall 
the emnvloyees and all officers and 
executives of the employer to 
their posts of duty and to use 
their best efforts to restore full 
operation of the premises as 
quickly as may be: and (4) estab- 
lish fair and just wages and other 
terms and conditions of employ- 
ment in the affected plants, mines 
or facilities which shall be in ef- 


fect during the period of Govern- 
ment possession, subject to modi- 
fication thereof, with the approval 
of the President, pursuant to the 
applicable provisions of law, in- 
cluding Section 5 of the War La- 
bor Disputes Act, or pursuant to 
the findings of any panel or com- 





Pact Ending Rail Strike 


The text of the agreement 
which ended the strike of the en- 
gineers and trainmen, as released 
by John R. Steelman, Presidential 
labor consultant, follows: 

Memorandum of agreement be- 
tween carriers represented by the 
Eastern, Western and Southeast- 
ern carriers conference commit- 
tees and employees represented 
by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 

The strike of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad 'Train- 
men is hereby settled on the basis 
of the President’s recommendation 
of May 22. 

The basis of settlement was a 
wage increase of 16 cents an hour 
or $1.28 per basic dav as recom- 
mended by the President’s emer- 
gency board, to be effective as of 
Jan. 1, 1946. and an additional in- 
crease of 2% cents per hour, er 20 
cents ver basic day, effective May 
22, 1943, making a total increase 
of 18% cents per hour or $1.48 
per basic dav. 

The additional 2% cents per 





















































































































































emergency for the prompt set-| Court of the United States, 
tlement of industrial disputes | any State or in the District of Co- 
vitally affecting the national | lumbia, 
economy on the transition from|Court of any Territory or Pos- 


Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the | 


maintenance of the national econ- | 


at which | 


eral may petition any District 
in 


of the United States in the light 
of the labor dispute prevailing. 
It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Congress that neith- 
er employers nor employees prof- 
it by such operation of any busi- 
ness enterprise by the United 
States and, to that end, if any 
net profit accrues by reason of 
such operation after all the ordi- 
nary and necessary business ex- 
penses and payment of just com- 
pensation, such net profit shall 
be covered into the Treasury of 
the United States as miscellane- 
ous receipts. 


or the United States 
session, within the jurisdiction of 
which any party defendant to the 
proceeding resides, transacts busi- 
|ness, or is found, for injunction 
'relief, and for appropriate tempo- 
|rary relief or restraining order, 
|to secure compliance with Section 
\4 hereof or with Section 6 of the 
|War Labor Disputes Act. Upon 
'the filing of such petition, the 


| 


|court shall have all the power and 





State Education Aid: 


Voted by Senate Group 


The Senate Education and La- 
bor Committee unanimously ap- 
proved and sent to the Senate on 
May 17 legislation to aid publie 
education in low-income States 
through Federal grants each year, 
advices to the New York “Times” 
from Washington stated. Eventu- 
ally amounting to $250,000,000 an- 
nually, the fund would be de- 
signed to equalize educational op- 
portunities in the States. The bill 
would authorize $150,000,000 for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1; 
$200,000,000 for the next. fiscal 
year, and $250,000,000 for, each 
succeedngi fiscal year. 

Endorsed by the National Edu- 
cation Association, the bill was 
introduced by Senator Hill (D., 
Ala.) for himself and for Sena- 
tors Thomas (D., Okla.) and Taft 
(R., Ohio). From the “Times” we 
quote: -— 

The money would be -appor- 
tioned among the States under a 
formula designed to assure annual 
expenditures for public education 
at the rate of $40 a pupil. Thirty- 
three States would derive benefit 
under conditions prevailing today. 
These include all of the Southern 
States. 


In view of suggestions by oppo- 
nents of Federal aid to States-for 
education that the result would be 
Federal control of the cowntry’s 
public educational system, the bill 
carries the following stipulation: 
“No department, agency, officer, 
or employee of the United States 
shall exercise any direction, super- 
vision or control over, or pre- 
scribe any requirements with, re+ 
spect to, any school, or any State 
educational institution or agency, 
with respect to which any funds 





jurisdiction of a court of equity, 
‘and such power and jurisdiction 
shall not be limited by the act 
‘entitled “An act to amend the Ju- 
|dicial Code, to define and limit 
| the jurisdiction of courts sitting in 
‘equity, and for other purposes,” 
| approved March 23, 1932. Notice 
or process of the court under this 
section may be served in any ju- 
dicial district, either personally 
‘or by leaving a copy thereof at 
the residence or principal office 
| or place of business of the person 
ito be served. Petitions filed here- 
|under shall be heard with all pos- 
'sible expedition. The judgment 
|and decree of the court shall be 
|subject to review by the appro- 
priate Circuit Court of Avpeal 
‘(including the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District 
'of Columbia) and by the Supreme 
'Court of the United States upon 


Section 10. The provisions of 
this act shall cease to be effec- 
tive six months after the cessation 
of hostilities, as proclaimed by the 
President, or upon the date (prior 
to the date of such proclamation) 
of the passage of a concurrent 
resolution of the two Houses of 
Congress, stating that such pro- 
visions and amendments shall 
cease to be effective. 


Section 11. If any provision of 
this act, or the application of 
such provision to any person or 
circumstance, is held invalid, the 
remainder of the act and the ap- 
plication of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances, 
shall not be affected thereby. 


—————————aESE 
Palestine Import License 
Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 

nounced on May 14 that goods im- 

writ of certioari. ported into Palestine for commer- 

cial purposes exceeding 1 pound 


Section 6. Any affected em- : ‘ 
| are sterling ($4.05) in value and goods 
| ployee who fails to return to work sent as bona fide gifts exceeding 


'on or before the finally effective | ;5 pounds sterling ($60.75) in 
date of the proclamation (unless value require the production by 
excused by the President) or who | the addressee of an import license. 


| 


oe eee oe ga 0 nc pens If the addressees do not produce 
other concerted interruption of the import license, when required, 


| . 
| operations 


the packages are liable to con- 
fiscation. The advices add: 

Packages are accepted for mail- 
ing under the following conditions 
only: (a) Gift packages— If the 
package or consignment of pack- 
ages from one sender to one ad- 
dressee does not exceed $60.75 in 
value the wrapper or wrappers 
must be endorsed by the sender 
with the words “bona fide gift 
value not over £15.” If the value 
exceeds $60.75 the sender must 
endorse the wrapper or wrappers 
“addressee has obtained 
license.” 


while such plants, 
mines or facilities are in the pos- 
session of the United States shall 
be deemed to have voluntarily 
terminated his employment in the 
operation thereof; shall not be re- 
garded as an employee of the 
owners or operators thereof for 
the purposes of the National La- 
bor Relations Act or the Rail- 
way Labor Act, as amended, un- 
less he is subsequently reem- 
ployed by such owners or operat- 
ors, and if he is so reemployed 
shall be deemed a new employee 
for purposes of seniority rights. 


Section 7. The President may, 
in his proclamation issued under 
Section 2 hereof, or in a subse- 
quent proclamation, provide that 
any person subject thereto who 
has failed or refused, without the 
permission of the President, to re- 
turn to work within 24 hours after 


import 
(b) Commercial pack- 
ages.—If the package or consign- 


ment of packages from the same 
sender to the same addressee ex- 
ceeds $4.05 in value the wrapper 
or wrappers must be endorsed by 
the sender with the words “ad- 
dressee has obtained import li- 


have been or may be made, avail- 
able or expended pursuant to this 
act; nor shall any term or condi- 
tion of any agreement or any 
other action taken under this aet, 
whether by agreement or other- 
wise, relating to any contribution 
made under this act to or on be- 
half of any school, or any State 
educational] institution or agency, 
or any limitation or provision in 
any appropriation made pursuant 
to this act, seek to control in any 
manner, or prescribe requirements 
with respect to, the administra- 
tion, the personnel, the curricu- 
lum, ‘the instruction, the methods 
of instruction, or the materials of 
instruction; nor shall any’ provi- 
sion of this act be interpreted or 
construed to imply or require any 
change in any State Const'tution 
prerequisite to any State sharing 
the benefits of this ect.” 


To qualify for the grants, States 
would have to meet several condi- 
tions, including a “just and equit- 
able apportionment of such funds 
for the benefit of public schools 
maintained for minority races,” 
where separate schools are main- 
tained for such purvose. Any re- 
duction in the amount spent for 
minority-race schools in the cur- 
rent fiscal year is also prohibited. 
To continue to qualify fer aid 
after the program’s fourth year of 
operation, a State would have to 
maintain an expenditure for edu- 
cational purposes of 2.2% of the 
total income of its citizens. 





President Vetos 2 
Puerto Rican Bills 


President Truman vetoed on 
May 16 a measvre by the Puerto 
Rican Legislature which provided 
for a plebiscite on the permanent 
political status of that country. 
Reporting this Assoc ated Press 
advices from Weéesiington in the 
New York “Tires” added: 


“He also vetcel a companion 
measure provicing a poll of 
Puerto Rican v«ter- for the ‘pur- 





the finally effective date of his | cense.” 
proclamation issued under Section 
2 hereof, shall be inducted into 
the Army of the United States at 
such time, in such manner (with 


or without an oath) and on such 


quired insofar as the Palestine im 
port license regulations are con 
cerned. 














If the value does not ex- 
ceed $4.05 no endorsement is re- 


pose of recommending a’ Puerto 
Rican for appointment as, Gov- 
ernor in the evcnt of a vacancy 
- before the permanent political 
status of the izland were decided.” 
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Peace and Foreign Trade 


(Continued from first page) } 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration for overseas ship- 
ment, This also is one-way traffic. 

But normal trade is essentially 
a two-way process and we must 
make a rapid adjustment not only 
in our practices but also in our 
ways of thought in order to make 
the transition from this one-way 
shipment of goods and services 
for war to the give and take that 
is necessary if trade is to make 
its contributions to living in 
peace. 


Our forces overseas have 
dwindled to minimum occupation 
needs. Lend-lease has stopped. 
UNRRA’s contracts to purchase 
‘goods’ have practically reached 





the limit of the funds available. 


By 1947'not much will be left of | 


this vast one-way traffic in sup- 
porting the war effort and meet- 
ing relief needs. 

The war and relief traffic have 
employed large numbers of work-— 
ers here and kept our ships loaded 
to capacity. What will happen 
when this kind of traffic ceases 
entirely in the near future? 

The readjustments will be cost— 
ly and difficult unless we are pre— 
pared to take a comprehensive in— 
stead of a narrow view of inter-— 
national commerce. The change— 
over will be eased by the demand 
for our exports directly or indi- 
rectly resulting from the post-war 
loans we have made or will make 
to a number of countries. These 
loans will help to put the re— 





ceiving countries on their feet! 
and enable them to rehabilitate | 
their economies so that they can 
be an asset and not a liability to 
the world’s economic life. They 
will assist these countries to free | 
their currencies. And we cannot 
more toward multilateral trade, 
we cannot freely send our goods 
to all countries, unless the cur- 
rencies of these countries are 
freely convertible. 


Secretary Vinson stressed this 
Monday in reply to a question in 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee on the advantages of 
the British loan when he said: 

“The most important benefits 
would come from the British 
agreements, to abolish the sterl- 
ing area. dollar pool, to make 
sterling convertible, not to dis— 
eriminate against American trade, 
and to do something about the 
blocked sterling balances.” 

But to loan dollars and to re- 
construct the economic life of 
these countries will not be 
enough in the long run to keep 
world trade going unless these 
countries can earn more dollars 
by selling their goods and serv- 
ices to us. There must, therefore, 
be a substantial increase of im-— 
ports .nto the United States. 

Some of these imports can take | 
the form of services received by 
cur people in, for example, for- 
eign travel, but there is a large 
market for imported goods in our 
ccc omy today, and by purchas— 
ing them we as a nation will make 
it possible for others to buy the 
commodities we want to sell and 
upon which the livelihood of mil- 
liors of our workers depends. In 
order to increase our exports we 
must expand our imports. 


The Real Purpose of Exporting 

In the past, our peace-time 
habits have obscured one of the 
central purposes of exporting. 
From the point of view of the 
private exporter, the immediate 
purpose of exports is to make a 
living for the producer and the 
trader concerned with export 
goods, but from the point of view 
of the whole country, the chief 
purpose of exporting is to enrich 
our community by enabling us to 
buy from outside the goods we 
want for our own consumption, 





just as other countries export to 
us to raise their standard of liv-— 
ing. It is also true that domestic’! 
employment is stimulated by the 


production of goods for export, 
but to send commodities abroad 
and refuse to receive goods or 
services in return is to give away 
the product of our labor. We pro 
duce for others so that we can 
obtain for ourselves what others 
can produce for us. 


Our business community is bet 
ter organized for export trade 
than it is for import trade. We 
must learn to consider the losses 
which trade barriers inflict on us 
by depriving us entirely of many 
things produced abroad for which 
we have no domestic counterpart 
in variety or quality or price. In 
protectionist countries these de- 
privations affect every individual 
in his daily life. We need to or 
ganize imports so that goods se 
lected to meet the demands of the 
American people are brought in in 
greater variety and in greater 
quantity than before. Without this 
we would have to go without some 
articles and to use others that are 
inferior and generally more ex 
pensive than the best that could 
be obtained. This means the ac 
ceptance of a lower standard of 
life than we would otherwise en 
joy. At the same time it would 
reduce the purchasing power of 
other countries for our products 
so that it would be harder for us 
to sell those things that our peo- 
ple can make better and cheaper 
than others can make. 


1946-1947 Crucial Years 


Historians will look back on 
the years 1946 and 1947 as a criti 
cal time for the whole future of 
world international economic re 
lationships because of the deci- 
sions made in these years on in- 
ternational trade. 


After the first World War ef 
forts were made to restore inter 
national economic relationships. 
Steps were taken to stabilize cur 
rencies in a number of countries, 
and private international lending 
took place on a large scale. But 
the results were disappointing, 
and the world suffered a grave 
economic set-back after 1929—a 
set-back which aided the subver- 
sive forces in Germany, Italy and 
Japan—forces that plunged the 
world into a second Great War. 

The failure of world economic 
reconstruction in the inter-war 
period was no doubt due to a va- 
riety of causes. But it would not 
be simplyfying too much to say 
that there were two outstanding 
factors—the failure to maintain a 
high level of employment and the 
failure to expand world trade. 
These failures had disastrous con 
sequences. They distorted and 
wrecked the internal economies of 
many countries, strengthening the 
forces of nationalistic militarism 
and reaction and weakening the 
supporters of democracy and in- 
ternational collaboration. They 
ruined the high hopes of a peace— 
ful world which men held in the 
nineteen twenties. 


War and Full Employment 

When large numbers of unem 
ployed walked the streets, pur 
chasing power declined in the 
leading industrial countries. The 
demand for foreign trade products 
fell off along with the demand for 
domestic products. The only coun-— 
tries attaining full employment 
were those preparing for war. 
The countries whose economies 
were geared to meet the demands 
of consumers in & peaceful world 
could not reach this goal while 
that world was honeycombed with 
trade restrictions. 


Nothing could be more certain 
to destroy the international econ-— 
omy we are trying to build up 
than a repetition of these inter-war 
failures. We have established an 
international organization for 
dealing with international mone- 
tary questions and with interna- 
tional investment superior to any 
that was set up after the last war. 
But once again monetary and lend- 





unless they are accompanied by 
measures to widen the channels of 
trade and increase the flow of 
goods across frontiers. 

In our plans for international 
economic reconstruction it was 
decided not to attempt to place 
in a single agency all the detailed 
work of international economic 
organization. A number of special- 
ized agencies have therefore been 
created and others will follow. 

But the establishment of a 
number of separate agencies does 
not mean that the work of each 
is independent of the others. On 
the contrary, their fortunes are 
interdependent; the serious weak- 
ening of any one of them will 
tend to determine the whole 
structure. 


The New International Trade 
Organization 


The most important from an 
economic point of view of the 
agencies planned but not yet es— 
tablished is the _ International 
Trade Organization. This Organi 
zation is vital to the completion 
of the structure to which the In 
ternational Monetary Fund, the 
International Bank for Recon 
struction and Development and 
the Economic and Employment 
Commission of the Economic and 
Social Council belong. 

‘The United States took the lead 
in preparing for this Organization 
long before the organizing meet 
ings of the General Assembly and 
the Economic and Social Council 
took place in London this year. 
Our best experts in the field of 
comercial policy and related sub 
jects began working in Washing 
ton in 1943 before Mr. Hull’s res 
ignation as Secretary of State on 
comprehensive proposals concern-— 
ing trade and employment. They 
did this so that the United States 
might be prepared after the end 
of the war, to take the lead in 
sponsoring a constructive program 
for promoting the production, ex 
change and consumption of goods. 
These proposals do not deal only 
with tariffs, preferences, quotas 
and other direct restrictions on 
trade, but include the mainte 
nance of employment and eco 
nomic activity, the elimination of 
restrictive business practices and 
the problems of inter-governmen- 
tal commodity arrangements. To 
deal with these questions the pro- 
posals include the establishment of 
an international trade organiza- 
tion. 

The proposals were tested and 
refined in discussions with the ex 
perts of other Governments, and 
after a thorough review and re 
vision during the Anglo-Ameri 
can trade and financial talks last 
autumn, they were published by 
the Department of State in a 
pamphlet entitled “Proposals for 
Expansion of World Trade and 
Employment.’ These proposals 
have the endorsement of the Ex 
ecutive Branch of our Govern- 
ment. The Government of the 
United Kingdom—a key country 
from the point of view of inter 
national trade—has accepted all 
important points in principle as a 
basis for international discussion. 

The United States Government 
intends to negotiate with a group 
of countries for the purpose of 
reaching agreement not only on 
these proposals but also on 
measures for the relaxation of 
tariffs and other trade barriers 
under the authority of our Trade 
Agreements Act. 

The Economic and Social Coun-— 
cil at its London meeting set up 
a Preparatory Committee for an 
international conference on trade 
and employment. This Committee 
was suggested by the United 
States in the Council as a means 
of bringing the project outlined 
by our Government under the 
auspices of the United Nations. 
The Preparatory Committee is 
composed of representatives of 18 
countries, including all countries 


ing facilities will not avail long we had invited to participate in 





preliminary negotiations on tariffs 
and other trade barriers. It will 
work out an annotated draft 
agenda and a draft convention for 
consideration by the general con- 
ference. The resolution of the 
Economic and Social Council set 
ting up the Preparatory Commit 
tee suggested a program for dis 
cussion corresponding closely to 
the main chapters of the pamphlet 
published by the Department of 
State. The Committee will meet 
this fall and report to a subse 
quent session of the Council. 


An Informed Public 
Opinion is Needed 


But the setting up of an Inter 
national Trade Organization is 
only one part of the work of re 
construction in the field of trade. 
It is an important part because it 
will ensure that continuous and 
not sporadic attention is given to 
questions of international co 
operation, with a view to the ex 
pansion of world trade. In this 
respect, present plans are a 
marked advance over the inter 
national conference on trade in 


1927 which ended without setting | 
up adequate continuing machinery. | 


But neither conferences nor or 
ganizations will avail without an 
informed public opinion and an 


understanding attitude among 
1927 | 


traders. The conference of 
produced some excellent resolu 
tions but most of the Governments 
failed to play their part in im 
plementing the decisions. Our at 
titude this year and next on inter 
national trade policy will be a 
decisive test of whether or not we 
have really turned our backs on | 
economic isolation and sincerely 
taken up the ways of international | 
cooperation. 

I have been stating again what 
are for many of you well-known 
facts about the importance of 
trade and the real and direct 
benefits that we as citizens of the | 
United States obtain from it. Can | 
anyone doubt that every state in| 
this country, including the richest, | 
has benefited by the absence of | 
trade barriers between it and| 
other states? Similarly all coun 
tries, including the richest can} 
benefit from a reduction of bar 
riers to trade between countries, | 
providing that such reduction is | 
accomplished with due regard to| 
its impact on 
interests. 


The Task of the Economic 
and Social Council 


Yet I do not feel it is enough to 


existing economic | 
| 


tions of life. The ends they 
struggle for may be born of ignor- 
ance and the means they adopt, 
conditioned by fear, but ignorance 
and fear are the pressures under-— 
lying violent popular upheavals. 
It is opportunity to go forward 
peacefully that men desire, it is 
the possibility of obtaining decent 
conditions of life and the aim of 
the Economic and Social Council 
is to clear the way for this. Inter- 
national trade is indispensable to 
i'this purpose. The natural re- 
i'sources of the world are dis-~- 
‘tributed unequally among differ— 
‘ent countries and so is the 
| population of the world. The dis- 
tribution of resources is imper- 
fectly related to the distribution 
of population, and trade between 
countries is the principal door to 
progress for all. It is peculiarly 
true of trade that the whole is 
greater than the sum of its parts. 

The immediate aims of the 
Trade Organization on the Inter-— 
national scale and of your organi-— 
zation on a national scale are 
‘clear enough — to expand trade 
‘and to free opportunities for 
'trade, but let us not lose sight of 
the greater purpose of which this 
lis an indispensable part — that 
man might live in peace with 
justified hopes of obtaining a bet- 
ter life. 








Railroads Returned to 
‘Owners—Strike Ended 


Federal conirol of the nation’s 
337 railroads was relinquished at 
'5 pam. (EDT) on Sunday, May 26, 
‘after reports showed that normal 
or nearly normal service had been 


| restored rapidly in the wake of a 


|'paralyzing 48-hour strike which 
was settled on President Truman’s 
terms at 4.50 p.m. (EDT), the day 
before. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers on May 26 
signed a formal contract which 
calls for a straight wage increase 
of 181% cents an hour for the en- 


| tire industry, of which 2% cents 


is in lieu of changes in working 
rules for one year. The 18 other 
railroad unions signed earlier in 
the day an agreement covering 
the same terms. 


City Bank Advt. 


| Notional 
| Transmitted by Cable 


A full page advertisement of 
The National City Bank of New 


| 


talk to you only in terms of the| yor~ relating to the services of 


market—place — important though 
the market-—place is to all of us. 


I have the honor to represent you | ong Kong, and appearing in the 


on the Economic and Social Coun~ | 
cil of the United Nations and the | 


work of this Council depends in 
the last analysis on the extent to 
which men can really understand 
in their hearts the implications of 
world cooperation. We are begin 
ning to see in our political and 
economic life that regard for our 
neighbor is not only an individual 
virtue; it is also a necessity for 
the survival 


involves what President Truman | 


called “a normal, decent under 
standing of our neighbors and our 
neighbors’ needs, both locally, 
nationally and internationally.” 
Our task on the Economic and 
Social Council is to ensure that 
the beacons of economic progress 
are within sight of all peoples. 
It is not our job to take from 
one country and give to another 
or to hand out directly the neces 
sities of life. Our job is to assist 
in clearing away the obstacles 
barring the road to peaceful 
change. When men are blocked in 
their efforts to advance by condi 
tions beyond their control yet 
within the control of others, vio 
lent action frequently seems to be 
the only method of breaking 
through. Whenever the common 
people in any country can be 
aroused to wage war or revolu 
tion, whenever ordinary men de 
sire to fight their neighbors, it is 
because they believe that in doing 
so they can advance their condi- 


of civilization. This | 


| its three branches in China, lo- 


-eated in Shanghai, Tientsin and 


| English language “Shanghai Eve- 
ining Post” in connection with 
| Foreign Trade Week in the Chi- 
|nese city, was approved in New 
| York one day and appeared in 
| Shanghai the next. This it is made 
| known by the bank was accom— 
| plished by cable and with a speed 
'unknown in recent years, indi-— 
cating that lapses due to wartime 
conditions have been effectively 
Foreign Trade week 
was celebrated May 19-25 by 
leading American and Chinese 
business firms. National City’s ad 
was published May 18 in the 
Shanghai ‘Post,’ which issued a 
special tabloid edition. 


Dutch Credit Paid 
Before Maturity 


Dr. Hendrik Riemens, Financial 
Counselor of the Netherlands 
Embassy, announced on May 24 
that the $100,000,000 bank credit 
to the Netherlands Government 
was paid off that day — 17 months 
before its maturity date. The 
credit, secured by gold, was made 
on February 8, 1945, some four 
months before the liberation of 
the Netherlands, by a syndicate of 
14 New York banks headed by the 
Chase National Bank. It was to 
have matured on November 1, 
1947. At the time of repayment, 
the credit was compktely used 
except for $33,000. 


| removed. 
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National Fertilizer Association Commodity Price 
Index Continues its Advance 


Commodity prices continued their advance in the week ended 
May 25, 1946. when the wholesale commodity price index compiled 
by The National Fertilizer Association and made public on May 27, 
rose 0.4% to the new high level of 147.5 from 146.9 in the preceding 
In May, 1943, when the “hold-the-line” order became effective 
Just before the steel price rises, March 3, 
This was a 4.6% rise from the 1943 level. 
In the 12 weeks since March 3, the index has risen 3.9% which is al- 
, Most as great a rise as occurred in the three years when the “hold- 
A month ago the index stood at 145.7 
and a year ago at 140.7, all based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. 
The Association’s report went on to say: 


During the latest week four of the composite groups of the index 
_ advanced and the remaining groups showed no change. 
@ain was registered in the foods group which reflected the advances 
_ im the prices for bread, oranges and potatoes. While the farm prod- 
. ucts group did not change there were many price fluctuations in the 
The cotton subgroup advanced. 
' a new high level because of the rise in rye prices. 
dex declined with lower prices for lambs and eggs more than off- 
, Setting higher prices for good cattle, calves and sheep. Among the 

industrial groups the fuels index showed the largest increase; it 
advanced because of higher prices for bituminous coal. 


week. 
. this index stood at 135.7. 
_ the index stood at 141.9. 


. the-line” order was effective. 


. Subgroups. 


index was higher. 


neal. 


During the week 11 price series in the index advanced and two 
declined; in the preceding week 11 advanced and four declined; in the 
Second preceding week six advanced and one declind. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935--1939==100* 


The miscellaneous commodities group advanced 
. due to higher prices for cigarettes and a further smail rise in linseed 


| 


The largest 


The grain index reached 
The livestock in- 


The textiles 








and in the comparable week a 
year ago. 

Manufacturing continued to ac- 
count for about one-half of the 
week’s failures. Ten manufactur- 
ers failed, representing an in- 
crease of 2 from last week. Com- 
pared with ihe same week of 1945, 
however, they were five times as 
numerous. Failures in retailing 
increased from only 2 last week 
to 6 in the week just ended— 
1 more than in the corresponding 
week a year ago. 

Canadian failures numbered 2 
this week as compared with none 
both last week and a year ago. 

Wholesale Food Price Index Off 
1¢—The wholesale food price in- 
dex, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., moved 1¢ lower from 
last week’s 25'%-year peak to 
stand at $4.20 on May 21. This 
reflected a rise of 2.9% over the 
$4.08 recorded a year ago. Pota- 
toes and lambs advanced during 
the week, while declines occurred 
in rye, tea, eggs, and currants. 
Index represents ihe sum total of 
the price per pound of 31 foods 
in general use. 


Wholesale Commodity Price In- 
dex—Following the sharp rise of 
last week occasioned by the ad- 
vance in grain price ceilings, the 
daily wholesale commodity price 
index, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., declined slightly to 
close at 194.11 on May 21, as 
against 194.23 a week earlier. At 
this time last year the figure stood 
at 176.76. 


Trading in the country’s leading 
grain exchanges was compara- 
tively quiet in the past week de- 
spite the opening up of dealings 
in new grain futures contracts. 
A feature of the week was the 
upturn in the May rye contract, 
resulting from better demand and 
s.rength in the cash market fol- 
lowing 12 days of steady decline. 








. % Latest Preceding Month Year 
Bach Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group May 25, May18, Apr.27, May 26, 
Total Index 1946 1946 1946 1945 

29.3 cries hates nctaeli 145.8 144.6 144.3 142.6 
ES CEN Qik os eetincthtcitinncowt wd 147.4 147.4 147.4 145.3 
ESE ee es 163.1 163.1 163.1 163.1 

23.0 Ee ae 178.4 178.4 175.2 167.4. 
2 eb te en RR PRES HDS, eo 261.2 258.0 263.6 215.5 
| REPRE Bet ESSA RSE TY ee 192.7 192.2 174.0 163.7 
EES SS TS eR 161.8 162.7 161.6 161.0 

17.3 TE scree mee 131.4 130.8 130.8 130.4 

10.8 Miscellaneous commodities________ wd 138.6 138.4 134.5 133.7 

8.2 Sl SES Se ne 166.6 166.1 167.0 157.2 

7.1 EE Re er ee 117.9 117.9 117.9 104.7 

6.1 Building materials.___........_._._. 167.8 167.8 167.8 154.4 

1.3 Chemicals and drugs_._......_____. 127.5 127.5 127.5 125.4 

3 Pertilizer materials._.........__._ 112.2 118.2 118.2 118.3 

on ET PS Te a eee 119.8 119.8 119.8 119.9 

3 NS REE EE ve 105.8 105.8 105.8 104.8 

100.0 All groups combimed___..__________. 147.5 146.9 145.7 140.7 
*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: May 25, 1946, 114.9; May 25, 1946, 114.4; and 


May 26, 1945, 109.6. 





The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 2974) 


quota system based on prewar 
shipments. By the time the United 
States steel industry is in a posi- 
tion to supply substantial quan- 
tities of steel abroad, European 
steel mills and those in other parts 
of the world may have become 
greatly expanded and may be in 
a position to supply a good por- 
tion of what was once imported 
from this country. 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced on Monday of 
this week the operating rate of 
steel companies having 94% of 
the steel capaci:y of the industry 
will be 43.6% of capacity for the 
week beginning May 27, compared 
with 49.2% one week ago, 67.7% 
one month ago and 91.0% one 
year ago. This represents an in- 
crease of 11.4% from the pre- 
vious week. 

This week’s operating rate is 
equivalent to 768,400 tons of steel 
ingots and castings and compares 
with 867,100 tons one week ago, 
1,193,100 ions one month ago and 

' 1,666,800 tons one year ago. 


Electrical Production—The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
. the output of eleciricity increased 
to 3,939,281,000 kwh. in the week 
ended May 18, 1946, from 3,910,- 
760,000 kwh. in the preceding 
week. Output for the week end- 
ing May 18, 1946, was 10.0% be- 
low that for the corresponding 
weekly period one year ago. 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York repor.s system output of 
180,500,000 kwh. in the week end- 
ed May 19, 1946, compared with 
163,000,000 kwh. for the corre- 
sponding week of 1945, or an in- 
crease of 10.7%. Local distribu- 
tion of electricity amounted to 
171,200,000 kwh., compared with 
162,200,000 kwh. for the corre- 
sponding week of last year, an 
increase of 5.5%. 

Railroad Freight Loading—Car 





loadings of revenue freight for 
the-week ended May 18, 1946, to- 
taled 688,240 cars, the Association 
of American Railroads announced. 
This was an increase of 3,298 cars 
(or, 0.5%) above the preceding 
week and 180,674 cars, or 20.8% 
below the corresponding week for 
1945. Compared with the similar 
period of 1944, a decrease of 181,- 
835 cars, or 20.9%, is shown. 

Paper and Paperboard Produc- 
tion— Paper production in the 
United S.ates for the week ending 
May 18 was 98.3% of mill capac- 
ity, against 102.8% in the pre- 
ceding week and 92.5% in the like 
1945 week, according to the 
American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion. Paperboard output for the 
current week was 92% against 
97% in the preceding week, and 
the corresponding week a year 
ago. 

Business Failures Rise — Com- 
mercial and industrial failures 
turned upward in the week end- 
ing May 23, reports Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. Concerns failing num- 
bered 21, exceeding both the 16 
in the previous week and 12 in 
the corresponding week of last 
year. This represented the 13th 
week so far in 1946 in which fail- 
ures have been more numerous 
than in the corresponding weeks 


|of 1945. 


Large failures involving liabili- 
ties of $5,000 or more were four 
times as high as those with losses 
under $5,000. Concerns failing in 
the large-size group, at 17 this 
week, were up from 13 a week 
ago and were aimost double the 


9 occurring in the same week of 


1945. On the other hand, small 
failures with liabilities under 
$5,000 varied little: there were 


only 4 in the week just ended, 
1 more than in the preceding week 


Cash wheat at the new ceiling re- 
mained tighter than ever with the 
situation further confused by new 
trading regulations and Govern- 
ment pronouncements. 

With flour production continu- 
ing to drop, domestic flour book- 
ings were reported practically nil 
and it was feared that many 
bakers will be forced to curtail 
their operations shorily. Unless 
the available wheat supply situa- 
tion improves soon, indications 
point to virtually all flour mills 
closing down by June 1. Supplies 
of lard for domestic distribution 
continue well below requiremenis 
due to heavy Government takings. 
Oils and fats likewise are in very 
short supply. Hogs held at cur- 
rent ceilings, and contrary to ex- 
pectations, receipts at primary 
markets failed to increase follow- 
ing the recent advance of 25¢ per 
bushel for corn. 


Cotton prices were depressed 
during most of the week due to 
lack of mill demand ‘resulting 
from the coal strike and the tem- 
porary embargo on freight ship- 
ments. Toward ihe close of the 
period, however, values rallied on 
reports that the railway strike 
situation might be settled before 
the end of the five-day truce and 
ihe likelihood that the Govern- 
ment would take over the coal 
mines. Although ahead of last 
year, crop progress was somewhat 
less favorable, with heavy rains 
reported over the eastern part of 
the belt. In line with expecia- 
tions the Census Bureau reported 
consumption of cotton during 
April at 813,732 bales, up slightly 
from the March total of 803,937, 
and a gain of 44,523 bales over 
April last year. Total use of cot- 
ton for the nine months of the 
current crop year amounted to 
6,771,882 bales, against 7,278,600 
for the corresponding period a 
year ago. Activity in carded gray 
cloth markets was limited to mod- 
erate sales of print cloths and 
sheetings, mostly on a spot basis 
or for nearby delivery. 


Buying in the Boston raw wool 
market last week was cautious 


to the shortage of coal. Activity 
in domestic wools was centered 
largely in ithe Midwest where 
keen competition developed for 
new clip wools. Growers’ prices 
were steady to 1¢ higher than in 
the previous week. In 
primary markets, buying fell to 
extremely low proportions. There 
were practically no offerings of 
desirable lots reported to either 
Australia or South Africa, and im- 
porters were finding it difficult to 
move South American wools at 
the recent advance in prices. 


March Hardware Sales Show 
Good Gains—Good gains in vol- 
ume for independent retail hard- 
ware stores in all parts of the 
country for March were reported 
by “Hardware Age” in its every- 
other-Thursday market summary, 
ihe average being 29% over last 
year. Gains for March also aver- 
aged 29% over February of this 
year. For the first quarter of this 
year there was an average volume 
increase of 33%. 

Wholesale ha: dwere distributors 
in all parts of the country re- 
ported an average sales increase 
in March of 19% over last year 
and of 14% over February, 1946. 
Sales for the first quarter of this 
year were 22% greater than last 
year’s comparable quarter. Hard- 
ware wholesalers reported that in- 
ventories on hand as of March 31 
indicated an average of 22% 
higher than as of Feb. 28 of this 
year. Accounts receivable aver- 
aged 17% more in March than a 
year ago and 5% in excess of 
February, 1946. 

Wholesale and Retail Trade— 
Despite rain and cool weather to- 
tal retail volume for the country 
at large rose this week and con- 
tinued to be considerably above 
that of the corresponding week a 
year ago, according to Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., in its current re- 
view of trade. Consumer demand 
was high in practically all lines 
and was not easily diverted to 


substitute items. Selections of 
some scarce goods’ increased 
slightly. 

Retail food volume remained 


high this week with current per 
capita consumption of food esti- 
mated to be more than 10% above 
ithe 1935-1939 average. The short- 
age of butter and oils continued 
to be acute. The supply of poultry 
and fish was plentiful, but that of 
meat remained low. Shortages of 


re.ailers to impose an allotment 
system on their customers. 

The supply of men’s suits in- 
creased slightly as mofe light- 
weight suits appeared in retail 
stores than have been evident dur- 
ing the last few weeks. Men's 
woven shorts were becoming less 
searce, though selections of shirts 
continued to be limited. Interest 
in women’s apparel centered on 
cotton dresses, sporiswear, and 
short coats. Main floor depart- 
ments generally were busy as the 
demand for’ graduation gifts 
mounted. 

A slight increase in the stocks 
of piece goods in some localiiies 
was noted, but it was insufficient 
to alleviate the over-all shortage. 
Woolen goods generally were 
more available than either cotton 
or rayon goods. Stocks of floor 
coverings, curtains, and draperies 
were limited, but nevertheless 
continued to attract much con- 
sumer attention. 

Shortages of some types of elec- 
trical appliances continued to be 
evident, but over-all supplies were 
increasing gradually. In the radio 
line attention tended to be cen- 
tered on the radio-phonograph 
combination. The demand for 
paint and wallpaper remained 
high and supplies generally were 
adequate. Waiches and jewelry 


ation gifts. Interest 
wares, hardware, 


week. 








and spo.ty as some mills were re- 
ported curtailing operations due 








foreign | 


bread in some localities induced | 


were much in demand as gradu- 
in house- 
and furniture 
was sustatned at a high level this 


Retail volume for the country 
was estimated to be from 24 to Pg 
28% over that of the correspond- the bill is brought up on the floor. 


ing week a year ago. Regional 
percentage increases were: New 
England and Pacific Coast, 17 to 
20; East, 30 to 34; Middle West, 
26 to 30; Northwest, 22 to 26; 
South, 23 to 27, and Southwest, 
18 to 22. 


Wholesale volume continued to 
expand this week and was well 
above that of the corresponding 
week a year ago. New order vol- 
ume increased and deliveries gen- 
erally improved over those of the 
preceding week. A trend toward 
greater selectivity was in evidence 
at many of the shows this week, 


Department store salesonacoun- 
try wide basis, as taken from the 
Federal Reserve Board’s index for 
the week ended May 18, 1946, in- 
creased by 38% above the same 
period of last year. This com- 
pared with an increase of 40% 
(revised figure) in the preceding 
week. For the four weeks ended 
May 18, 1946, sales inereased by 
33% and for the year to date by, 
25%. 


The railroad strike last week 
had a paralyzing effect on ship- 
ments from wholesale markets 
here in New York at the week- 
end and concern was felt for fu- 
ture production because of inabil- 
ity to obtain raw materials from 
outside the city. Retail trade was 
affected in a lesser degree and 
reports indicated that local stores 
may receive some of the merchan- 
dise which cannot be delivered to 
stores elsewhere. Early in the 
week the arrival of buyers of 
women’s garments was high, with 
the peak level looked for within 
the next three weeks. 


According to the Federal Re<« 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to May 18, 1946, 
increased 46% above the same 
period last year. This compared 
with an increase of 54% in the 
preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended May 18, 1946, sales 
rose by 42% and for the year to 
date by 32%. 


| End of Draft Law Looms 


Administration supporters ex-~ 
pressed fear on May 21 that the 
Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee’s rejection of a proposal to 
bring up for immediate floor ac- 
tion legislation to extend the 
draft for a full year might result 
eventually in Selective Service 
being permitted to die on July 1, 
expiration date for the present 
stop-gap measure, to which refer- 
ence was made in our issue of 
May 23, page 2814. Senator 
Thomas (D.Utah), Committee 
Chairman, predicted the end of 
the draft when his group failed 
to recommend “unanimously” that 
the Senate approve “without dis- 
cussion” a full year extension of 
the law, resuming induction of 
those under 20 years of age. In- 
stead, a dispatch from Washing- 
ton to the New York “Heraid 
Tribune” stated, Chairman 
Thomas confessed, he and other 
members of the committee had 
discovered that the subject of ex- 
tension of the draft law was “con- 
troversial” and if called up in the 
| Senate would provoke consider-— 
able debate. The “Herald Tribune” 
advices added: 


As a result Senator Chan Gur-~ 
ney, Republican, of South Dakota, 
sponsor of the Senate bill to ex-~ 
tend the draft for another year, 
announced he would attempt to 
call up the measure, “just as soon 
as Majority Leader Barkley gives 
the word.” 

To get Senate action within the 
immediate future would require 
that the Senate lay aside the pend- 
ing labor disputes bill. Senator 
Barkley has confessed he does 
not have the votes to sidetrack 
this bill. : 


Pro-draft Senators, including 
Mr. Gurney, felt that the lack of 
unanimity in the Military Affairs 
Committee foreshadows a pro-~ 
tracted debate in the Senate once 
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Moody’s Bond Prices and Bond Yield Averages 
given in ou 


computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
following table. 


MOODY’S BOND PRICES 

(Based on Average Yields) 
Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate* 


U. 8. 
Govt. 


Corporate by Ratings* 
Bonds Aa 


Aaa A Baa 
123.92 118.80 123.13 118.40 112.56 
123.99 118.80 122.92 118.40 112.56 
Stock Exchange Clored 
123.39 118.80 123.13 
123.99 118.80 123.13 
123.99 118.80 123.13 
123.85 118.80 122.92 
124.05 118.60 122.71 
124.11 118.60 122.71 
124.14 118.60 122.71 
123.83 118.60 122.71 
123.64 118.80 122.92 
123.49 118.80 122.92 
123.45 118.80 122.92 
123.80 118.80 122.92 
123.83 118.80 122.92 
123.86 118.80 122.92 
124.27 119.00 122.92 
124.33 118.80 122.92 
124.45 118.80 122.92 
124.49 119.00 122.92 
124.49 119.00 122.92 
124.52 119.00 122.92 
124.45 118.80 122.92 


124.33 119.00 123.34 
125.30 119.61 123.99 
125.77 120.02 123.99 
125.92 120.02 123.99 


125.61 119.82 123.99 
125.74 119.82 123.77 
125.80 119.82 123.77 
125.86 119.82 123.56 
125.84 119.61 123.56 
126.02 120.22 123.34 
126,14 119.61 123.56 
126.15 119.61 123.34 
126.05 119.20 123.34 
126.28 119.00 123.12 
126.28 120.02 124.20 
123.45 117.60 121.46 


Corporate by Groups* 

R. R. P.U. Indus. 
116.22 121.04 
116.22 121.04 


119.00 
119.00 


121.46 
121.46 


121.04 
121.25 
121.25 
121.25 
121.04 
121.04 
121.04 
120.84 
121.04 
120.84 
120.84 
121.04 
121.04 
120.84 
120.84 
120.84 
120.84 
121.04 
121.04 
120.84 
120.84 
121.04 
121.67 
121.88 
122.09 
122.09 
122.09 
122.29 
122.29 
122.09 
122.09 
122.29 
122.29 
122.29 
122.09 


122.50 
120.63 


119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.00 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.41 
119.20 
119.41 
119.41 
119.41 
119.41 


119.41 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.43 
120.22 
120.22 
120,02 
120.02 
119.41 
119.41 
120.43 
117.80 


116.22 
116.22 
116.22 
116.20 
116.20 
116.20 
116.20 
116.20 
116.20 
116.22 
116.22 
116.22 
116.41 
116.41 
116.61 
116.81 
116.61 
116.61 
116.61 
116.61 
116.41 


116.41 
117.20 
117.60 
117.60 


117.40 
117.20 
117.00 
116.80 
116.61 
116.41 
116.80 
116.41 
115.82 
115.63 
117.60 
114.46 


112.56 
112.56 
112.75 
112.75 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.56 
112.75 
112.75 
112.75 
112.75 
112.75 
112.75 
112.93 
112.93 
112.93 
113.12 
113.12 
113.12 
113.12 
113.12 
113.89 
114.27 
114.46 


114.27 
114.08 
114.27 
114.46 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
113.50 
113.31 
114.46 
112.19 


121.46 
121.46 
121,46 
121.46 
121.46 
121.46 
121.46 
121.25 
121.46 
121.25 
121.25 
121.46 
121.46 
121.25 
121.67 
121.46 
121.46 
121.46 
121.67 
121.46 

121,46 

121.25 

121.88 

122.29 

122.29 


122.29 
122.29 
122.29 
122.50 
121.88 
121.88 
121.88 
121.88 
121.46 
121.25 
122.50 
119.82 


118.40 
118.40 
118.40 
118.40 
118.40 
118.40 
118.20 
118.40 
118.20 
118.40 
118.40 
118.60 
118.60 
118.60 
118,60 
118.60 
118.60 
118.60 
118.60 
118.60 
118.40 


118.40 
119.20 
119.61 
119.61 


119.41 
119 41 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.00 
119.20 
119.20 
118.80 
119.00 
119.61 
117.40 


High -1946____ 


1 Year Ago 
May 28, 1945_ 

2 Years Ago 
May 27,-- 1,44_ 112.19 118.60 116.80 111.81 102.46 


: MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based. on Individual Closing Prices) 


Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate* 

1.438 2.71 
1.48 2.71 
Stock Exchange 
1.43 
1.48 
1.48 
1.48 


115.43 120.63 118.80 115.63 107.44 112.37 114.85 119.20 


105.86 113.89 117.20 


4946-—— 
Daily 
Averages 


May '26_ 


U.S. 
Govt. 
Bonds 


Corporate by Ratings* 
Aaa Aa A Baa 


2.50 2.58 2.73 3.03 
2.51 2.58 2.73 
Closed 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 


Corporate by Groups* 

R. R. P. U. Indus. 
2.84 2.70 2.60 
2.84 2.70 2.60 


wow Ww 
o 2° 
Ww Ww 


2.60 
2.59 
2.59 
2.59 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 


2.58 
2.58 
2.58 
2.58 
2.58 
2.58 
2.58 
2.59 
2.58 
2.59 
2.59 
2.58 
2.58 
2.59 
2.57 
2.58 
2.58 
2.58 


2.73 
2.73 
2.73 
2.73 
2.73 
2.73 . 
2.74 
2.73 
2.74 
2.73 
2,73 
2.72 
2.72 
2.72 
2.72 


2.84 
2.84 
2.84 
2.84 


2.70 
2.76 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.68 
2.69 
2.68 
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1 Year Ago 
~ May 28, 1945_ 
‘ 2 Years Ago 
May 27, 1944_ 1.84 3.05 2.72 2.81 3.07 3.60 3.40 2.96 2.79 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “typical” bond 
(3% %i coupon, maturing im 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 

NOTE-—tThe list used in compiling the averages was given in the Nov. 22, 1945 
issue of the “‘Chronicle’” on page 2508. 


1.64 2.83 2.62 2.71 2.87 3.31 3.04 2.91 
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Civil Engineering Construction Totals 
$104, 163,000 for Week 


‘Civil engineering construction volume in continental Wnited 
States totals $104,163,000 for the week ending May 23, 1946 as re- 
ported to “Engineering News-Record.” This volume is 24% below 
the previous week, 197% above the corresponding week of last year, 
and 3% below the previous four-week moving average. The report 
issued'on May 23, continued as follows: 

“Private construction this week, $71,233,000, is 11% below last 
, week and 854% above the week last year. Public construction, $32,- 
, 930,000, is 43% below last week and 20% greater than the week last 
_ year’ State and municipal construction, $26,021,000, 26% below last 
“ week, is 463% above the.1945 week. Federal construction, $6,909,000, 

is 70% below last week and 70% below the week last year. 

: ‘Total engineering construction for the 21-week period of 1946 
* records a cumulative total of $2,004,862,000, which is 202% above the 
-d@otal fer. a like period. of 1945. On a cumulative basis, private con- 
_ struction in. 1946 totals $1,300,138,000, which is 599% above that for 
, 1945.” Public. construction, $704,724,000, is 47% greater than the 


© cumulative toia: .0x use corresponding period ox 1¥45, wnereas stave 








and municipal construction, $461,369,000, to date, is 406% above | 
1945. Federal “construction, $243,355,000, dropped 37% below the 
21-week total of 1945. 

Civil engineering construction volume for the current week, 
last week and the 1945 week are: 


May 23,1946 May 16, 1946 May 24, 1945 
$104,163,000 $137,822,000 $35,016,000 
71,233,000 79,678,000 7,470,000 
32,930,000 58,144,000 27,546,000 
State and Municipal 26,021,000 35,173,000 4,623,000 
Federal 6,909,000 22,971,000 22,923,000 


In the classified construction groups, sewerage, industrial build- 
ings and public buildings recorded gains this week over the previous 
week. Six of the nine classes recorded gains this week over the 
1945 week as follows: sewerage, bridges, highways, earthwork and 
drainage, industrial buildings and commercial buildings. 


Total U. S. Construction_-_-_- 
Private Construction 
Public Construction 


New Capital 
New capital for construction purposes this week totals $15,606,- 
000, and is made up of $9,756,000 in State and municipal bond sales 
and $5,850,000 in corporate security issues. New capital for the 21- 
week period of 1946 totals $541,080,000, 4% greater than the $498,- 
780,000, reported for the corresponding period of 1945. 





Weekly Goal and Coke Production Statistics 


Production of bituminous coal during the week ended May 18, 
1946, the first week of the truce in the coal strike, was estimated at 
9,300,000 net tons by the United States Bureau of Mines. This com- 
pared with 470,000 tons produced during the week preceding the 
truce, and with 11,234,000 tons in the week ended May 19, 1945. For 
the calendar year to May 18, 1946, output of bituminous coal and 
lignite totaled 173,840,000 net tons, a decrease of 23.6% when com- 
pared with the 227,491,000 tons produced in the period from Jan. 1 
to May 19, 1945. 

Production of Pennsylvania anthracite during the week ended 
May 18, 1946 was estimated at 1,337,000 tons, a decrease of 106,000 
tons (7.3%) from the preceding week. When compared with the 
output in the corresponding week of 1945, when most of the anthracite 
mines were on strike, there was an increase of 1,292,000 tons. The 
calendar year to date shows an increase of 25.8% when compared 
with the corresponding period of 1945. 

The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended May 18, 1946, 
showed an increase of 17,100 tons when compared with the output 
for the week ended May 11, 1946; but was 98,200 tons less than for 
the corresponding week of 1945. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 
(In Net Tons) 

Week Ended 

May 1l, 
1946 

470,000 

78,000 


—Jan. 1 to Date— 
May 19, *May 18, May 19, 
1945 1946 1945 
11,234,000 173,840,000 227,491,000 
1,872,000 1,485,000 1,915,000 


May 18, 
Bituminous coal & lignite— 1946 
Total, including mine fuel__ 9,300,000 
Daily average 1,550,000 


*Subject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COK 
(In Net Tons) e 
Week Ended Calendar Year to Date——— 
tMay 18, §Mayil, May 19, May 18, May 19, May 22, 
1946 1946 1945 1946 1945 1937 
1,337,000 1,443,000 45,000 24,064,000 19,123,000 22,665,000 
1,284,000 1,385,000 43,000 23,101,000 18,358,000 21,532,000 





Penn. Anthracite— 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 
+Commercial produc. 


Beehive coke— 
United States total_ 24,600 7,500 122,800 1,246,800 2,251,400 1,475,200 


*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
operations. tExcludes colliery fuel. 1Subject to revision. §Revised. 


Electric Output for Week Ended May 25, (946 
9% Below That for Same Week a Year Ago 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light’ and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended May 25, 1946, 
was 3,941,865,000 kwh., which compares with 4,329,605,000 kwh. in the 
corresponding week a year ago, and 3,939,281,000 kwh. in the week 
ended May 18, 1946. The output for the week ended May 25, 1946, 
was 9% below that of the same week in 1945. 

PERCENTAGE DECREASE UNDER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR 


‘Week Ended 


May 11 
§1.6 
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Major Geographical Divisions— Ma 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Central Industrial 
West Central 
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Pacific Coast__-_ 


Total Un.ted States 
§Increase. 


DATA FOR RECENT WEEKES (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
% Change 
under 1945 
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1932 


1,578,817 
1,545,459 
1/512,158 
1.519,679 
1,538,452 
1,537,747. 
1,514,553 
1,480,208 
1,465,076 
1,480,738 
1,469,810 
1,454,505 
1,429,032 
1,436,928 
1.425.771 
1,425,151 


dws, tod 


1944 
4,524,134 


1945 


4,538,552 
4,505,269 
4,472,298 
4,473,962 
4,472,110 
4,446,136 
4,397,529 
4,401,716 
4,329,478 
4,321,794 
4,332,400 
4,411,325 
4,415,889 
4,397,330 
4,302.381 
4,377,221 


434293, 3V0 
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rto top management.” 


AMA Management | 
Meeting June 16 in NY 


A one-day General Manage. 
ment Conference in New York on 
June 11 to enable executives to 
discuss current problems con. 
fronting business and industry 
was announced on May 25 by Al. 
vin E. Dodd, President of the 
American Management Associa. 
tion. The conference was called 
at the request of AMA members 
but will be open to all executives, 
The sponsoring committee in. 
cludes: Clarence Francis, Chair- 
man of the Board, General Foods 
Corp.; John Hancock, Partner, 
Lehman Brothers; Beardsley 
Ruml, Chairman of the Board, 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc.; Keith S. 
McHugh, Vice-President, Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co.; 
Henry P. Kendall, President and 
Treasurer, The Kendall Company; 
and Thomas Roy Jones, President, 
American Type Founders, Inc.; 
William L. Batt, President, SKF 
Industries, Inc.; Keith S. McHugh, 
Vice-President, Ajmerican Tele~ 
phone & Telegraph Co.; Austin S, 
Iglehart, President, General Foods 
Corporation; Dr. Jules I. Bogen, 
Editor, “Journal of Commerce,” 
New York, and Mr. Dodd will 
preside. 


The conference will assay ex- 
periences in the solution of re- 
conversion problems of recent | 
months as a basis for policy plan- 
ning for the immediate future, 
particularly on matters of profit 
sharing, training management to 
meet labor unions, techniques of 
policy formulation and organiza- 
tional controls, impact of infla- 
tion on corporate fiscal policies, 
and executive education and de. 
velopment. In announcing the 
conference Mr. Dodd said: 

“Pressures of public opinion, | 
Government regulation, employee 
demands and consumer needs pose 
challenging questions not entirely 
anticipated in postwar planning, 
The conference will consider the 
most pressing and fundamental of 
these questions. It will be a top 
management conference because 
equitable systems of shar.ng the 
benefits of the effort of those who 
help create them, sensitivity of 
our commerce and industry to the 
demands of the total community, 
effective organization and man- 
agement _ controls, executives 
propertly developed~and trained 
to operate these controls and able 
to work easily afid-smoothly with 
the men whose efforts’ they Es 
ganize are of primary~concern to 
all management but-particularly 


Speakers . imelude; Forest D. 
Siefkin, VicePresident, Interna- 
tional -Hearvesters€o., Trainiig 
Executives to-Meetthaber; Phomas 


Foods Carpe 2Muir, Vice- 
Presidenty“@eneral 4iiectric: Co:,’ 
Executive Devetopment;~ Eugene 
B. Mapel, Supervisor, Administra- 
tion- Planning, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Policy Formulation 
and Organizational Techniques; 
and Edward S. Cowdrick, New 
York, Profit Sharing. 

The conference will comprise 
morning, afternoon and evening 
dinner sessions at the -Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. At the close of the 
afternoon session the American 


Management Asséeration will fold 
its annual businessemeeting._. 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on May 
22 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
memebrs of these exchanges in the week ended May 4, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these | 
figures. 


Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
{except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended May 4 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,856,924 shares, which amount was 15.85% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 5,859,200 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended April 27 of 
2,576,523 shares, or 16.43% of the total trading of 7,841,310 shares. 

On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the 
week ended May 4 amounted to 587,095 shares, or 13.36% of the 
total volume on that exchange of 2,197,735 shares. During the week 
ended April 27, trading for the account of Curb members of 686,010 
shares was 13.57% of the total trading of 2,528,140 shares. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED MAY 4, 1946 


Total for Week 


of, 
0 


Tt 
@. Total Round-Lot Sales: 

































































Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED MAY 4, 1946 


Rhort sales.____._ 187,040 
tOther sales_. 5,672,160 
Total sales_.___ a 5,859,200 
®. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
; 1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
} rota] purchases____-~ 602,250 
‘ Short sales 100,660 
{ tOther sales___-_ 447.910 
' Total sales < 548,570 9.82 
} 8. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
; POtRl PURGE ce cinitiieti nt wnpininewciiotin aane 89,670 
Short sales___.._ ne 5,300 
{ tOther sales 79,690 
Total sales_. 84,990 1.49 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
’ Total purchases__ 256,115 
i Short sales_-_ - mane 40,700 
i tOther sales 234,629 
| Total sales 275,329 4.54 
4. Total— 
Total purchases__. 948,035 
Short sales. aatgae wae 146,660 
+Other sales__ 762,229 
{ Total sales. 908,889 15.85 
! 
H 






















































































Total for Week t % 
@. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
Short sales 25,550 
tOtker sales_. 2,172,185 
Total sales . 2,197,735 
@ Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transattions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registerea— 
Total purchases. 211,905 
: SE ili dineniprcthennatiemrnteeiitvmatinmiminenepenitie 10,935 
i tOther sales wiheene 186,620 
{ Total sales. 197,555 9.32 
} 8. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
t I aie Kerth indicainnndstnintir enna 23,360 
b Short sales ‘a neni 300 
} tOther sales 24,875 
i y, 8 | di cient 25,175 1.10 
@. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
, Total purchasés___.._....-- a 47,900 
i Short sales._____ | a 10,510 
j tOther sales 70,690 
{ Total sales nae 81,200 2.94 
' 4. Total— 
; Total purchases 283,165 
Short sales_ eat 21,745 
tOther sales___._____ 282,185 
Total sales__.____._ : 303,930 13.36 
@. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
Customers’ short sales a 0 
§Customers’ other sales 123,122 
Total purchases 123,122 
Total sales me 117,297 





*The term ‘“‘members’’ includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 

tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 
wules are included with ‘‘other sales.” 

§Sales marked “‘short exempt’’ are included with “other sales.” 


Non-Ferrous Metals—Copper and Lead Users _ 
Await OPA Action on Prices—Quicksilver Off 


_ “E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of May 23, 
stated: “Except that progress was miade last week in the matter of 
settling the question of revising ceiling prices of copper, lead, and 
zinc upward, the industry was hardly in a position to talk business. 
Work stoppages resulting from the growing scarcity in supplies of 
major metals were more numerous. It was hoped that an announce- 
ment on prices would be issued®— 
by OPA during the next week. 
The foreign market for copper 
was active and the price advanced 
to a higher level than that men- 
tioned as the likely new ceiling 

ice for the domestic trade. 
There were no price develop- 
ments in the platinum metals. 
Quicksilver was quiet and the 
price declined $2 per flask.” 


The publication further went on 
to say in part as follows: 








Copper 


Meetings held during the last 
week to clarify the price situa- 
tion in copper have not yet 
brought about final settlement of 
the problem, but it was felt that 
considerable progress was made, 
and OPA now recognizes that 
anything short of a single quota- 
tion for the industry would be 
worthless. At one time it was 





would be permitted to rise in two 
stages, (1) to apply to all pro- 
ducers to take care of higher costs 
incurred up to the present time, 
and (2) an additional uplift in the 
quotation for producers who have 
granted the 1842¢ wage increase. 
Prices mentioned were 13.80¢ and 
14.32¢, respectively. 
As matters now stand, it ap- 
pears that the new ceiling price 
will move up to 14.375¢, Connec- 
ticut Valley. It is believed that 
the important questions relating 
to the new ceiling price on cop- 
per have been settled. OPA offi- 
cials are expected to confer with 
brass and bronze ingot makers be- 
fore this week ends, to revise 
ceiling for that industry. An- 
nouncement of higher schedules is 
expected early next week. 

Export copper was quite active 
and higher, the New York equiv- 
alent advancing to 14.40¢, f.o.b. 
refinery. 

Lead 


The problem of distributing the 
shrinking lead supply to take care 
of consumers for June was con- 
sidered at a meeting between rep- 
resentatives of producers and 
CPA officials in Washington yes- 
terday. Members of the trade 
doubt whether the tonnage avail- 
able for delivery next month will 
equal that shipped during the 
current month. In other words, 
hardly more than 30,000 to 35,000 
tons will be available, owing to 
strikes at mines and refineries in 
this country, and greatly re- 
duced imports. 

With the price certain to rise 
in the near future, sellers again 
limited transactions to pricing on 
date of shipment. Sales during 
the last week totaled 3,364 tons. 

Imports of pig lead in March 
amounted to 6,531 tons, which 
compares with 8,010 tons in Feb- 
ruary and 12,062 tons in January, 
according to the Bureau of the 
Census. Imports of pig lead dur- 
ing 1945 averaged 18,903 tons a 
month. 

Zine 

Even the Office of Metals Re- 
serve appears to be holding back 
zine until new price ceilings are 
announced and business again 
takes on a more normal aspect. 
Demand continues active, but vir- 
tually no business is being booked 
on a flat-price basis under pre- 
vailing chaotic price conditions. 

The stockpile of slab zine on 
April 30 totaled 234,152 tons, of 
which 62;313 tons was Prime 
Western; 15,184 tons Brass Spe- 
cial; 5,588 tons Intermediate; 4,- 
400 tons Special High Grade; and 
146,667 tons Regular High Grade. 


Platinum 


Sellers have been successful in 
establishing a more orderly mar- 
ket in the platinum metals, even 
though pressure from outside 
sources continues to be a factor. 
The selling basis for refined plat- 
inum is being maintained at $56 


DAILY PRICES OF METALS 


average of 1943-44 by 15%. 


per ounce troy. London has moved 
up to £14 per ounce, 
Tin 

The Government is prepared to 
extend the agreements to pur- 
chase Bolivian concentrates to the 
end of the year on the basis of 
6212¢ per pound of tin contained, 
f.o.b. South American ports, ac- 
cording to trade reports. The new 
terms, retroactive to April 1 o: 
the current year, also provide fox 
a premium of 1¢ per pound in the 
event that shipments exceed the 
Th 

existing agreements with the U. S. | 
Commercial Co. expire on June 
30. The settlement basis for the 
April-June quarter is 58%¢ pet 
pound of tin contained. Bolivian 
producers have been insisting on 


Marshall Elected Pres. 
cf Actuarial Society 


Edward W. Marshall, Vice- 
President and Actuary of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
‘Company, was re-elected Presi- 
dent of the Actuarial Societycof 
Amer.ca, at tne latter’s annual 
meet._ng in New York City on 
May 20. Other officers re-elected 
were: Vice-President, Valentine 
Howell, Vice-President and Ac— 
tuary of the Prudential Insurance 
Co.; Vice-President, George W. 
Bourke, General Manager and Ac-— 
tuary of the Sun Life Assurance 
Co. of Canada; Treasurer, Oliver 
W. Perrin, Associate Actuary, 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance’ Co.: 





a higher settlement basis to offset 
rising costs. 
The Government’s stockpile of 
tin at the end of April contained 
55,402 long tons of tin, of which 
21,997 tons was pig tin and 33,405 
tons contained in ores and con- 
centrates. Compared with a month 
previous the stockpile increased 
1,584 tons. 

Straits quality tin for shipment 
was as follows: 


May June July 
May 16___-_- me 52.000 52.000 52.000 
May 17_- se 52.000 52.000 52.000 
nay .18......... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
May 20__---- 52.000 52.000 52.000 
May 21__-_-_~ 52.000 52.000 52.°0° 
May 22. B: 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125¢ per pound. 


Quicksilver 


The quiet condition of the mar- 
ket finally made some sellers 
rather uneasy and it was reported 
that Mexican metal sold at con- 
cessions. Prices last week covered 
a range of $100 to $103 per flask, 
or $2 lower than in the preceding 
week. It was rumored that $98 
had been done, but this could not 
be confirmed. Prices were unset- 
tled as the week ended. 


Silver 
The Senate Banking & Cur- 


basis of 90.3¢ an ounce troy, and 
resell on that basis for commer- 
cial use. After two years the 
price would rise to $1.29. The bill 
now goes to the Senate for action, 
then to conference with represen- 
tatives of the Senate and the 
House, then to the House, and 
back to the Senate. A move is 
on foot to present the measure as 
a separate bill, instead of as 
rider to the Treasury-Post Office 
Appropriations bill. 

A bill passed by the House last 
December provided for the sale of 
surplus silver by the Treasury on 
the basis of 71.11¢. 

The New York Official price of 
foreign silver continued at 70%4¢ 


2 
c. 





an ounce troy. London was un- 
changed at 44d. 


(“E, & M. J.” QUOTATIONS) 


rency Committee on May 20 ap- 
proved proposed silver legislation 
that would authorize the Treas- 
ury to buy domestic metal on the 


: delivered at consumers’ plants. 





—Electrolytic Copper— Straits Tin, —Lead— Zine 

May Dom. Ref. Exp. Rety. New York NewYork St.Louis’ St. Louis 
16 11.775 14.175 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 
17 11.775 13.975 52.900 6.50 6.35 8.25 
18 11.775 14.175 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 
20 11.775 14.175 52.000 6.50 6.35 8 25 
21 11.775 14.400 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 
22 11.775 14.400 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 
Average 11.775 14.217 52.000 6.50 6.35 ~~ 8.25 


Average prices for calendar week ended May. 18. are: Domestic 
copper f.o.b. refinery, 11.775¢; export copper’ f.o.b. refinery 13.8967; 
Straits tin, 52.000¢: New York lead, 6.500¢; St. Louis lead, 6.350¢; St. 
Louis zinc, 8.250¢; and silver, 70.750¢. 


The above quotations are “E. & M. J. M. & M. M’s” appraisal of the major Unitec 
States markets, based on sales reported by producers and agencies. They are reduce 
to the basis of cash, New York or St. Louis, as noted. All prices are in cents per pound 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on sales for both prompt and future 
deliveries; tin quotations are for prompt delivery only. 

In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted on a delivered basis: that is 


figures shown above are net prices at refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. 
prices in New England average 0.225c. per pound above the refinery basis. 


the open market and is based on sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.o.b 
refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. 
lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.o.b. refinery quotation. 

Quotations for copper are for the ordinary forms of wirebars and ingot bars 


up, depending on dimensions and quality. 
discount of 0.125c. per pound. 
Quotations for zinc are for ordinary Prime Western brands. 


not less than lc. over the “E. & 








suggested by OPA that the price 


month. 
Quotations for lead reflect prices obtained for common lead only. 





As ‘lelivery charges vary with the destination. the 
Deliverec 


Effective March 14, the export quctation for ccpper reflects prices ohtainine tn 
On f.a.s. transactions we deduct 0.075c, for 


For standard ingots an extra 0.05c. per pound is. charged; for slabs 0.075c. up, and 
for cakes 0.125c. up, depending on weight and dimensions; for billets an extra 0.75c. 
Cathodes in standard sizes are sold at a 


Contract prices frr 
High-Grade zinc delivered in the East and Middle West in nearly all instances com- 
mand a premium of lic. per pound over the current market for Prime Western but! 
M. J.”’ average for Prime Western for the previous |} 


Editor, John R. Larus, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Actuary, Phoenix Mutual 
|Life Insurance Co. Walter Kiem, 
| Associate Actuary of the Mutual 
, Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
was elected. Secretary of the 
Society to succeed Wilmer A, Jen— 
kins, Vice-President and Actuary, 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association. 


Result of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on May 27 that the 
tenders for $1,300,000,000 or there- 
about of 90-day Treasury hills to 
be dated May 31 and to mature 
Aug. 29, which were offered on 
May 24, were opened at the’ Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks on May 27. 
Total applied for $1,948,786,000. 
Total accepted, $1,310,201,000 
(includes $22,423,000 entered on 
a fixed price basis of 99.905 and 
accepted in full). te 
Average price, 99.906+-; equiv- 
alent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.376% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.908; equivalent rate o 
discount approximately 0.368% 
per annum. 


Low, 99.906; equivalent rate o£ 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(66% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 
There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on May 31 in 
the amount of $1,316,676,000. 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on, May 
22, a summary for the week-end- 
ed May 11, of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of, stock 
transactions for odd-lot accoum 
of all odd-lot dealers and. special- 
ists who handled odd lots 6n the 
New York Stock Exchange, con; 
tinuing a series of current. figuree 
being published by the Commis¢ 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commission 
by the odd-lot dealers. and. spe- 
cialists. 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS: 
AND SPECIALISTS ON THE -N. Yyit 


STOCK EXCHANGE : 
Week Ended May 11, 1946’ 








oe 











Qdd-T ++ So’es hy Dealers— Total‘ 
(Customers’ purchases) Per Week 
Number of orders__-_- ~~ 41,381 
Number, of shares____.2--..» 1,202,505 
Dellar value /p.423----+--t4 655,718,310 
Qdd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Cvstomers’ short sales___ 224 
*Customers other sales___ 84,347 
Customers’ total sales._.___‘’’ “34,571 
Number of Shares: 9? ; 
Cu'tomers’ short sales__-~ |, «+, 7,809 
*Customers’ other sales____ © 1,001,530 
> ri ets 
Customers’ total sales__._ 1,009,339 
TOOT POO oie th ie nih $45,998,882 
Round-Lot Seles by Dealers— : 
Number of Shares: 6. 9 
Ghert eP'es foo kek HON { 
TOthet GRO: .6 ocak ce 223,140 
"ote ) Ghee 286s 223,210 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers— »?(! 
Number of share*s___-__-~_- 387,310 


*Sales marked ‘‘short: exempt’’pare re- 
ported with “other sales.” ; 

+Sales to offset. customers’ odd-lot orders 
eva sales to liquidate a long position which 
} tees th > round lot are reported with 
“other sales.” Pee 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 
Ended May 18, 1946, Increased 17,000 Bhis. 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age.gross crude oil production for the week ended May 18, 1946 was 
4,751,350 barrels, an increase of 17,000 barrels per day over the pre- 
ceding week and a gain of 125,350 barrels over the daily average 


figure of 4,626,000 barrels estimated by the United States Bureau of 
Mines as the requirement for the month of May, 1946. The current 
figure, however, was 116,115 barrels per day below the output for the 
week ended May 19, 1945. Daily production for the four weeks 
ended May 18, 1946, averaged 4,714,200 barrels. The Institute further 
reported as follows: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,756,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,198,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,984,000 barrels of kerosine; 5,595,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 8,420,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended May 18, 1946; and had in storage at the end of that week 
97,050,000 barrels of finished and unfinished gasoline; 11,848,000 bar- 
rels of kerosine; 32,186,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 41,875,000 
barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 


State Actual Production 

Allow- Week Change 

ables Ended from 
Begin. May 18, Previous 

May 1 1946 Week 
51,700 2,750 
250 
7,900 
5,750 
2,650 
20,400 
207,850 
30,150 
46,000 
+700 
+261,350 
+373,400 


4 Weeks 
Ended 
May 18, 
1946 

50,750 
200 
7,700 
5,200 
2,700 
19,400 
210,000 
30,850 
46,100 
750 
252,150 
369,400 


Week 

Ended 
May 19, 

1945 

48,950 
15 
8,000 
5.500 
2,500 
12,450 
194,650 
26,850 
45,800 
900 
271,300 
385,400 


*B. of M. 
Calculated 
Requirements 
May 

**New York-Penna._-_ 47,200 
Florida 
**West Virginia 
**Ohio-Southeast ~~~ 
Ohio—Other 
Indiana 
Tilinois 
; | ES ae 
Michigan 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Oklahoma 


150 
750 
150 
1,850 
3,000 
1,350 
1,600 
50 
16,050 
150 


8,400 
7,300 
16,400 
204,000 
30,000 
46,000 
800 
252,000 
370,000 


250,000 
370,000 


++]]]]+]++ + 





Panhandle Texas_--- 
North Texas.____..- 
West Texas_. 

East. Central Texas__ 
a 
Southwest Texas___- 
Coastal Texas. 


83,000 
164,800 
521,100 
139,600 
388,800 
331,500 
486,000 


82,750 
163,500 
513,300 
138,850 
384,600 
328,400 
482,800 


90,000 
153,900 
495,300 
138,200 
379,800 
355,650 
563,300 





Total Texas 2,050,000 $2,103,120 ,114,800 2,094,200 2,176,150; 





North Louisiana_._- 
Coastal Louisiana-_-- 


178,650 
291,450 


82,100 
290,300 


71,100 
299,800 





Total Louisiana__-_ 380,000 372,000 370,100 150 372,400 370,900 





Arkansas 
ississippi 

Alabama 

New Mexico—So. East | 
New Mexico—Other-_j{ 
Wyoming 
Montana 

Colorado 

California 


79,000 77,387 
53,000 

900 
99,000 


{72,250 
61,850 + 
1,050 
95,300 a 
500 + 

{112,950 
19,400 
29,600 + 
885,400 


350 
1,400 


75,000 
58,650 
1,100 
95,300 
500 
111,250 
19,700 
28,300 
862,600 


79,850 
49,800 
450 
103,500 
400 
106,950 
20,850 
11,200 
945,100 


106,000 ho 
50 
50 


97,000 
22,000 
23,000 
840,000 


650 
$835,000 400 





Total United States 4,626,000 4,751,350 + 17,000 4,714,200 4,867,465 





®*Pennsylvania Grade included above__---_ 65,350 + 3,650 63,650 62,450 


*These are Bureau of Mines talculations of the requirements of domestic crude oil 
(after deductions of condensate and natural gas derivatives) based upon certain 
premises outlined in its detailed forecast for the month of May. As requirements may 
be supplied either from stocks or from new production, contemplated withdrawals 
from crude oil inventories must be deducted from the Bureau’s estimated requirements 
to determine the amount of new crude to be produced. In some areas the weekly 
estimates do, however, include small but indeterminate amounts of condensate which is 
mixed with crude oil in the field. 


+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m., May 15, 1946. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of May 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
those fields which were exempted entirely the entire state was ordered shut, down 
for five days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 5 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 


§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 

{Figures in these areas are on a strictly crude oil basis beginning this week. 
Comparable crude oil figures for last week (May 11) follow: No Louisiana, 78,500; 
Arkansas, 72,600; Mississippi, 60,450; Wyoming, 113,000 (less than 50 bbl. deleted). 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, KEROSINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL 
AND RESIDUAL OIL, WEEK ENDED MAY 18, 1946 


«Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines basis 
§Gasoline tFinish’d 
Produc’n and #Stocks 
at Ref. Unfin. of 
Inc. Nat. Gasoline Kero- 
Blended Stocks sine 
1,890 22,950 5,079 


307 
188 
2.572 
1,314 
903 
3,573 
802 
154 








tStks. of tStks. 
Gas Oil of 
& Dist. Resid. 
Fuel Fuel 
Oil Oil 
10,092 7,497 


% Daily Crude Runs 
Refin’g to Stills 
Capac. Daily % Op- 
Report’g Av. erated 
802 


97 

60 
756 
389 
217 
1,189 
293 


District— 


lachian— 

trict No. 1... 2,635 
1,031 

20.831 
8,131 
2,982 

14,820 
4,109 
1,759 


231 
62 
1,737 
614 
299 
1,893 
1,011 
206 


10 
122 
584 


390 
97 
4,101 
1,691 
310 
5,560 
1,653 
441 


154 
182 
3,276 
1,106 
695 
4,770 
1,206 
193 


Texas Gulf Coast 
Louisiana Gulf Coast_ 
No. La. & Arkansas_-_ 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3 
District No. 4... 
California .........- 


¢ VAD OO ass 
agree OCnMDWaOW 


57 


10 
124 
762 


37 
402 
2,056 


92 
2,232 
15,478 


36 
388 
7,427 


41 
6706 
22,085 


Ie 





Total U. 8. B. of M. 
basis May 18, 1946 

Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis May 11, 1946 

U.S. B. of M. basis 
May 19, 1945 4,951 oa 15,329 +88,533 


*Includes unfinished gasoline stocks of 8,420,000 barrels. #1 S i 
gasoline stocks of 11,388,000 barrels. {Stocks at refineries, at parades sattnninet 
transit and in pipe Jines. SNot including 1,984,000 barrels of kerosine, 5,595,000 barrels 
of gas oil and distillate fuel and 8,420,000 barrels of residual fuel oil producing during 
the week ended May 18, 1946, which compares with 2,027,000 barrels, 5.422.000 barrel 
and 8,724,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 1,523,000 barrels, 5.181 000 
barrels and 9,425,000 barrels, respectively, in the week ended May 19, 1945. pee. 


85.7 4,756 14,198 *97,050 11,848 32,186 41,875 


85.7 4,820 13,903 98,158 11,079 31,736 41,008 


8,232 29,859 38,852 


Wholesale Prices Rose 0.7°. in Week Ended 
May 18, Labor Department Reporis 


“Higher prices for grains and clothing were largely responsible 
for an advance of 0.7% in primary market prices during the week 
ended May 18, 1946,” it was stated on May 23 by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, which added that “at 
110.9% of the 1926 average, the index of commodity prices in primary 
markets prepared by the Bureau was 1.2% higher than in mid-April 
1946 and 4.8% above a year ago.” 

The Bureau further reported: 

“Farm Products and Foods —- Substantial price advances for 
grains to new OPA ceilings raised average prices of farm products 
1.5% during the week. The new ceilings, above current parity levels, 
were granted to encourage increasd production to meet foreign com- 
mitments for relief and to discourage feeding to livestock. Quota- 
tions for corn advanced more than 20%, and for barley, oats, and 
wheat 6 to 10%. Rye quotations declined in anticipation of the OPA 
ceiling which becomes effective June 1. Prices of white potatoes in- 
creased in most markets with good demand and onions were higher 
reflecting good quality. Light supplies caused slight price advances 
for apples. Prices of oranges declined substantially because of a 
preponderance of small sizes. Quotations for steers increased with 
heavier demands from large packers and sheep quotations were higher 
with light supplies. On the average prices of farm products were 
1.8% higher than a month ago and 6.5% above mid-May, 1945. 


“The group index for foods advanced 0.5% during the week 
chiefly because of higher prices for bread due to reductions in the 
loaf size without corresponding price reductions. Prices of foods 
averaged 1.0% above mid-April 1946 and 4.4% above the correspond- 
ing week of last year. 

“Other Commeoedities—Average prices of all other commodities 
rose 0.3% during the week, with the largest advances in clothing, 
hides and skins, and cattle feed. Prices of work clothing increased 
following ceiiing adjustments to restore 1936-39 earnings and prices 
of men’s suits were higher. Quotations for Brazilian goatskins ad- 
vanced sharply as the Reconstruction Finance Corporation increased 
its buying price to meet world competition. Higher OPA ceilings to 
encourage production were reflected in a substantial price increase 
for linseed meal during the week. There also were increases for 
anthracite, drain tile, cement. and rugs reflecting earlier adjustments 
of ceilings. The group index for all commodities other than farm 
products and foods was 0.9% above a month ago and 4.3% higher 
than mid-May 1945.” 


The following notation is included in the report: 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale price data, for the 
most part, represent prices in primary markets. In general, the 
prices are those charged by manufacturers or producers or are those 
prevailing on commodity exchanges. The weekly index is calculated 
from one-day-a-week prices. It is designed as an indicator of week 
to week changes and should not be compared directly with the 
monthly index. 


The following tables show (1) indexes for the past three weeks 
for April 20, 1946 and May 19, 1945, and (2) percentage changes in 
subgroup indexes from May 11, 1946 to May 18, 1946. 

CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICES BY COMMODITY GROUPS 
FOR WEEK ENDED MAY 18, 1946 
(1926—100) 
Percentage changes to 
May 18, 1946, from 
5-11 4-20 5-19 
1946 1946 1945 


Commodity group— 5-11 


1946 


5-4 
1946 


4-20 
1546 


5-19 
1945 





All commodities 

Farm products 

Foods 

Hides and leather products__—- 

Textile products. 

Fuel and lighting materials__-- 

Metal and metal products 

Building materials 

Chemicals and allied products__ 

Housefurnishings goods 

Miscellaneous commodities 

Raw materials 

Semi-manufactured articles 

Manufactured products 

All commodities other than farm 
products 

All commodities other than farm 
products and foods 103.7 103.6 103.1 99.7 


PERCENTAG® CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES 
MAY 11, 1946 TO MAY 18, 1946 


Increases 


Anthracite —- ‘ 
Other-textile products- 
Brick .and. tile 
Cement Pa 
Other tood 

Fruits and vegetables 
Meats 


110.1 
135.8 
110.9 
120.3 
106.7 

37.0 
109.3 
126.8 

96.2 
108.9 

96.2 
123.2 
101.6 
105.6 


109.9 
135.6 
110.7 
120.3 
106.7 

87.0 
109.1 
126.6 

96.1 
108.7 

96.2 
123.1 
101.5 
105.5 


109.6 
135.4 
110.4 
120.3 
105.2 

86.6 
109.0 
126.0 

96.1 
108.7 

25.4 
123.0 
100.8 
105.1 


105.8 
129.5 
106.8 
118.3 
99.1 
84.6 
104.3 
117.2 
94.9 
106.2 
94.6 
117.9 
94.8 
102.1 
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106.1 
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Clothing --- al 

Hides and skins__ 

Cereal products__-_-__--- 7A, eee 

Cattle feed___..-~- apn Vere 

Furnishings - a reny ee oe aaa 

Drugs and pharmaceutical i 
Other farm 


Hours Worked and Weekly Earnings 
Higher in March 
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All the factors which contribute 
to the income of wage earners in 
manufacturing turned upward in: 
March, in most cases reversing the 
course of reconversion slumps, ac— 
cording to the National Industrial 
Conference Board, whose report 
issued on May 20 continued: 

With the exception of total and 
weekly hours worked, all-the:in— 
dicators reached levels in March 
which were well above the im- 
mediate postwar troughs. 

Many of the declines, such as 
those in employment,. total man 
hours worked, and payrolls, be-— 
gan long before reconversion got 
under way, and were due in the 
earlier stages not to reconversion 
but rather to manpower shortages 
and, in a number of cases, to pro-— 


duction-saturation of war goods. 
The declines were accentuated in 
most cases in the latter half of 
1945 and continued through Feb- 
ruary, 1946, under the influence 
of -major strikes. 

There follow The Conference 
Board’s figures for March, 1946, 
and. comparisons. with the war- 
\time peaks,..with January, 1941 
(base. date of the Little Steel 
Formula), with August, 1939, and 
with the average for 1929. All 
data.cover all production workers 
in the 25. manufacturing industries 
that have been regularly sur- 
veyed by The Conference Board 
for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

Average Actual Hourly Earn 





ings. At all-time peak of $1.145 in 





March, as compared w:th the re— 
cent low of $1.079 in’ October, 
1945. The March figure was 50.9% 
above January, .1941, and 59.10% 
above August, 1939, and 94.1% 
over the average for 1929. 

_ Average Actual Weekly Earn-— 
ings. From the wartime peak of 
$50.99, reached in March, 1945, 
there was a full twelve-month 
decline to $43.56 in February 
1946. The upturn in March brought 
the average up to $46.44, as com 
pared with $30.61 in January 
1941, and $27.29 in August, 1939" 
The March average was 51.7% 
higher than that for January, 194]... 
70.2% higher than August, 1939- 
and 62.7% above the aver: . 
pi e average for 
_ Average “Real” Weekly Earn- 
ings—average weekly  earni: 
adjusted for changes in the aa 
of living (index numbers, 1923— 
100.) Following the wartime peak 
of 181.8 in March, 1945. there was 
a year’s decline to 153.4 in Feb- 
ruary, 1946. The March upturn 
brought the index up to 163.5 
which represented gains of 22.3% 
over January, 1941, 33.9% over 
August, 1939, and 52.5% above 
the 1929 average. 

Average Actual Hours Per 
Week. From the wartime peak of 
46.2 hours in January, 1945 there 
was a downward trend to 39.2 in 
February, 1946. The March aver. 
age of 40.7 hours was 1.2% longer 
than the average work week in 
January, 1941, 74% longer than 
in August, 1939 (37.9 hours), and 
15.7% shorter than the 48.3 hours 
worked on the average in 1929. 

Payrolls (Index numbers, 1923 
—100). Here, the peak was as far 
back as November, 1943, with the 
index at 275.7. After a gradual de— 
cline for a year and a half, there 
was a steep decline from March, 
1945, to February, 1946, when the 
index was 171.1. March saw a re- 
covery to 189.9, which was 47.4% 
above January 1941, 116.5% above 
August, 1939, and 75.2% over the 
1929 average. 

Total Man Hours Worked in 
Manufacturing (index numbers, 
1923=100). The wartime peak of 
142.6, was reached in October and 
November, 1943. From that time 
there was a downward trend to 
83.3 in February, 1946. The index 
recovered in March to 90.0, which 
was 1.6% under January, 1941, 
36.8% above August, 1939, and 
9.3% below the average for 1929. 

Employment (index numbers, 
1923=100). From the all-time 
peak of 154.2 in October and No~- 
vember, 1943, there was a down- 
ward trend to October, 1945, 
when the index stood at 104.1. It 
rose gradually to 108.8 in March, 
1946. The March level was 2.9% 
under that of January, 1941, but 
27.3% above that of August, 1939, 


and 7.7% above the average for 
1929. 


Four New Committees 


Named by World Bank 


Four new committees.of the 
Board of Directors of the World 
Bank were announced on May 23 
by Emilio G. Collado, American 
member, according to special ad— 
vices from Washington on that 
date to the New York “Times” 
which further said: 

They will deal with questions 
relating to the bank’s capital, de— 
positories, etc.; the marketing of 
securities;.loan policies and inter- 
— of agreements and by-— 
aws.” 


Cooper Aitbossndet to Pere 


The nomination of Prentice 
Cooper of Tennesse, to be Am-— 
bassador to Peru, was confirmed 
by the United States Senate on 
May 1. The nomination was sent 
to the Senate by. President Tru— 
men on April 29, Mr. Cooper suc- 
ceeds William D. Pawley, who re— 
cently became.-Ambassador to 
Brazil. Formerly Goverror of 
Tennessee, Mr. Cooper, it is stated 
has long been associated in the 
Democratic party activities with 
Senator McKellar, President pro 
tempore of the Senate. 
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‘Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 


Ended May 18, 1946, Increased 3,298 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended May 18, 1946 
totaled 688,240 cars, the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on May 23. This was a decrease below the corresponding 


. week of 1945 of 180,674 cars, or 20.8%, and a decrease. below the 
. same week in 1944 of 181,835 cars of 20.9%. ' 


Loading of revenue freight forthe week of May 18, increased 


’ 3,298 cars or 0.5% above the preceding week. 


Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 307,247 cars, a decrease of 


- 81,814 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 97,694 cars 
_ below the corresponding week in 1945. 


Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 119,- 


‘ 860 cars, a decrease of 7,608 cars below the preceding week, but,an, 


increase of 10,943 cars above the corresponding week in 1945, 

Coal loading amounted to 139,497 cars, an increase of 104,924 
cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 9,141 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1945, due to coal strike. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 42,138 cars, an increase 
of 990 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 11,051 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1945. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of May 18 
totaled 28,686 cars, an increase of 1,514 cars above the preceding 
week, but a decrease of 8,179 cars below the corresponding week 
in 1945. 

Livestock loading amounted to 14,635 cars, a decrease of 1,387 
cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 333 above the cor- 
responding week in 1945. In the Western Districts alone loading of 
livestock for the week of May 18 totaled 10,837 cars, a decrease of 
1,406 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 19 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1945. 

Forest products loading totaled 34,820 cars, a decrease of 11,083 
cars below the preeeding week and a decrease of 8,983 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1945. 

Ore loading amounted to 25,581 cars, a decrease of 593 cars below 
the preceding week and a decrease of 55,378 cars below the corre- 
sponding week in 1945. 

Coke loading amounted to 4,962 cars, a decrease of 131 cars 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 9,703 cars below the-cor- 
responding week in 1945. 

All districts reported decreases compared with the correspond- 


ing weeks in 1945 and 1944. 

1946 1945 1944 
2,883,620 3,003,655 3,158,700 
2,866,710 3,052,487 3,154,116 
3,982,229 4,022,088 3,916,037 
2,604,552 3,377,335 3,275,846 

671,311 866,034 835,538 

684,942 828,764 867,182 

688,240 868,914 870,075 


4 weeks of January 

4 weeks of February 

SS & . ee 
4 weeks of April___ — 
Week of May 4-_. 

Week of May 11-_-_- 

Week of May 18 








Total ‘ 14,381,604 16,029,277 16,077,494 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended May 18, 1946. 
During this period only 31 roads reported gains over the week ended 
May 19, 1945. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED MAY 18 
Total Loads 
Railroads Total Received from 


Revenue Freight Loaded Connections 
Eastern Distriet— 1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 


sstte 352 280 255 1,144 1,502" 
Bangor & Aroostook______-----_--- ste 1,263 1,195 1,115 397 146 
Boston & Maine 6,853 7,052 7,019 10,867 12,983 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 979 1,023 1,377 1,571 2,210 
Centra} Indiana___-__-_---------~-- ae 31 23 38 31 56 
Central Vermont_-_- 1,017 1,148 1,067 1,829 2,155 
Delaware & Hudson 4,426 3,317 5,003 7,921 12,512 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western___- 7,524 6,298 7,900 7,349 10,861 
Detroit & Mackinac 301 245 283 168 149 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 1,272 1,641 1,781 827 1,264 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line__---~~- _ 274 426 341 1.641 3.370 
Srie____-------------------------- _ 10,241 11,572 13,535 11,129 16,393 
Grand Trunk Western 3,956 4,059 3,867 5776 8361 
Lehigh & Hudson River 208 146 187 2,031 2,367 
Lehigh & New England__----------- us 2,793 704 1,952 813 1219 
Lehigh Valley 8,134 5,342 9,186 6,029 11,640 
Maine Central 2,443 2,426 2,204 2,387 2,761 
Monongahela 5,542 3,260 6,513 198 265 
Montour 1,517 2,927 2,772 6 31 
New York Central Lines 39,665 51,182 51,238 36,384 59,487 
Ww. ¥., N. H. & Hartford 10,202 10,801 10,313 14,226 16,801 
New York, Ontario & Western 1,048 : 841 1,194 2,508 3.667 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis___--_-. 5,356 6,627 6,400 10,380 15,007 
N. Y¥., Susquehanna & Western 304 _ 387 505 1,286 2,131 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 4,708 7,914 7,905 6,963 8,165 
Pere Marquette 5,244 5,274 4,881 5,172 8,883 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut 825 762 883 39 44 
, Shawmut & North_ a F 338 , 385 178 218 

est Virginia______----. . . : 617 3,194 

Pittsburgh & W irgi ‘ aoe —_ 333 1,617 3,194 
5,419 6,104 5,666 8,955 12,98° 
4,046 6,475 6,312 3,014 4,622 


137,522 


























151,209. 163,775 





153;870- ~ 217,616 


2 








Allegheny District— 


ton & Youngstown__.—-—— 419 764 779 988 1,363 
Se amore tanlo 37,377 47,010 48,428 20,208 28,353 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 2,600 6,911 7,321 761 2,064 
Cambria & Indiana 2 1,585 1,634 8 4 
Central R.R. of Newdersey_____---. 5,764 5,619 7,203 12,640 18,600 
Cornwall 409 454 515 19 29 
Cumberland & Pennsyivania__-__—--— 334 162 251 8 7 
Ligonier Valley 1 asp 1 abo ss 08 ro 
sone 5 emmpannes ie +4 ; 885 1,655 4,908 4,064 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines__---—- — — 1680 1,880 1,743 1,954 2,048 
eneptvenis Syste. <i. —— 62,771 87,704 88,998 46,144 63,926 
beading CO 14,352 10,782 15,298 18,446 27,938 
Sates etwbereh) —--———-——-— lel 3,995 20,619 20,500 3,454 7,966 
ee aatyiand art ae saa aE 3,851 3,844 4,125 7,864 12,909 


134,773 189,314 


—— 























198,613 117,415 169,323 








Pocs hontas District — 
ve Bee Dhienanensne SORES 28,433 29,037 10,368 15,941 
smesnpeel Re eern 18,103 21,484 21,725 5,627 8,483 
ae a 4,632 4,520 4,688 1,278 2,435 
rginien-- 





< 


48,949 54,437 55,450 17,273 26,859 
Total _—- 





= 





Railroads 


Total = 

Revenue Freight Loaded 
Seuthern District— 1946 1945 1944 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern___. 273 437 311 
Atl. & W. P.—-W. R. R. of Ala._.__.... 645 815 810 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast___-_- ite t tT 711 
Atlantic Coast Line 11,834 12,628 12,320 
Central of Georgia___ 3,713 3,885 3,780 
Charleston & Western Carolina. ani 412 516 418 
Clinchfield 1,284 1,801 1,665 
Columbus & Greenville 315 223 236 
Durham & Southern 87 147 153 
Plorida East Coast_ 1,902 1,460 1,672 
Gainesville Midland 56 63 52 
Georgia_________ 1,142 1,140 1,254 
Georgia & Florida__ 352 431 340 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 3,663 5,610 3,996 
DHitinois Central System 22,734 29,630 28,748 
Louisville & Nashville 19,292 27,091 25,761 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah____.__- stan 208 187 207 
M i Central 275 559 284 
Washville, Chattanooga & St. L.._._._ 2,997 3,507 3,395 
Norfolk Southern 872 891 980 
Piedmont Northern 335 414 396 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac___...... 308 474 413 
Seaboard Air Line 10,440 11,236 

Seuthern System 20,519 25,092 


T Central 538 582 732 
Winston-Salem Southbound 120 137 


Total 104,316 






























































128,956 


c 








Northwestern District— 


Ohicago & North Western._..._.__.__ 14,534 19,731 
Chicago Great Western 2,074 2,428 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac._.._..__... 18,857 21,459 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha __._ 3,025 3,587 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range__._____.. 12,273 26,561 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic__..__._ 455 1,116 
Elgin, Joilet & Eastern 5,692 9,057 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South_______ 499 386 
Great Northern 13,131 24,892 
Green. Bay & Western 391 458 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming 162 2,024 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. 1,938 1,972 
Minn., St. Paul & 8.8. M 4,716 7,520 
Northern Pacific 9,375 11,932 
Spokane International 144 276 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle___ 2,125 2,939 


Total 89,391 


, es 
































136,338 








Central Western District— 

Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System_______. 23,974 26,532 
Alton 2,481 3,326 
Bingham & Garfield 5 365 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy_._._._____ 17,703 18,669 

Chicago & Illinois Midland___..____.__. 3,370 3,072 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific___.. niin 11,054 12,807 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 1,981 2,966 

Colorado & Southern 463 536 

Denver & Rio Grande Western___._.___. 2,364 3,410 6 4,095 

Denver & Salt Lake___ 411 538 ‘ 64 33 
Fort Worth & Denver City__._______ sin 1,228 1,047 1,231 
OHlinois Terminal 1,725 2,407 2,122 1,428 
Missouri-Illinois 999 1,117 876 518 646 


103 
530 682 

0 4 0 0 
32,369 31,454 9,470 13,661 
Toledo, Peoria & 0 410 247 0 2,308 
oo Pacific System. 12,294 15,633 14,077 13,211 19,409 
7 


tah__._ 570 517 541 
Western Pacific. 1,935 2,303 2,229 


Total 116,974 


























Nevada Northern 1,404 1,492 1,748 17 
North Western Pacific 615 703 829 
Peoria & Pekin Union 8 
Southern Pacific (Pacific)..._.__.__ =< 32,390 
Weste y 














0 
3,162 5,784 
71,916 











130,219 121,682 108,258 


| 








Southwestern District— 


Burlington-Rock Island 287 398 

Gulf Coast Lines 5,924 7,636 

International-Great Northern 1,755 3,032 

tK. O. & G., M. V. & O. C.-A.-A.__.__ 1,018 1,276 982 

Kansas City Southern 2,839 5,243 

Louisiana & Arkansas 2,112 4,028 3,650 2,139 A 
Litchfield & Madison 280 316 459 907 1,396 
Mussouri & Arkansas 111 169 189 282 316 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 4,689 7,198 6,603 3,813 5,707 
Missouri Pacific. 13,058 17,090 16,005 14,134 21,048 
Quanah Acme & Pacific 151 89 70 199 367 
St. Louis-San Francisco 7,736 9,981 8,603 6,100 9,793 
St. Louis-Southwestern 2,374 3,513 2,948 4,883 7,697 
Texas & New Orleans 8,784 12,672 13,193 4,956 5,788 
Texas & Pacific 5,048 5,652 4,480 6,213 8,182 
Wichita Falls & Southern 119 100 119 54 50 
Weatherford M: W. & N. W...-......__ 30 48 26 25 39 


- 


Total 56,315 78,441 73,886 55,011 76,250 





542 
2,480 
4,461 
1,893 
3,153 
3,338 















































tIneluded in Atigntinz Cnact. Tine RR_ tIneludes Midland Vallev Rv. and Kancas, 


egy & Gulf Ry, only in 1944 and also Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Ry. in 1945 
an \ 


NOTE—Previous year’s figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the Nationai 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 


The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
ene are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Ord2rs Unfilled Orders , 

Period Receivsd Production Remaining Percent of Activity 

194€6—Week Ended Tons Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
178,590 150,634 516,776 
169,482 152,066 529,767 
149,794 516,211 
155,332 500,507 
161,122 533,794 
158,229 551,081 
167,243 538,572 
164,267 539,100 
167,541 549,928 
164,562 607,799 
169,627 591,661 
: ‘ 167,627 566.152 
Apr. ; 156,291 553,274 
May ae 9, 174,501 605,288 
May ee . ; 165.911 591,206 
May peoiecty 159,370 162,563 595,427 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders receiy 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. See i eae. G0 








April 13 





Compensation for delinquent 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and o tems eSsn as 
ments of unfilled orders. — —— — 


Naval Congressional 
Heads Oppose Merger 


The Chairmen of the Naval Af- 
fairs Committees of the Senate 
and House, Senator Walsh (D.- 
Mass.) and Representative Vinson 
(D.-Ga.), in a letter to Secretary 
of the Navy Forrestal on May 20 
declared that Congress would not 
approve a single department of 
common defense, and urged Mr. 
Forrestal not to enter into a com-— 
promise with Secretary of War 
Patterson based on such a plan. 
President Truman had called upon 
Army and Navy leaders to recon- 
cile their views and come to 
terms on a unification» program. 
The two committee heads afe 
known to have long opposed the 
merger measure written by the 
Senate Military Committee. They 
specifically advised against com-— 
promise on the following five 
points it was noted by the Asso- 
ciated Press: 

“1. A single department of 
common defense with a ‘single 
secretary at its head. 

“2. The placing of a single mili- 
tary officer in supreme command 
of all the armed forces. 

“3. Divesting the Marine Corps 
of its important function of main-— 
taining a fleet marine force to 
support fleet operations. 

“4. Transferring the vital func— 
tions of naval aviation to the 
Army Air Corps or to a separate 


air corps. 


“5. Removing from the Secre— 
tary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy the responsibility for in— 
itiating the budget of their re- 
spective departments and _ sup- 
porting these budgets before the 
Congress.” 


April Freight Traffic 
35% Below That in “45 


The volume of. freight. traffic, 
handled by Class’I railroads in 
April, 1946, measured in ton—miles 
of revenue freight, amounted to 
about 40,000,000,000 ton—miles, ac— 
cording to a preliminary estimate 
based on reports received from 
the railroads by the Association 
of American Railroads and made 
public today. The decrease under 
April, 1945, was about 35%, due 
in part to the stoppage in. bitum— 
inous coal production. 

Revenue ton-miles of service 
performed by Class I railroads in 
the first four months of 1946 were 
21.8% under 1945, and 23.4% less 
than in the corresponding period 
two years ago. 

The following table summarizes 
revenue ton-miles for the first 
four months of 1946 and 1945 
(000 omitted): 


gy 


1946 1945 Decr. 
Mo. of Jan.. 48,241,378 56,808,024 15,1 
Mo. of Feb. 45,089,938 55,425,307 18.6 
Mo. of Mar. *52,800.000 64,424,041 18.0 
Mo. of April 40,000,000 61,406,982 35.0 





Total 4 mos. 186,100,000 238,064,354 21.8 
*Revised estimate. tPreliminary estimate. 


Lennie Movement— Week 
Ended May 18, 1946 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 424 mills re- 
porting to the ‘National Lumber 
Trade Barometer” were 2,9% be- 
low production for the week end- 
ing May 18, 1946. In the same 
week new orders of these mills 
were 7.4% above production. Un- 
filled order files of the reporting 
mills amounted to 91% of stocks. 
For reporting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders are equivalent to 31 
days’ production at the current 
rate, and gross stocks are equiva- 
lent to 33 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 





of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 8.2%; or- 
ders by 8.3%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935 - 1939, 
production of reporting mills was 
12.3% above; shipments were 
9.1% above; orders were 24.9% 
above. 
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| ‘Bens About Banks, 
Trust Companies 











Percy N. Edwards, Secretary 
and Treasurer of the New York 
Telephone Co., was this week 
elected a Director of the Public 
National Bank of New York to- 

ther with Luke J. Murphy, a 

ice - President, in accordance 
with the action taken by the 
shareholders at a special meeting. 
The shareholders also voted ap- 
proval, of the directors’ recom- 
mendation that the date of the 
regular annual shareholders’ 
meeting be changed from the sec- 
ond to the third Tuesday in Jan- 
uary. 


Cable advices received by the 
New York agent of Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Over- 
seas), 120 Broadway, New -York, 
state that the bank has declared 
interim dividends of 4% actual on 
the cumulative preference stock 
and 3% actual on the A stock and 
B shares payable on the 19th of 
June, 1946. These dividends are 
for the period Oct. 1, 1945, to 
March 31, 1946, and are subject to 
deduction of British income tax 
at the standard rate of 9 shillings 
in the £. The dividends are the 
same as those declared for the 
corresponding period one year 
ago. 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Co- 
lonial and Overseas) which is af- 
filiated to Barclays Bank Limit- 
ed, London, maintains branches 
overseas in South, East and West 
Africa, Egypt and the Sudan, the 
Mediterranean, Palestine, the 
British West Indies and also in 
Eritrea, Libya and Somalia. 


It was announced on May 23 by 
F. Abbot Goodhue, President of 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. of 
New York, that John M. Lyons 
had been appointed Assistant 
Treasurer. After graduating from 
Lehigh University, Mr. Lyons 
joined Merrill, Lynch, Fenner & 
Beane. Following this in 1944 he 
became the New England District 
Traffic Manager of the Eastern 
Air Lines. In March, 1946, he 
joined the bank’s staff. He will 
be a representative of the bank 
in the Central Atlantic States. 


O. Parker McComas has 
signed as Vice-President of Bank- 
ers Trust Co. of New York. Mr. 
McComas had been with Bankers 
Trust Co. since 1928 and for the 
past eight years was in charge of 
the Banking and Foreign Depart- 
ments. 


Practical helps and guides for 
vacation travelers are offered in 
the new Travel Exhibition at the 
Bank for Savings, Fourth Avenue 


and Twenty-second Street, New | 


York. Recognizing that recrea- 
tion is a human need and that 
thrift is not merely putting money 
in the bank, but also the wise util- 
ization of time and energy, Row- 
land R. McElvare, senior Vice- 
President of the bank, has ar- 
ranged.this exhibition to supply 
to those interested information 
on some available vacation facili- 
ties. The acquisition for future 


bank expansion of an adjoining | 


old brownstone house, one time 
residence of the late Bishop Pot- 
ter, made possible a series of at- 
tractive exhibitions in rooms that 
open directly upon the banking 
floor. The new exhibit is the 
third in a series which has previ- 
ously featured home furnishing 


and home sewing. In conjunction | 


with leaders in the travel field, 
the bank has assembled this exhi- 


bition to give helpful suggestions | 


to those planning a short holiday 
or long trip, with details on where 
to go—how to go—and what to 
see. 


Philip A, Benson, President of 


RE 


re- | 


the Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn, recently announced the elec- 
tion of Alvin G. Brush and Gor- 
don S. Braislin to the Board of 
Trustees of the bank. The Brook- 
lyn “Eagle” of May 20 reporting 
this, said: 

| “Mr. Braislin, a resident of 
Brooklyn, is the President of 
Braislin, Porter & Baldwin, Inc., 
Brooklyn realtors, a trustee of the 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co., and 
a director of the National Insti- 
tute of Real Estate Brokers. He 
is also Vice-President and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors of 
the Real Estate Board of New 
York, Inc. ‘ 

“Mr. Brush is Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of American 
Home Products Corp. He is also 
a director of the Manufacturers 
Trust Co., Stevens-Nelson Paper 
Corp., H. D. Roosen & Co., Buck- 
hills Falls Co., and a trustee of 
the Long Island College of Medi- 
cine.” Mr. Brush is also a mem- 
ber of the New York State So- 
ciety of Certified Public Account- 
ants. 


Stephen Valentine, a_ trustee 
and former Treasurer of the City 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, died 
on May 23. He was 93 years of 
| age, it is learned from the Brook- 

lyn “Eagle,” which in part also 
said: 

| “Mr, Valentine was graduated 
from Swarthmore College in 1874. 
|He then entered the flour firm 
which his grandfather had found- 
ed. He retired from the flour 
business in 1912, and in 1918 be- 
came associated with the City 
Savings Bank. 

“For many years he had been a 
member of the New York Produce 
Exchange.” 


| Merger of the Merchants Na- 
|tional Bank of Dunkirk, N. Y., 
|and the Bank of Corfu, N. Y.., 
| with the Manufacturers & Trad- 
‘ers Trust Co. of Buffalo has been 
approved by directors of the three 
| banking institutions, President 
| Lewis G. Harriman of the M. & T., 
announced on May 21. The Buf- 
falo “Evening News” in its ad- 
vices in the matter adds: 

“The merger agreements still 
require the approval of stock- 
| holders and the State Superin- 
tendent of Banks. Nine-tenths of 
|a share of $10 par value M. & T. 
| stock will be exchanged for each 
share of Merchants National stock, 
which has the same par value. 
| Ten shares of M. & T. stock will 
| be exchanged for each share of 
Bank of Corfu stock, with a $100 
par value, 

“Under the active Chairmanship 
of Lewis N. Murray, directors of 
Merchants will continue to act in 
an advisory capacity in the Dun- 
kirk area. Henry B. Kingman 
will become an M. & T. Vice- 
President and will be in charge 
of the Dunkirk office. Carl E. 
Frantzen and John G. Flahaven 
will be Assistant Secretaries and 
Harry E. Straight and Jerome C. 
King will be Assistant Managers 
of the office. . 

“Directors of the Bank of Corfu 
also will act as advisers under the 
CHairmanship of Anson R. Law- 
rence. Cyrus W. Carrier will be 
manager and Clarence H. Bord- 
| well and Henry M. Bangert will 
| be Assistant Managers. The staffs 
of both banks will remain un- 
| changed.” 











| Alfred J, Speak has been made 
| Second Vice-President of Fidel- 
ity Union Trust Co. of Newark. 
|N. J., and assigned to the bank’s 
|Ironbound Branches, it was an- 
nounced on May 22 by Horace K. 
Corbin, President, according to 
ithe Newark “Evening News,” 
‘which further said: 


“Mr. Speak returned to the 
bank in January with the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel after three 
years and 10 months with the 
Army Air Forces in England. As- 
sociated with the bank since 1920, 
he has been Assistant Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer.” 


On May 23 stockholders of the 
Broad Street Trust Co. and Chest- 
nut Hill Title & Trust Co., both 
of Philadelphia, unanimously ap- 
proved the merger of the two in- 
stitutions. The merger is to be 
effected by the exchange of two 
shares of capital stock of Broad 
Street Trust Co. for each share of 
the capital stock of Chestnut Hill 
Title & Trust Co. Total combined 
resources of the two institutions 
are $33,500,000. 


A plan for the consolidation of 
the First National Bank at Pitts- 
burgh and _  Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Co. was submitted to the 
shareholders of both institutions 
on April 17; the consolidation was 
ratified by the shareholders of 
both institutions on May 20, and 
is subject only to final approval 
of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. An announcement May 21 
by the bank says: 


“In view of the numerous de- 
tails to be worked out in connec- 
tion with the consolidation, the 
Boards of Directors have determ- 
ined that the consolidation will 
become effective as of July 1, 
1946. This will enable us to com-<« 
plete our plans for the new insti- 
tution without confusion or inter- 
ruption of service to our custom- 
ers. 

“Accordingly, the new bank, 
under the name of Peoples First 
National Bank & Trust Co., will 
commence operations on July 1, 
1946.” 


The enlarged bank will have 10 
banking offices, viz.: 


Two downtown offices—Fourth 
Avenue Office—The present main 
office of Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust 
Co., located at Fourth Avenue and 
Wood Street, will be known as the 
“Fourth Avenue Office,” and the 
Fifth Avenue Office—the present 
First National Bank at Pittsburgh, 
located at Fifth Avenue and Wood 
Street, will be known as the 
“Fifth Avenue Office,” and in ad- 
dition to these two offices, eight 
branch offices. 


The issuance of a charter on 
May 14 for the Anacostia National 
Bank of Washington, D. C., was 
announced by the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency on 
May 20. The capital stock con- 
sists of $300,000 all common stock. 
The President is W. Ledru Koontz; 
Cashier, H. I. Beall, Jr.. This rep- 
resents a conversion of the Ana- 
costia Bank, Anacostia, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The change became ef- 
fective May 15, 


The stockholders of the Union 
Bank of Commerce of Cleveland 
at their annual meeting on May 
22 approved a proposal to change 
the 35,300 shares of capital stock 
of $100 par value to 353,000 shares 
of $10 par. The ten-for-one ex- 
change of shares will be made ef- 
fective within a few weeks, John 
K. Thompson, President, reported 
in special advices to the “Wall 
Street Journal” from its Cleve- 
land bureau, which also had the 
following to say: 

“Stockholders also voted to per- 
mit the bank to conduct trust 
company business and to change 
the date of the annual meeting 
from the fourth Wednesday in 
May to the second Wednesday in 
January. 

“Earnings for the year ended 
Abril 30, 1946, amounted to $892,- 
028 after transfers to reserves. 
This was equal to $25.27 a share, 
compared with $532,301 earnings, 
or $15.08 a share in the preceding 
year, Mr. Thompson reported. 

“After transfers of $500,000 to 
surplus and payment of $886,496 





in dividends during the fiscal 
year, the undivided profit account 
stood at $900,187 on April 30, com- 





pared with $897,605 at April 30, 
1945. 

“As a previous transfer to sur- 
plus of $500,000 had been made 
from miscellaneous reserves, cap- 
ital and surplus on April 30, total- 
ed $8,060,000, compared with $7,- 
060,000 a year ago.” 


The office of Comptroller of the 
Currency reports the issuance of 
a charter on May 15 for the Ma- 
rine National Bank of Chicago, 
Ill. The capital stock consists of 
$200,000, all common. President of 
the primary organization is R. E. 
Law; Cashier, Harry Teplin. 


The stockholders of Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago 
will be called to a special meeting 
June 12 to vote on a proposal to 
add two members to the Board of 
Directors, it was announced on 
May 23, and if the proposal is ap- 
proved, stockholders will also be 
asked to elect the directors at the 
meeting, it was stated in the Chi- 
cago “Journal of Commerce” of 
May 24, 

C. T. Wienke, Vice-President 
and member of the six-man man- 
aging committee of Security-First 
National Bark of Los Angeles, 
has been elected to the Board of 
Directors, according to George M. 
Wallace, President, Mr. Wienke 
has served the bank since 1923, 
and previously was in the bank- 
ing business in Utica, N. Y., for 
eight years. He also serves on 
three other important committees, 
the executive, central credit and 
real estate loan. Dr. William B. 
Munro, a director of the bank and 
Treasurer of California Institute 
of Technology, has been appoint- 
ed to the bank’s executive com- 
mittee. William E. Siegel, who 
was a Lieutenant Colonel in the 
Infantry in World War II and 
participated in several major Pa- 
cific invasions, has been elected 
Assistant Vice-President in the 
real estate loan department at 
the head office. 


At its regular monthly meeting 
held May 21, the Board of Direc- 
tors, Citizens National Trust & 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, 
Calif., elected J. Hartley Taylor a 
member of the board, H. D. Ivey, 
President, announced on May 22. 
Mr. Taylor is owner of Runny- 
mede Farms, Reseda, Calif., and 
President of Modern Motors, 
Glendale Cadillae and Oldsmobile 
Agency, Glendale, Calif. He was 
formerly Chairman of the board, 
Taylor Milling Co., recently pur- 
chased by Ralston Purina Co., and 
is a former owner of Mountain 
Meadow Creamery, San Diego. In 
addition to the election of the 
new board member, the board 
also elected Glen Weber, with the 
bank 24 years, to Manager, In- 
stalment Loan Department. 


Morris Plan Bankers 
Meet in Philadelphia 


Gary M. Underhill, Executive 
Director of the Morris Plan 
Bankers Association, Washington, 
D. C., announces that a joint meet- 
ing of the New England, Atlantic 
States, and Southeastern sectional 
groups will be held at the War- 
wick Hotel, Philadelphia, May 30, 
31 and June 1. Royden C. Bryan, 
Vice-President of the Equitable 
Trust Company of Wilmington, 
Del., is program Chairman. Offi- 
cers of these three groups are: 
New England—A. B. Jenks, Man- 
chester, N. H., President; William 
H. Butler, Haverhill, Mass., Vice- 
President; T. Maxwell Marshall, 
Portland. Maine, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. Atlantic States — Syd J. 
Hughes, New York, President; 
Harry O’Brien, New York, Vice- 
President; Royden C. Bryan, Wil- 
mington, Del., Secretary-Treas- 
urer. Southeastern — Emsley A. 
Laney, Wilmington, N. C., Presi- 
dent; Malcolm C. Engstrom, 
Richmond, Va., Vice-President; 
F. Van Benthuysen, Columbia, 
S. C., Treasurer. 





Mid-America Exposition 
At Cleveland 


“The show of today with a pre- 
view of tomorrow.” That is what 
the Mid-America Exposition at 
Cleveland, May 23 through June 2 
it termed. It will be held in the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Audi- 
torium, and attached exhibition 
halls, and is expected to draw 
upwards of a quarter-million 
people. The exposition planned, 
as signalizing Cleveland’s ses- 
quicentennial celebration, is hoped 
by its sponsors, civic, business, 
and labor groups, to become an 
annual “show window” and mar- 
ket place for the manufactured 
products of Mid-America—an area 
bounded roughly by Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburgh and Buffalo 
with Cleveland as its “capital.” It 
is hoped to be equal in magnitude 
to that of the annual fairs at |} 
Toronto, Canada; Manchester, | 
England; and Leipzig, Germany 
before the war. The fair is de- 
signed to give visitors a view of 
the new postwar products, proces- 
ses, machinery for home and work, 
Thousands of items now made in 
plastics, ranging from bathing 
suits to houses, will be on display. 
Industrialists, trade buyers and 
visitors will find interest in the 
march of industrial science and 
miracles of production progress to 
be shown in the “Avenue of 
Metals” and “Machinery in Mo- 
tion” sections. Hundreds of new 
products, new uses for metals, 
machinery in actual operation, 
and gadgets for home and work 
will be displayed. Several of the | 
new pre-fabricated and pre-as- 
sembled homes, as well as the | 
series of prize-winning model 
homes selected by National au- 
thorities, will be erected in one of 
the exhibition halls. With 1946 the 
golden jubilee of the automotive 
industry and the Mid-America 
region an integral part of the in- 
dustry, one hall will be devoted 
to an auto show—from “horseless 
carriage” days to the streamlined 
ultra-modern models. 


Rameuh oa Small Business 
Loans Shows New High 


The first bimonthly report to 
be made to the President and the 
Congress by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation on its small 
business activities, following the 
transfer to RFC of the lending 
functions of the Smaller War | 
Plants Corporation, effective Jan, | 
28, 1946, was submitted on May 21 | 
by Charles B. Henderson, Chair- | 
man of the RFC Board. The re- 
port covers RFC small business 
activities during the period Feb. 1 | 
through March 31, 1946, and is | 
made in compliance with Section | 
5 of the Smaller War Plants Cor- | 
poration Act and with Executive | 
Order 9665, issued by the Presi- 
dent on Dec. 27, 1945. In his re- 
port, Chairman Henderson said: 

“Small business loans of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion attained a new high for any 
postwar month in March, 1946, 
when 1,027 loans, aggregating 
$48,617,731, were authorized to 
business concerns. Of this num- 
ber, 951 loans, or 92.6%, totaling 
$17,913,041, were for $100,000, or 
less. Approximately one-half were 
in amounts of $10,000 or less. 
Principal borrowers have been ' 
small concerns engaged in whole- 
sale and retail trade, in the metal | 
working industries, in food and | 
related products, in transportation | 
and communication, in the con- | 
struction industry, and in the lum- 
ber and wood products gusiness.” 


The foregoing figures it is indi- | 
cated include direct RFC loans to 
small business and loans made in } 
participation with banks. Included 
also are veterans’ loans and loans 
made for the purpose of helping 
small business enterprises to pur-~ 
chase Government-owned surplus 
property. a | 








